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TO THR REA DER. 


Excovnx AE by the Sale of this 
Work, and impelled by a Senſe of his 
Duty to enter more into detail on the 
State of our Poor Rates, and the Reme- 


dies which muſt, in due Time, be reſorted 
to, the Author hopes this Edition will 
be found more correct than, from un- 
avoidable diſpatch, it was poſſible the 
former could be. 


DISSERTATIONS, 


Kc. 


He, who is called to a public ſituation, 
and holds that public ſituation for any length 
of time, whether it be attended with profit or 
with loſs, whether its duties be well or ill defined, 
whether circumſtance and the preſſure of the 
times call for, or deny him, the aſſiſtance of 
Government, is alike reſponſible to the Public. 


The Author of theſe pages having been 
abroad, and conſequently, at preſent, holding 
no ſuch office, ventures thus, on his return to 
England, to treſpaſs on the patience of his 
countrymen; thinking it right to leave no juſt 
ground for miſunderſtanding that, which his 
duty to the * at different times led him to 
e B : ſuggeſt: 


629) | 
ſuggeſt : being reſolved on all occaſions to per- 
fekt, what he has begun. ' So ſituated, he feels 
it incumbent upon himſelf to ſpeak more plainly 
in completion of that methodiſed line of con- 
duct he laid down, as being moſt conducive to 


the ſucceſs of our national cſtabliſhment—the 
Board of Agriculture. | 


Under circumſtances the moſt propitious, 
abundant difficulties muſt occur to impede ſuch 
an undertaking. To thoſe, who moſt reflett, 
they will appear almoſt inſurmountable. The 
prejudices and ſuperficial knowledge of ſome, 
the thwarted ſelf-intereſt of others, the caſual- 
ties of ſeaſons in perſeAing experiments, how- 
ever founded on reaſon and prattical knowledge, 
all tend to confound him, who ſhall attempt to 
take the lead in ſuch an inſtitution. But when 
it fell to the lot of any man to take the labour- 
ing oar at a period, when, in prudence, he 
could not divert the attention of our Legiſlature 
from objets of more immediate, though not 
of greater, neceſſity, when, in addition to chis, 
be laboured under the difficulties of a grant, 
not great in itſelf, that grant half conſumed in 
ſalaries, and for the ſubſequent eighteen months 
involved in debt, much could not be expected. 
4 To 


„ a 
Jo explain, and put beyond the reach 
of miſconſtruttion, that ſyſtem, on which the 
Board has for two years afted, to expreſs a 
moſt ſincere regret that the means of doing more 
could not be obtained, is the object of the firſt 
part of this Treatiſe. - 


It may be imagined, that the idea of ſuch 
an inſtitution is of modern date, cotval perhaps 
with the inſtitution itſelf ; but this is not the 
caſe. The idea was ſuggeſted by an old writer, 
Samuel Hartlib. It was ſo much approved of 
as to obtain for its author a penſion, not incon- 
fiderable in thoſe days, of { 100. per annum, 
from Oliver Cromwell. Since which we find 
Hartlib's idea ftill farther enforced by a very 
ſpirited and claſſical writer, who ſuggeſted the 
very appellation, in a work publiſhed in 1764, 
by which it is now chartered, the Board of 
A griculture. 


The utility, the * of ſuch an inſti- | 
tution, is not to be doubted. But to produce all 
the required effect, it mult be cloſely followed 
up, .and by men well grounded in the ſcience, 
who have the means of detecting and ſeparating 


thatz which is uſeful from that, which is viſion- 
ary ; 
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Qt4) x 
ary; who have grafted theory on approved 
practice. In this caſe it may obtain the conſi- 
dence of huſbandmen, whom, in great part, it 
1s meant to enlighten; but without that confi- 
dence, and without legiſlative ſupport, — 

benefit e cannot reſult. a 


The firſt of theſe it was the Author's chief 
object to regain; the latter, in ſuch a moment 
of warfare, and ſtruggle for exiſtence, it was 
ill judged, perhaps, to require. The word re- 
gain may need ſome explanation. The firſt 
movement of the Board, at its inſtitution, was 
to take an agricultural ſurvey, or. report, of 
each county; an excellent preparatory meaſure, 
if cautiouſly and judiciouſly undertaken. The 
reſult of this was much good effect, where the 
idea was not altogether novel, as in great part 
of North Britain; but much ill effect in ſome 
of the central and ſouthern parts of the iſland. 
Whether it was, that ſome of theſe reports were 
attempted by men, who were ſtrangers to the 
counties, or otherwiſe unfit, or that farmers 
abſurdly conjectured, that theſe reports were 
intended by Government for {ome purpoſe of 
taxation, is not clear; but the effe& notoriouſly 


Was that of Rohag up their lips, and creating 
in 


ts) 
in their minds no common jealouſy of the infti- 
tution itſelf. This it was abſolutely neceſſary 
to da away, or the whole object of the inſtitu- 
tion was defeated. Indeed we find it hinted at 
in the Preface to the corretted Survey of Lin- 
colnſhire, by the Secretary to the Board. The 
funds of this inſtitution being involved in debt, 
deeming it ill-timed to ſolicit the active inter- 
ference of Parliament, and confidence being 
deſtroyed in thoſe, whom it was very much the 
object to enlighten, it was hardly probable that 
any man, however anxious to ſucceed, could 
be fortunate enough to fill ſuch an office with 
ſatisfaction to the public, impoſſible he could fill 
it with ſatisfaction to himſelf. 


The ſyſtem contained in the firſt Addreſs 
to the Board in May 1798, and in two others 
ſubſequent to it, not forming part of the volume 
of Communications to the Board, the Author 
takes the liberty of giving them a place here; 
that, by recording what he has advanced, he 
may ſave himſelf abundant trouble hereafter in 
combating what he never did advance. For 
now that we are all farmers, and many of us 
ſetting up as maſters in the trade, without ſery- 
ing any previous apprenticeſhip, it can hardly 


—_ 
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— that we run wild a little, 
and that no ſmall confuſion and error are the 
reſult. The firſt Addreſs was as follows“: 


Addreſs to the Board of Agriculture, on its 
Meeting on the 8th of _ 1798, by ow 
| Somerville, Preſident. 


Bix called to the Preſidency of the 
Board of Agriculture, an honpur unſolicited on 
my part, and a fituation to which I may perhaps 
be found unequal, I think it my duty, as briefly 

as poſſible, to lay before the Board the plan 1 
venture to recommend as the one hereafter to 
be adopted; in full confidence, that, when put 
into execution, turbulent and ill ſuited as the 
times are to the peaceful purſuits of huſbandry, 
a very ſhort period only will be required, to 
provoke the hearty co-operation of practical 
farmers ; and the benefits derived to the whole 
kingdom from this inſtitution, will be obvious 
to underſtandings the leaſt enlightened, and ta 
minds the most prejudiced. 


Feeling 

* It is almoſt needleſs to obſerve, that, in outlines 
ſuch as theſe, matter, not manner, was the Author's object. 
Well-turned periods, therefore, and high - ſounding decla- 
mation, muſt Fe looked for elſewhere. If these addreſſes 
were intelligible, the Author is content, 


(2) 
Feeling ſtrongly the neceſſity of aſcertain- 
ing the ſtate of the funds of the Board, and the 
| demands on it, being altogether unacquainted 
with the particulars, I iſſued the necessary di- 
rections to the clerks, who, from official docu- 
ments, and, with the aſſiſtance of the late Prefi- 
dent, have given in the following ſtatement : 


Funds. 


. . $. d. 
Cash in band, and to be paid soon 3, 102 14 1 


Debts contrafted by order of the Board. 


Printing 1,498 14 
Engrav ing 525 16 
Surveys 
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Statement of probable Hape, given in by 


Sir Fohn Sinclair. 


Surveys = = © s 8 Fig 
Printing — 2 3 233 ts 
Sundries 


Total - 


Debts known to the Board. 
Funds, as ſpecified before 


Balance to come out of the grant 
of 1798 I >: ws 
As a conſiderable part of the 

debts, above included, are recently 

contrafted, and part not given in, 
for work at preſent in hand, it is 
proper for you to obſerve, that on 

this account you ſeem to be in a 

more favourable fituation than I 

expected; for this balance of £ 418: 

"would not be demanded of the 

Board, till long after funds came 

in, much more than ſufficient to 

liquidate it. 

Car. forward — 


418 9 11 


418 9 11 


( 9 ) 
I-61 t nds ith 
Brought forward 418 9 11 
| This would be the ftate of 
the Board's fund, if there were no 
other claims admitted: 
But the flatement of Sir Joan | 
SINCLAIR adds the ſum of 1,692 6 5 


Making, with the former balance, 
to remain a charge on the grant of 
1798 and 17999 - - [2,110 16 4 


— — 


As to any determination with reſpe& to 
the future publications of the Board of Agri- 
culture, I ſhall endeavour to bow with ſub- 
miſſion to the better judgment of the majority 
of its members; but having hitherto, on all oc- 
eaſions, expreſſed my doubts as to the advant- 
ages reſulting, for many years at leaſt, to the 
country, from profuſe publications on huſban- 
dry, however meritorious in themſelves, without 
the more immediate aid and ſupport of prattical 
huſbandmen, I: truſt I may here do ſo without 
offence; and I am the more .inclined to do it, 
becauſe numberleſs plans of inquiſitorial ſearch 
into the reſources of the kingdom, have, by the 

a C | ignorant 
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ignorant and ſuſpicious, been falſely attributed 
to Government, through the channel of this 
Board, and much of its unpopularity (for un- 
willingly I muſt ſay, it has not in the country 
been a popular inſtitution), may be aſſigned to 
this cauſe. Something of this alſo may belong 
to the effect produced by the county reports, 
or ſurveys, done on the Board's account at its 
firſt eſtabliſhment ; a meaſure novel in itſelf, 
and however valuable in the end, becauſe novel, 
tending to create doubt and alarm. | 


It remains, then, with the Board, to decide 
on the propriety of carrying on, at a heavy ex- 
penſe, its voluminous detached publications, as 
before; or, to publiſh annually one well-digeſted 
quarto volume, from the infinity of materials 
now in its poſſeſſion: much as the market has 
been glutted with theſe articles, this volume 
would probably pay its own expenſe—the mo- 
dern criterion, and no bad one perhaps, of the 
intrinſic merit of any work whatever. , The 
Board being eaſed of this burden, ¶ 1,000. an- 
nually can well be given in premiums of C 50, 
or perhaps with more effect, of £ 100 each, 
for diſcoveries and improvements in the moſt 


important and leading points of huſbandry, 
8 
8 2 N giving 


n 


giving the preference to ſuch as, by ocular 
demonſtration, rather than ou — can 
be aſcertained.“ : 


Gold medals may be offered annually for 
the beſt treatiſes on practical modes for bettering 
the: condition of the poor without adding to the 
poor rates; for improvements in cottages, &c. 
probably the /produftions of magiſtrates, and 
gentlemen converſant in country affairs, above 
the: want of a premium in money: to ſuch, a 
gold medal might be an object of attention, and 
certainly would be a ſmall token of gratitude 
for the ſervices ſo rendered to their country. 


I beg leave to recommend alſo, that ten, 
or rather fifteen premiums of ¶ 10 each, ſhould 
be given to labourers in huſbandry, as objects 
of imitation to others, and well- earned rewards 
to themſelves for long and faithful ſervices, ag 
well as for decently and religiouſly educating, 
without aſſiſtance from their pariſhes, the largeſt 
families. Theſe- claims to be certified by the 


C 2 clergy- 


The Committee for the diſtribution of which might 
conſiſt of three London butchers, three experienced far- 4 
mers, ſworn to be impartial and juſt in their decifion, and 
of the Prefideat and other Members of the Board. 
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produced on the minds of the common people 


s 
clergyman of the pariſh, a magiſtrate; then by 
the member for the county to be forwarded to 
the Board. In this caſe impoſition can hardly 
* an 


"XY 


The good mis; bu the ditribution 
of premiums of this. ſort, although on a very 
inferior ſcale, as given by the Bath and Weſt 
of England Society, and the conſequent effect 


in the neighbouring counties, is beyond all cal- 
culation. The Bath Society cannot take um- 
brage, and the Board of Agriculture need not 
be. aſhamed of adopting ſo excellent an idea, 
although ſuggeſted,. and moſt ſucceſsfully you 
tiſed, by another. 55 | 


Sould I be fo fortunate as to ſee theſe pro- 
politions carried into execution, I may be. bold 
enough to aſſert, that they will attract the at- 
tention, and call into adtion, the willing aid of 
men bred to the profeſſion, who now almoſt to 
a man ſtand aloof and refuſe it. 


A ſum fully adequate to the purpoſe, if 
managed with economy, will remain for the 
pon of ſalaries as before, to the ſecretary, 

the 


( 13 ) 
the under-ſecretary, and the clerks ; for houſe. 
rent and taxes, for the houſekeeper's and ſer- 
vants' wages, and the incidental expenſes of the 


Board, as appears by the ſtatement calculated 
by the Committee of Expenditure, which a- 


. to nearly ¶ 1, 500. 
For. a houſe, and £: .. . 4 
officd e -  — — —. 1,500 © © 
F or liquidation of the 
debt annually - 400 00 
For ten premiums of 
£400. each - - - . 1,000 © © 
F or fifteen premiums of 
io. each 1350 0 0 
1550 0 © 


£2:050 o © 


ee ee. 
a= = — — 


N. B. The experience of all ſocieties, as 
to the adjudgment of premiums, leaves no doubt 
whatever, that the unclaimed ones will be abun. 
dantly ſufficient to defray the extra 2 


The balance of exiſting debt, as anQioned | 
by the Board, appears to be £4 418, (not includ- 
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ing thoſe 1 engagements hinted at by 
the late Preſident.)— By the application of £ 400 
annually, this debt will be liquidated in one 
year, provided the Board ſhall not think fit to 
adopt the engagements propoſed by the late 
Preſident; in which caſe the ſum of 1,692 is 
added to the debts of the Board: and if fo, five 
years will be required to liquidate: it. At the 
expiration of which period; in conformity to 
the decided opinions of numbers-of our coun- 
trymen, who- invariably, from the firſt inſtitu- 
tion, have kept their eyes ſteadily fixed on the 
Board, expetting ſome great praQtical . 
I ſuggeſt the propriety of hiring a tillage, or 
convertible farm, of not leſs than ¶ 300 a year, 
to hold out, as an. example to the nation, the 
moſt vigorous ſyſtem of modern ſubſtantial im- 
provements in huſbandry. Grazing experiments 
can fortunately be aſcertained on the farms of 


others, for the attention of the moſt eminent will 


be caught by the magnitude of the premiums 
here propoſed, as animals can without incon- 
venience preſent themſelves in perſon to the 
examination of the Board. Not ſo with facts 
to be demonſtrated in tillage : and herein con- 
fiſts the much ſuperior neceſſity of the Board 
taking under its immediate direftion and 
| within 


( 5s ) 


within an eaſy diſtance of the metropolis; ſuch 
a farm as may without hazard pay its own 
expenſe, with exception to that | ſmall portion of 
it allotted to ſpeculative experiments upon points 
unaſcertained; to cover which expenſe, and the 
accidents unavoidably ariſing to the very beſt 
managers from climate, and untoward caſualties, 
500. per ann. would be at all times more than 
ſufficient. As I ſhould never propoſe any 
{ſcheme of this fort without a perfect conviction 
in my own mind beforehand, that it might and 
ſhould be executed within that expenſe (and it 
may be added, that it is a plan long expeRted 
by the nation at large), I by no means preſs 
this on the attention of the Board at preſent, 
nor indeed could I—being a remote: confidera- 
tion, but without doubt forming an eſſential 
link in the chain of the future operations of the 
Board. I may ſtate my firm conviction, that 
this meaſure can be executed without loſs, and 

vill be fully conſiſtent with the ſpirit and eſſence 
of this eſtabliſhment, as well as a national object 
of improvement and inſtruction. I pledge my- 
ſelf, that if I may, as an individual, be allowed 
the honour of interfering in the management 
of ſuch a farm, it ſhall, under the bleſſing of 
Providence, pay its rent, 


1 have 


— 


(6). 

I have ſtated what, after much conſider- 
ation, appears to me the beſt application of the 
grant, and am ſanctioned in this opinion by the 
concurrence of many experienced and able men. 


Si quid noviſti rectius iſtis 
Candidus imperti, fi non his utere mecum. 


And here, after bearing the ſtrongeſt teſti- 
mony to the zeal on all occaſions, and to the 
uncommon politeneſs, wich which the late Pre- 
ſident allowed the Board of Agriculture to treſ- 
paſs on his domeſtic comforts, by occupying for 
ſo many years his abode, I cannot but congra- 
tulate the Board, on finding itſelf at length 
poſſeſſed of an habitation it can call its own : 
more eſpecially as the houſe, previous to its 
being engaged, as to ſize, expenſe, and fituation, 
met with the perfett approbation of every mem- 
ber of the Board, who was W to inſpett it 
for that purpoſe. 


— 
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There can be no doubt but that every pre- 
ſent out ſtanding debt, on the ſcore of printing, 
&c. ſhould be put into an immediate train of 
Payment, and every expenſe hereafter incurreds 

regularly and promptly diſcharged, This, in 
3 85 all 
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1 
all caſes, is the beſt of policy; but in an inſti. 
tation like the Board of Agriculture, it is eſſen- 
tial and appropriate ; for huſbandry, every man 
knows to be a ready-money trade; no long bills 
or per contra. credita's—a leathern purſe, or a 
ſample bag, is produced, and the account . 
lanced in a moment. 


In holding out, as I ſhall ever endeavour 
to do, to the ſerious attention of the Board of 
Agriculture, the abſolute neceſſity of obtaining, 
and in pointing out the only mode whereby can 
be obtained, the aſſiſtance of thoſe well verſed 
in this ſcience, it is poſſible that men of literature 
—and many, I am proud to ſay, the Board has 
to boaſt of— may lend an unwilling ear to what 
I ſay ; but they will remember, that men's pre- 


judices muſt be confidered ; that to work any _ 


reformation, men muſt be taken as they are, 
not as they ought to be, and that, as yet, farmers 
are not a reading claſs of people. In Scotland, 
indeed, from ſuperior education, ſome men bred 
to huſbandry may read, and, if their judgments 
be good, fortunate it is, that they do read; but, 
as I before ſaid, farmers, generally ſpeaking, 
are not in this iſland a reading people: the 
| D weekly 


1 


weekly journal of the county is the probable 
extent of their literary purſuits. 5 


One may fairly conclude, there is no mem- 
ber of the Board of Agriculture, who would 
wiſh, that to foreigners of any nation ſhould be 
denied the knowledge this inſtitution may hold 
out ; but if what I have advanced be true, and 
no man ſtudying the nature and character of 
farmers, will ſay it is not true—Parliament, 
when voting g, ooo annually for the Board of 
Agriculture, in its legiſlative capacity has to 
look principally, if not altogether, to the im- 
provement and proſperity of the Britiſh huſ- 
bandman. In farming, practice may ſucceed 
without theory, but theory cannot ſupport itſelf 
without the aid of practice: a plain man can 
maintain his family on the huſbandry of his 
anceſtors; but rare is the example of a book- 
farmer making his rent ; and more rare, of ſuch 
making money in his buſineſs. 


/ 


Treatiſes on agriculture have trodden on 
the heels of each other; the market has been 
overſtocked ; and many a publication, deſerving 
a better fate, for this reaſon, lies unſold on the 

D ſhelf: 
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ſhelf: in ſhort, ſuſpend in a degree, for a time, 
the operations of the preſs—let practice, well- 
grounded practice and theory, go hand in hand 
together, and this inſtitution will be triumphant. 


Extract from the Committee of Expenditure, 
May 25, 1798. 


cc Reſolved, That it be recommended to 

ce the Board, as the opinion of this Committee, 

ce that all printing (except the volume of Com- 

£« munications*), and all ſurveying, be ſtopped 
« till the mecting of the Board next autumn, 


ce Took into conſideration the Preſident's 
ce propoſal for giving premiums, and eſtabliſh- 
& ing an experimental farm: 


« Reſolved, That it is the opinion of this 
& Committee, that the eſtabliſhment of a farm, 
& or farms, will be a right object for the Board 
& to undertake, when a proper one can be 


found; ſuch a farm, or farms, appearing to 
D 2 e, be 


5 
«a >» 


1 N 
15 3411 


*The quarto volume, — wb the Preſident 
in his addreſs to the Board. 


„ 
c be the firſt of che two objefts; but not to 


tb preclude the propriety of premiums, when 
further and ſufficiently conſidered,” _ - 


e from the Minutes o the Board, 
12 nn 795 W 


„ Reſolved, That the Preſident be requeſt- 
40 edt to make. the neceſſary inquiries for provid- 
& ing a farm, or farms, according to the laſt 
5 reſolution of the Committee of Expenditure. 


« Reſolved, That the Board approve of 

& the idea of giving premiums, and do pledge 
& themſelves to the public, that they mean, 
& within a convenient period, to make various 
& offers, of -ſuch magnitude as may be highly 
& conducive to the encouragement of. the na- 
66 nnn, 


F % 
* 


7 2 Read a Eber from Mr. Robinſon, his 
64 Majeſty s Bailiff, on Mr, Davis's method of 
cleaning ſmutty wheat, and attended the ex- 


6 | Apt Mr. Davis * in waiting. In 
«5 nine 


1 
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« nine minutes he cleaned the wheat received 
« from his. Majeſty's farm, ſo as to make it 
cc ſaleable at a common price; but friftion in 


cc the ſame degree, without his powder, would 
t not have the effect. Mr. Davis informed 
& the Board, that the expenſe of cleaning a load 
« would not, to a farmer with proper conve- 
« niences, coſt more than 75. 6d. 


* The Secretary receiving inſtruftions from 
& the Preſident to ſhow the ſamples to a meal- 
& man, he had an opportunity of laying them, 
et directly, before Mr. Joſeph Bell, miller, 
4c flour-fator, and baker, of N? 86, Watling 
& Street, who, on examining them carefully, 
& pronounced that the black wheat was not 
© worth more than g5s. a quarter that the 
« ſample treated with friction only, was worth 
« 4os. but ſtill fit only for blues, of which gin- - 
« gerbread is made; — but the ſample fully 
& wrought with Mr. Davis's powder, was a 
& very good ſample of wheat, and now worth 
© about 545. a quarter. 


e Reſolved, That it appears to the Board, 
5 that the diſcovery of Mr. Davis is very prac- 


66 ticable 
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C ticable on any ſcale, effective, highly uſeful, 
t and important; and that he deſerves the en- 
4 couragement of all farmers.” 


From hence it appears, the grant from 
Parliament being £ 3,000 per annum; a debt 
being already contratted of { 2,000, or ſome- 
what more; and ſalaries of £1,500 per annum 
to be paid when due; with the caſual and un- 
avoidable expenſes of ſuch an office conſidered, 
that no active ſcheme of operation could be em- 
barked in, nor, what is more to the farmer's 
mind, as will be demonſtrated hereafter, could 
rewards of any magnitude, for ſervices done to 
the public, be offered, for the next eighteen 
months at leaſt.* 


As it was the Author's duty, ſo it was his 
fixed purpoſe to notice, but without perſonally 
offending 


* An inſtitution was eſtabliſhed fix months after- 
wards, by a ſubſcription among the farmers themſelves, 
called The Smithfield Society,“ for the purpoſe of 

giving premiums to thoſe, who produced, under certain 
' regulations, the beſt fat cattle. 
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offending any, ſuch praftices in huſbandry as 
| wanted correction; and to regain the confidence 
of farmers by ſuch obvious improvements in 
implements, as would both put money in their 
pockets (the beſt object in farming), and, at 
the ſame time, beſpeak ſome little knowledge 
in that trade, which the viſeſt of ancient and 
modern authors tell us, a man's whole life is 
not equal to perfett. For this purpoſe the 
Author, in one of his Addreſſes to the Board, 
preſumed to treat, in a curſory manner, of the 
principles of a Drag-cart, and Drag-waggon, 
the deſcriptions and drawings of which are to be 
found in the ſecond volume of Communications 
to the Board, page 415. | 


This principle of Drag coming to the 
knowledge of that celebrated mechanic, Mr. 
Cumming, he, in his Treatiſe on Wheel Car- 
riages, has ſpoken of it in terms, which would 
amply repay the inventor. It was a reward, 
indeed, beyond his hopes; for, having devoted 
his labours, ſuch as they were, to the public, 
he did not deem himſelf juſtified in taking out 
a patent, the too common reward for ſuch in- 
ventions, The Author alſo propoſed, that a 

gold 
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gold medal, the firſt ever offered by the Board 


of Agriculture, ſhould be preſented to Mr. 


Ducket, of Eſher in Surry, for his divers im- 
provements in huſbandry implements; particu- 


larly for his invention of the ſkim-coulter, by 


which the trenching ſyſtem, ſo much approved 
in gardens, is admirably adapted to field culture 
alſo, on a principle moſt valuable, becauſe moſt 
ſimple. The medal was preſented to Mr. Duc« 
ket. The conſequence of which was, that in 
the ſpace of a few months an unexpetted letter 
was received from a moſt reſpeQable farmer in 
Suffolk, of the name of Rodwell, recording, in 


hopes of a ſimilar reward, as he himſelf expreſſed 


it, an inſtance of the greateſt exertion of a tenant, 
that has ever occurred. (See Communications 
to the Board of Agriculture, vol. ii. p. 451.) 
The effect thefe rewards produce on the minds 
of profeſſional men may be better underſtood 
by one fa& like this, than by pages of ſpeculative 
congratulation. 


The following was the Author's ſecond Ad- 
dreſs to the Board: 


Addreſs 
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Addreſs to "the Board of Agriculture, on its 
Meeting, the 27th of November 1798, by the 
en Honourable Lord 2 er 


8 to Pars as it is my dey; 
the progreſs made during the receſs, I muſt be 
| allowed to congratulate the Board of Agriculture 
on the reſumption of its labours, at a period 
when well-earned ſucceſs, and triumph unex- 
ampled, hold forth the ſureſt proſpect of return- 
ing peace, and conſequent induſtry. Nor in- 
deed is this congratulation irrelevant to the ſub- 
Jet; for the Britiſh charaQter : being awakened, 
that vigour, which has ſtemmed the torrent of 
devaſtation, and reſcued from ſlavery ſurround- 
ing nations, will be directed to an oppoſite, but 
no leſs intereſting purpoſe—the complete ſub- 
jugation-of our ſoil, the encouragement of our 
manufactures, the extenſion of our commerce 
and wealth: and internal ſecurity and * 
2 will reſult. 


When 1 did myſelf the br to addreſs 
the *. I thought it my duty to obtain a 
E flatement | 


* 


and putting thoſe moſt preſſing into immediate 
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ſtatement of its funds; I then ſtrongly urged 
the neceſſity of calling in the debts of the Board, 


train of payment. It appears, that ſince then 
a very conſiderable part, no leſs a ſum indeed, 
than £ 2, 679. 75. 6d. of the admitted debts, has 
been liquidated ; and that the remainder will i in 
a few days be diſcharged. | 


The Funds of the Board ſtand thus : 


Caſh in hand, and to be received C. 5. d. 
ſhortly from the Treaſury — 37288 6 10 
And the expenditure for che half- 
year's eſtabliſhment of the of- 
fice, and debts recogniſed by 
the Board 


From the foregoing account it will appear, 


chat although three Reports have been printed 


during the receſs, and charged in the ſtatement 
againſt the Board, yet there is a balance of 
4 70. 58. 6d. in its favour; but it is to be oh- 

1 ſerved, 
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ſerved, that claims have been made to a very 
conſiderable amount, which, if admitted, will 
not only ſwallow up the balance, but will leave 
a conſiderable arrear : the admiffion or rejection 
of theſe, it is to be hoped, will be a ſubjett of 
early conſideration, and it will hereafter, per- 
| haps, be remembered, that debts, warily entered 
into, are eaſily paid. 


Materials for the annual volume, according 
to the plan adopted by the Board, are in for- 
wardneſs : and, with the approbation of the 
. ſeveral authors, in each volume ſuch extracts 
from one or more county Reports will be in- 
cluded, as may tend to promote, rather than 
diminiſh the ſale of the Report itſelf. In addi- 
tion to thoſe ſources of information the Board 
was before poſſeſſed of, circular letters have 
been addreſſed to men the moſt diſtinguiſhed 
for practical and improved huſbandry, from 
which, without doubt, additional * 
will be derived. \ 


n are alſo taking, to aſcertain the 
cauſe, and, if poſſible, the cure, of that moſt 
fatal diſorder, the goggles, rapidly gaining 
ground, even among the poll, or natt breed. 

Ta: By 
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By the joint labours of ſuch men as Dr. Jenner, 
the celebrated author of the "Treatiſe on the 
Variolæ Vaccine, and Mr. Bridge, of Dorſet- 
ſhire—the former as much diſtinguiſhed for his 
{kill in anatomy, as the latter is for his know- 
ledge in huſbandry — more infight will in a fe 
years be had into the cauſes and cure of diſeaſes 
incidental to animals, than, without the Joint 
operations of ſuch men, would be produced in 
as many centuries ;—nor will their labours be 
confined to this particular ſubject. And here 
it would be ungrateful to paſs over unnoticed, 
the benefits already derived to huſbandry, from 
the attention paid to it by Doftors Ingenhouz, 
Pearſon, and Fordyce. Aſſiſtance, from men 
ſo diſtinguiſhed, muſt cheer us with the beſt 


hopes of ſucceſs. $I; 


There are ſubjects, which call for your 
moſt ſerious attention; namely, the ruinous 
ſyſtem of expenſe, that ſo much prevails in out- 
door farm-buildings ; the miſtaken principles 


of draught, and the oſtentatious parade of horſe- 


teams. To the landed proprietor I particu- 
larly addreſs myſelf; for on his cloſe attention 
to. this point,, his rents very much depend. 
Ruinous is the repair of over-grown barns and 

| | _ ſuperfluous 
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ſuperfluous out-houſes, not to mention the firſt 
coſt. It is not to be underſtood, that buildings 
in tolerable repair are. to be pulled down, to 
make room for others more economical in their 
conſtruction: that would be ſorry huſbandry.— 
But when new buildings are required, atten- 
tion ſhould be paid to models formed on the 
ſure baſis of ſimplicity and economy. A mo- 
del of this fort the Board has ſometime been in 
poſſeſſion of; I mean that of a barn, the floor 
of which is drawn up like a draw-bridge, and 
when not in uſe for thraſhing, is a convenient 
out-houſe, in which any thing can be kept; or 
for ſoiling cattle. —Or that of a barn, which is 
faſt gaining ground in one of the weſtern coun- 
ties. It may be thus deſcribed : advantage is 
taken of a declivity towards the ſouth ; ſeven or 
eight feet of earth dug away; this bank, faced 
with ſtone, forms the north wall ; the fide walls 
are ſolid, and the ſouth arched. The floor 
forms the roof to the ox-ſtalls, which, being the 
whole length and depth of the barn, forms a 
very warm and commodious ſhelter for cattle ; 
and if a ſtream of water can be introduced into 
troughs from the hills above, no harbour being 
left for vermin under the floor, we may venture 
to ſay, that few roofs were ever more uſefully 


employed, 


/ 
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employed, than at once to cover two buildings 
{o needful in huſbandry, oftentimes fo expen- 
five. The dimenſions of a barn of this ſort 
are as follow: total length 5o feet; height of 
back-wall, beſides the foundation wall, 18 feet 
6 inches; breadth 20 feet. It has two cribs on 
each ſide, four againſt the back wall, and holds 
eight oxen, or, if divided into ſtalls, ten. The 
expenſe (timber not included) 60. Where 
corn is kept, as it ever ought to be, on ſtadles, 
a great quantity can be thraſhed in a barn of 
this ſize annually, and as much ſtore corn con- 
tained in it, as ought ever to be at one time put 
within the reach of rats and mice, and damp 
walls. Waggons and carts may be kept under 
the floor of granaries on the ſame principle, 
and thereby expenſe and waſte in roof-timber 
is much curtailed. Theſe barns are particularly 
applicable to farms, where threſtiing-mills are 
not admiſſible. 


To the ſimple and effective ſyſtem of 
draught long eſtabliſhed in Ireland and Scot- 
land, muſt the attention of South Britain be di- 
rected. Mr. Bakewell decidedly preferred the 
Iriſh car to every other carriage whatever, for 
the common purpoſes of farming work ; and 

the 
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the powers of the Leith cart in Scotland are 
too well known to need much comment. Suf- 
fice it to ſay, that the one horſe carts are plain 
in their conſtruction, and cheap; that they carry 
from 18 to 24 ct. each, in a country by no . 
means level, and that one man attends two 
carts. What a contraſt to the unweildy horſe- 
teams of the ſouthern counties, with a carter 
enjoying numberleſs perquiſites, and an over- 
grown fellow, called a mate, to aſſiſt him} 
6 What are you doing?“ - Nothing, Sir.” — 
«© And what are you doing?” —«< Why, helping 
%“ him.” If landlords will not open their eyes 
to ſuch management, they merit a comfortable 
loſs of rent, and they have it. It may be al- 
lowed me to ſay, I have beſtowed on this ſub- 
Jett much attention, eſpecially in the conſtruc- 
tion of a drag-cart, particularly adapted to 
mountainous countries; differing alſo in many 
particulars from any yet invented, being fo 
aſſured by the Preſident of the Royal Society, 
A. Young, Eſq. and many others. On trial, 
its ſucceſs has equalled my beſt hopes: its 
cheapneſs and fimplicity is obvious. The mo- 
tion of each wheel by friction, on the outſide of 
the fellies, ean be more or leſs impeded: in going 
down” hall, at. pleaſure, and the load thrown | 

Bini 8 back 
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back and fixed there, ſo as to take off any given 
quantity of weight, even in the ſteepeſt deſcents, 
from the necks of the oxen, or the back of the 
ſhaft horſe. The wheels are low, conſequently 
ſtronger, and the cart, therefore, more eaſily 
loaded; its weight, iron axle trees included, g+ 
cwt. to be worked by two oxen only of a ſmall 
ze, in yokes and bows, or two three-year old 
ſteers of the beſt working breeds: it was intend- 
ed to carry 22 cwt. but found on trial equal to 
25 cwt. in any country, however ſteep, where 
ruts are not unuſually deep. The next fize, 
heavier and ſtronger, ſuppoſed to weigh 65 cwt. 
and to be equal to g5 cwt.; and the third and 
ſtrongeſt, intended for two good five year old 
oxen, to weigh 7 cwt. 40 Ib. and fully equal to 
carry 45 cwt. One man will drive two carts: 
a yoke of oxen in each cart. Infinite loſs has 
obtained in the preſent waſteful ſyſtem of 
draught, from the neglect of apportioning the 
power, as well as applying it judiciouſly, to the 
weight, with which it has to contend. 


Painful I ſuppoſe it muſt be to others; 
certain I am, that it is painful to me, to touch 
on any thing, that might ſavour of egotiſm; 
but I ought not here to omit: expreſſing - my 
| gratitude 
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Majeſty has lately been pleaſed to allow, of a 
plough in Windfor Park (ſee Mr. Kent's correct 
ſtatement of the fact), as well as for a deſire, 
expreſſed by his Majeſty, to witneſs the effect 
of another double-furrow plough, differing in 
no reſpet from the former, except in the prin- 
ciple of draught. The plough is nearly finiſhed. 
Wiſhing, if poſſible, to aſſert nothing, and to 
prove every thing, I ſhall only ſay, that at pre- 
ſent I believe it, from its conſtruction, better 
able to contend with flinty and rocky foils, than 
any ſwing plough can do. By an alteration in 
the conſtruction of the beam, from that invented 
by Mr. Tugwell of Glouceſterſhire, however 
trifling, I might have ſteered clear of his prin- 
ciple of draught ; but it ſuits me rather, by 
_ adopting it as it ſtands, to pay his ingenuity 
the tribute I am perſuaded it merits; conſcious, 
that, after minute inveſtigation, I could not 
improve on it, or produce another ſo good. 
There yet remains to prove the ſpecific power 
requiſite to work different ploughs, which can 
hardly be done without the aid of a machine, 
and this I have made it my buſineſs to obtain, 
whereby it will be proved, whether the pre- 
ference is to be given to caſt iron, or wooden 
F mould- 
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mould boards, of the ſame form. Compariſons 


will alſo be made between each of theſe double - 
furrow ploughs, ſhaped in every reſpett alike, 
carrying a different ſized furrow: this will be 
done ſhortly, and the reſult made known, if 
required. Aware, that in the introduction of 
any novel practice, the trial of an hour, or fix 
hours, or a day's work, would be inconcluſive, 
I truſt I ſhall eſtabliſh by continued work, with- 
in the reach of the Board's inſpetction, that four 
ſteers or young oxen, in either of theſe double- 
furrow ploughs, ſhall attempt nothing in a ſhort 
exertion, which they cannot in a fair courſe of 
labour with eaſe maintain. My belief is, that . 
they will plough two ſtatute acres per day, in 
five hours and an half, and that they will main- 
tain this with caſe five days per week, for any 
reaſonable length of time. In ſhort, whoever 
may invent or improve, double furrow ploughs 
muſt be carried into general praQtice ; they ap- 
ply equally to horſe as to ox teams. In ſtirring 
earths (thwarting) by extreme diſpatch of work, 
they enable us to take advantage of that critical 
moment, on which the ſucceſs of crops moſt 
materially depends ; will do away thoſe abſurd - 
and ungrateful repinings at the diſpenſations of 
a wile and benign Providence, for the want of 

that 
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that. ſeaſonable weather, which, on its coming, 
their own ineffetive ſyſtem denies the uſe of; 
and conſiſtently with every principle of mecha- 
nics, it will probably appear, that the concuſſion 
given to earth by the action of the firſt, and 
taken immediate advantage of by the ſecond 
ſhare, may break any adheſion of the ſoils, and 
conſequently leſſen the reſiſtance: ſo it is in- 
finitely eaſier to overturn a carriage in motion 
than when ſtanding ſtill, although the angle of 
elevation in both caſes is the fame. Deſultory 
trials, as I have before ſaid, and thoſe for a 
day's work only, muſt neceſſarily be vague and 
inconcluſive, when made at any diſtance from 
each other, in different ſoils, and under very 
different circumſtances, oftentimes occaſioned 
by accident ; but when that national farm ſhall 
be eſtabliſhed, which I had the honour laſt 
ſpring to propoſe for your conſideration, and 
the Board of Agriculture had the goodneſs to 
approve, all theſe difficulties will be done away. 
Ploughs might be tried with accuracy, their 
qualities for different ſoils and works aſcertained, 
and inſtead of the contradictory reports furniſhed 
by various countries, the truth eſtabliſhed, and 
accurately ſtated to the public. The objekt, I 
truſt you will agree with me, is fo important, 

* F 2 and 


ment of each animal ſingly, the horſe at C 20. 
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and the ſums ſaved by it in farming labour ſo 
immenſe, as to juſtify every exertion, and to 
call forth che * of es — in 


1 bag leave to offer to the Board's conſi- 
deration a correct and candid ſtatement of the 
comparative expenſe between his Majeſty's 
horſe-teams, as once uſed, and the Hereford, 
Devon, and Glamorgan ox- teams, during the 
year 1797; by reference to which, it appears, 
that of 65 horſes, and of 107 oxen, there is 
a balance in favor of the latter of C51. 168. 
6d.; or on the ſame comparative average ſtate- 


gs. per ann. and the ox £7; 188. 6d. ditto, there 
appears a balance in favour of the ox of C ig. 
os. 6d. ; not to mention the difference in favour 
of oxen in the prime coſt, and wear and tear of 
the tackle, if worked in yokes and bows; the 
caſualties and ailments, to which horſes are more 
peculiarly liable; the little attendance required 
by the ox; and the conſideration, that if an 


accident happens to the horſe, he is worth no 


more than his ſkin, whereas in this caſe, an ox 
in any tolerable working order, is ever worth 
half his former value. It belongs to me only, 
from 
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from my own knowledge, to ſay, I have never 
found his Majeſty's oxen otherwiſe than in good 
working condition; an inſtance rarely to be 
found, except in countries long habituated to 
their uſe ; that not a ſingle horſe being employed 
in ſo great a concern, the road work and labour 
muſt be ſyſtematic, often ſevere; and that, 
where 50 three year old ſteers are every year 
brought into labour, at the age of four and five 
worked hard, and at the age of fix years fatted 
off, if profit is to be made in tillage huſbandry, 
it muſt here be found. 


— 


| Prejudice apart, any ſyſtem, which em- 
braces economy, and, what is of more import- 
ance, diſpatch i in labour, muſt be held up, under 
whatever form it may preſent itſelf ; to enforce 
the good policy of ſeizing the moment, when 
ground is in temper for working, is the baſis, 
on which crops very much depend. By the 
joint efforts of precept and example to ſtimulate 
men to new efforts, by crying down with im- 
partiality ſyſtems founded in error, and holding 
up to public view ſuch as merit imitation, the 
Board of Agriculture will fulfil the purpoſe of 
its inſtitution, and ſtand high in the eſtimation of 
every man, who loves his country. 


» 
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Of that taſte for expenſe, which has lately 
prevailed in out-door farm buildings, and the 
policy of again bringing it within proper bounds, 
there cannot exiſt a doubt. It was the Prefi- 
dent's duty to notice any praQtice tending to 
promote this, from whatſoever quarter it might 
come. Such doctrines might not be popular 
with tenants, who rarely pay for repairs, but 
fully merited the attention of landlords. 


Of theſe two-furrow ploughs it would be 
ſuperfluous to ſay much more. Their con- 
ſtruftion and ſubſequent effect upon trial have 
been ſtated in the Communications to the Board. 


But as the Author was not allowed, before his 


departure from England, the common privilege 
even of unfortuate authors, that of corretcting 


his own pages, he is under the neceſſity of quot- 


ing fuch few paſſages, as may further illuſtrate 
the ſubject; more eſpecially as the whole, in 
its preſent ſtate, is hardly intelligible ; and that 
part of it, which relates to the moveable mould- 
Plate, totally fo, from the want of a front and 


back view of the plough, to mark the exact 


point, where the ſcrews, paſſing through the 
bd 7 mould- 
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mould-board, are attached to the mould-plate. 

(See Plate*.) The principle of this moveable 
plate may not at firſt catch the attention of every 
reader; but it has found ftout advocates in 
: ploughmen, becauſe it ſaves their right arm 
much trouble in wedging and hammering mould- 
plates, and their right leg much exertion in 
attempting to tread flat that furrow, which the 
plough had left on an edge. 


To qualify any two-furrow ploughs for 
broad work of all deſcriptions, breaking up 
leys included, theſe plates are indiſpenſably 

neceſſary. In ſingle ploughs they are almoſt 
equally ſo. All fingle ploughs ought to work 
on their own baſe, cloſe at heel, as the technical 
term is, or the furrow muſt be irregularly laid ; 
but two-furrow ploughs muſt abſolutely do fo, 
or r they will ene be thrown out of work 
Every 


* A writer on theſe ſubjects, and a very voluminous 
as well as a diſtinguiſhed one, was holding cheap two- 
furrow ploughs of all deſcriptions, for every purpoſe of 
fallowing whatever; but allowed them to be excellent +55 
for ley ground, becauſe they made ſuch diſpatch of work. 
This gentleman, ſacrificing all to his favourite ſyſtem of 
one-bout ridges, muſt have forgotten the whole race of 
barley and turnip lands, and has treated with contempt 
the 
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Every thing, that was fuppoſed to be effected 
by theſe ploughs without injury to the cattle, 
both as to the number of oxen, or the power 
equal to its weight of draught, has been juſtified 
by ſucceſſive trials im the turnip-fallowing of 
laſt ſummer, in the ley-wheats of laſt autumn, 
and in the barley ſowing of this ſpring. (See 
Paper on Ploughing, in the ſecond volume of 
Communications to the Board, page 418.) 


We next have to hint at a recommendation 
to the Board of Agriculture for the purpoſe of 
eſtabliſhing provincial farming ſocieties over the 
whole kingdom, without which no ſyſtematic com- 
munication could well be kept up between the 
national Board, and thoſe plain unlettered men, 
who farm the bulk of Engliſh yeomen. The ne- 
ceſſity of ſuch links in the chain muſt be ob- 
vious to all ; and, where leading men have exert- 
cd themſelves in their ſeveral circles, they have 
ſucceeded in {ch eſtabliſhments. With plea- 
ſure we fee them forming alſo in Ireland, once 
our ſiſter kingdom, but now, to the triumph of 

thoſe, 


the whole ſyſtem of clearing ground, its ſtirrings (croſs- 
plonghings) and laſt earths. For no man in his ſenſes 
would think of throwing theſe up into one-bout ridges, 
as he contended for, 


(i ) 
thoſe, who had the boldneſs to plan, and wiſ- 


dom to bring to maturity ſuch a meaſure, form- 
ing a part of that imperial kingdom, henceforth 
probably doomed to take ſuch a diſtinguiſhed 
lead among mankind. If we fee, as undoubt- 
edly we do ſee, great and rapid improvements 
reſulting from ſuch inſtitutions, how much more 
will not that country profit, when its tranquillity 
ſhall be eſtabliſhed, and as our fellow labourer 
of old, Walter Blithe, in his treatiſe, „ The 
Engliſh Improver, improved,” predicted of his 
brother ſoldiers, when he ſays, in the words of 
Iſaiah, They ſhall beate their ſwords into 
% ploughſhares, and their ſpeares into pruning- 
+ hookes,” 
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SHEEP any WOOL 


Ir is now time to refer to the third Addreſs 
to the Board, which was as follows: 


Addreſs to the Board of Agriculture, on the 
Subject of Sheep and Wool, on the 14th of 
May 1799, by Lord Somerville, Prefident, 


TxusTiNnG I ſhall not be found prodigal 
of your time and attention, I take the liberty 
of recommending in the moſt urgent manner to 
your notice, the following propoſitions, fully 
perſuaded that the ſubject, in the moſt direct 
manner, embraces the beſt intereſts of the com- 
merce and agriculture of this nation; and that 
ſpeedy ſucceſs will be the reſult. Whilſt in 
common with others, who have to propoſe mea- 
ſures, bearing the ſtamp of novelty, I am pre- 
pared for that ſpirit of inveſtigation and doubt, 
ſo natural to a refleQing people, I have little to 
fear from this propoſition, becauſe the intereſt 
of one claſs of our manufacturing countrymen 
is not upheld againſt another, nor is the landed 
ſtirred up in oppoſition to the commercial in- 

tereſt ; 


' "ad 
tereſt; but without diſturbing any eſtabliſhed 
praftice, I um enabled to hold to their view, by 
patient and ſteady exertion, the reality of mutual 
benefits, beyond all pofibility of contradiQtion. 
If, in ſo doing, the plans of ſome few mono- 
polizers of a foreign article, which they vainly 
imagined indiſpenſably needful to our manu- 
faQtures, have been deranged, and a damp 
thrown on their ſelfiſh ſpeculations, they will 
find as little commiſeration as they merit, and 
I ſhall fit down contented under their ill will. 


The political fituation of Spain may be 
uch as to ſhut out, or at leaſt materially in- 

creaſe the preſent difficulty of importing her 
wool into this country; in which caſe it is a 
matter of the utmoſt national importance, that 
the fine woollen trade of Great Britain ſhould 
ſuffer nothing in reputation. That this is ſpee- 
dily to be effected, I have no doubt; indeed 
the patterns now before my eyes ſo abſolutely 
prove the fact, that as an individual, bound in 
a particular manner to ſupport the agricultural 
produce of my own country, I am reſolved, 
from Midſummer-day next, never again to wear 
ſuperfine cloth, or kerſeymere, any part of 
which ſhall be of foreign growth. It would 
Ss. doubtleſs 
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doubtleſs be adviſeable to leave, uncontrouled, 
the import of raw articles manufattured. here; 
for in a great commercial country ke this, of 
what conſideration is that million of money, 
annually paid for the import of Spaniſh woal? 
But the timely interference. of thoſe, whoſe duty 
it is, will probably teach the Hamburgh dealers 
in Spaniſh wool, to be cautious. how they at- 
tempt any great advance of price, as we ſuſpett 
they mean to do, preparatory to which, is the 
advance of 25. per yard on ſuperſine cloths : 

this, without any thing like blame attaching to 
the clothjers, may be attributed to the limited 
quantities imported, and advanced price of the 
article ; a damaged ſample of which ſold, very 
lately, for 45. 6d. per Ib, * 


To 


* The diſcuſſion of this ſubject being now well 
known among the trade, the advance on fine cloths, which 
would have taken place the week before laſt, is not yet 
heard of. Indeed, Mr. Wright, a manufacturer from 
Leeds, was ſo candid as to inform an honorary member 
of this Board, that intending to lay out a very large ſum 
of money in Spaniſh wool juſt now, he was awake to the 
operation this diſcuſſion muſt have on foreign wool, and 
that he had thereby eſcaped a loſs of ſome hundred 
pounds. 
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blow, levelled at one of our moſt valuable ma- 
nufattures, to recall farmers' attention to the 
quality of wool, as well as the carcaſe, is a la- 


bour worthy of the Board of Agriculture; and 


muſt meet the heartieſt concurrence of every 
woollen manufacturer whatever. 


Leſt prejudice might ariſe, I would avoid 
naming any particular breed of ſhort-woolled 


ſheep, as preferable; ſuffice it to ſay, that many 
different ſorts are uſed in the manufacture of 
| ſuperfine and kerſeymere cloths; and that, by due 
attention, and ſpirited improvement in the ſyſ- 
tem of huſbandry, they may be infinitely ex- 
tended, and multiplied; whilſt, by management, 
the quality may be moſt eſſentially improved. 
They, who conſider this meaſure ſuperficially, 
may be led to ſuppoſe, that attention to wool 
is, all at once, to produce neglett of the carcaſe. 
But why is it, that, to avoid one extreme, we 
run into another? Why are thoſe qualities in 
the ſame animal deemed incompatible ? This 
doctrine is not of old ſtanding, and for its age, 


its progreſs has been moſt fatal. To mark the 


cloſe affinity of wool to the carcaſe, it is well 


known, that any wool-apler, who is a judge 
* - 


of 


To . anticipate. and ward off ſo. ſevere a 


4 
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of his | buſineſs, will not only know, if ſheep 
have been pinched by cold or hunger, but, by 
a break in the wool, will fay within fix weeks 
at what time of the year it happened. The 
fine-woolled manufatturers are ſtrongly impreſ- 
ſed with an idea, that the docttines of the Lei- 
ceſter Tup Aſſociation have injured the wools 
of Great Britain beyond all belief. Surely it 
muſt regret, that doctrines, tending to ſerve 
perhaps a particular purpoſe, ſhould have 
produced ſuch general injury; it ts too much 
maſter of its trade 'to doubt for a moment, 
that the beft and cloſeſt woolled ſheep, of every 
deſcription, is, generally ſpeaking, the healthieſt 
animal, and the higheſt of proof. 


In the application of the different breeds 
of theſe uſeful animals to different countries, 
foil and climate are abſolutely deciſive; and, 
where theſe circumſtances are forgotten, diſap- 
pointment follows. It is the height of folly to 
puſh any particular breed, where theſe are not 
congenial; and this argument is concluſive to 
all, who clamour againſt the introduction of one 
breed, leſt it might injure another; for whilſt 
we daily ſee fo many commons ſtocked with 
loſa, inftead of profit, and the dry fallow ſyſ- 

tem 
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tem is yet to be found in any part of the king- 
dom (the wetteſt clays excepted), every good 

breed in the iſland may look to extenſion, and 
the nation. to increaſed wealth, And here it 
may not be amiſs to obſerve, that to the mounte- 
bank doctrines of croſſing diſſimilar breeds, 
whom Nature, in its infinite wiſdom, had ſet 
aſunder, we are indebted for much confuſion 


and miſmanagement ; but this, although preju- 
dicial, is tranſient. 


& Naturam expellas furcd tamen uſque recurret.” 


Sheep are bountiful N to man; for let us 
blunder as we will, they feed us, clothe us, and 


put money in our pockets; and can hardly, 
under any bad treatment, be kept with loſs. 


But convinced, that the ſhorteſt follies are 
beſt, and determined ſpeedily to correct them, 
let us turn our attention to that management, 
which, in a very great degree, gives Spaniſh 
wool the preference it merits ; and to the artifi- 
cial, but profitable imitations of its rival, the 
Ryeland, or Hereford wool. Of the value of 
the Spaniſh carcaſe, and its aptitude to lay on 


fat, 


* 


MP 
fat, I would ſay little, for Spain is a country 


holding limited converſe with ſtrangers. All 


writers, foreign as well as native, agree, that the 
meat is good in quality; but of the Rycland, 
I can from experience aſſert, that no ſheep in 
this kingdom are worth, on an average, more 
per pound, none will bear to ſtock more thickly 
on land, or look ſtarvation better in the face, 
* they are protected from cold. 


The 5 may be e perhaps, 
but we are infants in the knowledge of ſheep 
and their treatment, compared with the Spaniſh 
people. Their flocks, bearing fine wool, are 
diſtinguiſhed by the appellation of Traſhumante; 
and ſo called from travelling from one end of 
the kingdom to the other; they are wintered in 
Eſtramadura, and other warm provinces; during 
ſummer months they graze on the mountains of 
Caſtille, Leon, and Aſturias. 


* On the contrary, thoſe flocks, which are 

& always ſtationary, are for that reaſon called 
« Eſtante, and belong to the provinces of Eſ- 
« tramadura, Molina, Cordova, and other 
« diſtricts. For the government of the above, 
„ the board, or council, of La Meſta is eſta- 
bliſhed, 
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& bliſhed, with its peculiar laws and jutiſdic. 
and is divided into four departments, 


“ tions: 
„Segovia, Leon, Soria, and Cuenga. The 
& wool from the two firſt- mentioned places is 
_ & reputed to be of the firſt quality; Soria next, 
& and Cuenca the laſt; but amongſt the whole, 
& there are gradations of more or leſs fine and 


& good quality, in proportion to paſture, and 
care of the farmer or ho « . 


4 All foreigners agree, that no ſheep pro- 
& duce ſuch fine fleeces as the Merino breed. 
« The paſture, and the temperature of the 
& climate, contribute chiefly to uphold the 
& quality of the wool in the Merino ſheep; and 
& likewiſe give ſuch an excellent taſte and fla- 
& vour to the meat. Their head ſhepherd is 
% a man of authority, and of unqueſtionable 
& ſkill and activity; his wages are immenſe for 
& that country: he has a horſe, and has abſolute 
ce dominion over fifty ſhepherds, and fifty dogs. 
& Ten thouſand ſheep compoſe a flock, divided 
& into ten tribes of one thouſand ſheep each; 
ce five” ſhepherds to each tribe; ſo that each 
& man looks after two hundred ſheep.”* 


H In 


* See Dillon's ai of Don John Bowles's 
Travels through Spain. 
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In addition to a moſt admirable and ſyſte- 
matic management of their flocks in general, the 
fuperior quality of the wool may depend on 
three circumſtances, the laſt by far the moſt 
important. 1/t. The uſe of ſalt.— It is ſpread 
on {mall tiles or flates, amongſt which the ſheep 
are driven, and allowed to take as much as they 
require : when grazing on limeſtone ſoils, they 
require none. It is ſuppoſed, and with great 
truth, to corrett any acidity in the ſtomach, a 
diſorder common to ſheep even in that climate ; 
but of a much more ſerious nature in the damp 
climate of Great Britain, more particularly when 
ſtocked on green floaty food, ſuch as turnips, 
vetches, or young clovers. The heavy duty 
on ſalt muſt be prohibitory in this country fo 
far as regards ſheep, and for that reaſon was 
not laid on in Spain. But it occurs to me, that 

chalk may be a moſt beneficial ſubſtitute for it ; 
and though not ſo warming in its nature as ſalt, 
is ſtill as good to correct acidity. Chalk has 
long been given to fatting calves, for the pur. 
pole of correcting this acidity; and why not to 
ſheep, and lambs, who are equally ſubjett to it? 
2dly. The practice of rubbing into the wool, 
red or yellow ochre in the month of September. 
It is ſuppoſed to mix with, and qualify the per- 
7 oy ſpiration, 
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ſpiration, which would otherwiſe give an aſpe- 
rity to the wool, and to form a coat impenetrable = 
to rain or cold. And gdly. To the incalculable 
advantages they derive from the due operation 
of their code of ſheep-laws, the Meſta; by 
changing their climate with the ſeaſon, ſo as to 
preſerve an equal temperature of air. Such 
treatment muſt benefit the carcaſes materially ; 
the whole world allows it gives a decided ſupe- 
riority to the wool. Spaniſh flocks are never 
let out of the fold to feed, until the departure 
of the morning dews, which are deemed preju- 
dicial to ſheep, and may in part occaſion that 
well known diſorder, the rot of the liver. There 
is little doubt that it is the immediate occaſion 
of the foot-rot; which in this climate rarely 
makes its appearance before St. Bartholomew's 
day (the 25th of Auguſt). Their ſheep are 
ſweated a day or two before ſhearing, to make 
the wool part well from the body, as well as, 
perhaps, to add ſomething to the weight; and 
are carefully houſed during the night, or in cold 
raw weather, for ſome days after ſhearing. If, 
in one uniform temperature of climate, this 
treatment is eſſential to the health of ſheep, and 
beyond a doubt it is ſo; how much more is it 
neceſſary in the variable and uncertain climate 

H 2 of 
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of Great Britain? Vet numbers of us have 
never given a moment's thought, to what we 


may ſuppoſe would be ſelf-evident to men of 
any capacity whatever. 


Although we cannot command a temperate 
or ſteady climate, much of its ſeverity may be 
counteracted by cheap and ſimple means. In 
the mountainous, or hilly, diſtricts, eſſential 
benefit to the wool may be derived from atten- 
tion to aſpe& and elevation, as well as ſoil; 
and where this attention has been paid, wool is 
of a ſuperior quality. It is alſo familiar to 
every farmer whatever, that the value of the 
carcaſe is much influenced by an attention to 
this circumſtance ; — by ſtocking the higher 
grounds in ſummer, where freſh air may be 
found ; and low, well ſheltered lands, lying to 
the ſouth, when winter advances ; but though 
known, this 1s for ever negletted in prattice. 


Sheep in ſome vales, particularly of the 
ſouthern and weſtern diſtricts, where encloſures 
are ſmall, and the circulation of freſh air im- 
peded, will pay little or nothing, during the 
ſummer months, let the keep be ever ſo good, 
owing to the heat, and that inſtinctive terror, 
which 
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which they have of the maggot, or blow-fly. In 
the three winter months again, all men conſider 
themſelves fortunate, if their ſtore flock loſe 
nothing in condition. Reaſoning on our own 
knowledge, and on facts long eſtabliſhed, need 
any ſtronger argument be adduced, to ſhow how 
attentive we muſt hereafter be to ſuch a ſyſtem, 
if we had not at this hour ſheep in every part 
of the kingdom dying by thouſands, of cold, 
and want of keep? It is cheaper to feed the 
out, than the inſide ; yet plain as all this ſeems 
to be, the practice is rarely, if any where, to be 
found, but in Herefordſhire; therefore it is, 
that the Ryeland, as I ſhall prove by the ſamples _ 
I do myſelf the honour to lay before the Board, 
is, in quality very nearly equal to the Spaniſh 
wool ; and Spaniſh writers themſelves confeſs it. 
The ſamples, too, of cloth, which I pledge 
myſelf were not made for the purpoſe, but 
found ready in the market for ſale, have ſcarcely 
been deemed inferior in quality to thoſe of Spa- 
niſh mixture, even by manufacturers, or dealers 


in woollen goods; and ſome of the firſt repu- 
tation have examined them. 


It muſt not be ſuppoſed, that I am ſug- 
geſting coſtly. buildings for the purpoſe of cott- 
AD. ing 
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ing ſheep in the night-time during the cold 
weather; two objettions ariſe to them; they 
are not moveable, and may want freſh air, un- 
leſs high and large; for air is as neceflary at 
theſe ſeaſons to ſheep as warmth, and warmth 
as air. Farmers, who come neareſt to this mode 
of treatment, will ſhear the beſt wool, and will 
carry more ſtock per acre. What ſhould any 
ſenſible man care for the ſhallow reputation of 
making an animal here and there fatter than 
common, or fatter, perhaps, than ſuited the 
market, where it was fold. Profit and good 
management are all we look to in huſbandry. 
Nothing can be more ſimple than that cot or 
covered fold I wiſh to recommend for general 
adoption during the cold months. Two frames, 
one faſtened to the back of hurdles either round 
the fold, or, if only half round it, on that fide 
where the wind is, and the other forming a 
penthouſe, or cover, towards the infide of the 
fold, reſting on a. pole of four or five feet in 
height, with a declivity of fourteen or fifteen 
inches, to let the rain run off, will give ſheep 
every protection they require, will keep dry 
their fodder, and will allow them to ſeek 
freſh air if neceſſary. Theſe frames may be 
made of five poles, each eight feet long, and 

at 
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at fifteen inches diſtance from each other, may 
be bound by withy or rope-yarn, to reeds, long 
ftraw, or any. light ſubſtance, which will turn 
wind and rain; by the help of a light drag on 
four low wheels, theſe and the hurdles may be 
moved from place to place, and ſet up again in 
as little time as, without ſuch a* carriage, is re- 
quired to change a common fold ; the conveni- 
ence, and trifling expence of ſuch cotting, muſt 
defeat every objeQtion to a ſyſtem, which ought, 
long ago, to have been in general adoption 


throughout the iſland. It is poſſible, that by a 


ſudden change of wind, when blowing hard, 
theſe ſheltered hurdles may be thrown down 


occaſionally, and ſometimes broken; but they 
may be replaced at a trifling expence : no other 


objettion occurs to their general uſe worthy of 


notice. 


Not a ſhadow of doubt reſts with me, that 
in the ſhort period of five years, under ſuch 


management, whatever the breed of ſheep may 


be, the wool of the young ſtock will be im- 
proved one-fifth in quality, and the carcaſe 
kept up at a reduced expenſe. It would be uſe- 


leſs adducing any more arguments juſt now, to 


— farmers to a due ſenſe of their own 1n» 
intereſts: 
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tereſts : few,. perhaps, know the application of 
their own wool; into how. many claſſes it is 
ſorted, or that each, when ſorted, finds its way 
over every part of the kingdom to its own ap- 
propriate manufacture, whatever the diſtance 
may be ;—but to clothiers and wholeſale dealers 
in woollens, a few words remain to be ſaid. 


On a deſultory view of this ſubjeQ, ſome 
may be inclined, and no donbt will ſay, Cui 
bono? what good will this do us? It will do 
this;—it will lead to the improved quality of 
Britiſh fine wool, which is the baſis of their 
manufacture; that, if ſuperfine cloths are made 
from picked ſamples, the command of 500,000 
inſtead of $00,000 fleeces, muſt add conſider- 
ably to the quality of the article manufattured ; 
and they will daily feel themſelves leſs depen- 
dent on an imported article, for which they 
are often forced to pay dearly; and which, from 
the political fituation as before ſtated of the 
country from whence it comes, may be loſt to 
our manufattures altogether. With a falſe pre- 

judice on the minds of all Europe, that this 
foreign article was neceſſary for our fine cloths, 
I leave clothiers to judge how much, in ſuch , 
a caſe, their trade will ſuffer, As it is, I can 

| aſſure 


( 67 ) 
aſſur ure them, I have found all ranks of men 
ready to purchaſe their goods, talking nothing 
of a reduced price, hut, certainly very hoſtile to 


an advanced one. This ſort of encouragement 
muſt ſtrike home to their feelings, and is of 


© ©# #4 


more value than pages and. volumes written on 


the ſubjeRt. 


During i its inveſtigation, I have had to con- 


tend with much myſtery and ſecrecy ; and with- ? 


out the aſſiſtance of ſome liberal and intelligent 
men of the trade, could never have poſſeſſed 
myſelf of theſe facts. To Mr. Lambert of Suf- 
folk Street, I am particularly indebted ; the 
event, I truſt, will prove, that his time and ſkill 
have not been thrown away. I am poſſeſſed of 
many letters from gentlemen, with whom I 
have had occaſion to correſpond « on the ſubjett, 
near Leeds; from Mr. Ellman of Glynd, i in 
Suſſex, the diſtinguiſhed i improver c of the South 
Down ſheep ; ; and from Mr. Powell, near Roſ., 

whoſe flock, though ſmall, is known to be of 
the pure Rycland blood. To Sir Joſeph Banks 
I am indebted for a pattern of his native co- 
loured broad cloth, manufaftured from ſheep 


of the pure Spaniſh blood, bred in this un- 
I try; 
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try; and to Sir Watkin Williams Wynne, for 


a pattern of the like from a half. croſs of the 
pure Spaniſh ram, and the North Wales ewe. 


The Bath and Weſt of England Society has 


long paid unremitting attention to this ſubjeR, 
has in the handſomeſt terms expreſſed its appro- 
bation of this ſeaſonable interference in a matter 
of ſuch national importance, and is well diſ- 
poſed to render the Board that aſſiſtance its 
ſituation in the centre of the fine cloth manu- 


factures will enable it do with every poſſible 
effect. 


I muſt be indulged with a repetition of 
what is before ſtated, that, to avoid encounter- 
ing prejudices natural to men's minds, I ſtudi- 
ouſly have refrained from holding up any one 
breed of ſheep in preference to another. Satiſ- 
fied I am not at my own ſtatement of theſe 
facts; but in this and every other inftance I con- 
ſider what comes from my pen, as fitting only 
to excite inveſtigation from abler heads than i it 
is my fortune to poſſeſs: from ſuch we may 
expect diſcuſſions on this ſubje& worthy the 
public notice. 


A 89.) 


However fortunate an inveſtigation of this 
nature may have been, in engaging the public 
notice, in calling forth general ſupport, j in fi- 
mulating the manufacturer to exertion, and in 
opening the long cloſed eyes of farmers to fo 
prominent a branch of buſbandry, from the 
months of June to December, much might bave 
been i in agitation, but little in ſo ſhort a period 
could well be proved. It becomes a duty, how- 
ever, in, the Preſident of the Board of Agricul- 
ture, with no leſs gratitude than pleaſure, to 
point out the conſequences, which have abſo. 


lutely reſulted. Spaniſh, wool, which, in the 


month of April, was above 55. 34. and daily 


advancing i in price, bas gradually fallen to 45. 


6d. per lb. and is yet falling: here is a poſitive 
profit to the manufafturer in his ra article, of 
one- fifth, which muſt call down ſhame on thoſe, 
who perſiſt in the late advance of 2s. per yard, 


on Taraign cloths, facetiouſly termed, ſuperfines. 


In oppoſition to this, the viſible improve · 
ment in the manufacture of Britiſh cloths, even 


in a few months, before any correſpondent im- 


provement in native wools could have taken 
effect, muſt tend to counterat any attempt at 
me in foreign wools; the dread of which 
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| (G0) 
has hung like a ple about the neck of 
clothiers, thrown the workmen out of employ, 
and brought his diſtreſſed family on the over- 
burdened pariſh for relief. Such has been the 
obvious reſult, ſo much i in this ſhort ſpace of 
time has been realized to the manufacturer; 
and whilſt Spaniſh. wool, in ſpite « of paragraphs 
in newſpapers, and puff without end, was gra- 
dually ſinking to its true relative value, Britiſh 
fine wools have riſen 6d. and 7d. per lb. which 
leaves a . in favour of our own 1 wools, 


price. This circumſtance lone ſpeaks the con- 


currence,  whithout denial, of the public at 
large; 5 and is of itfelf Tufficient hereafter 'to 


ſecure every attention in farmers to the quality 
of "wool. r too muſt be had to the 


period, which called for an adoption of ſuch 


meaſures : the whole "Levant market was juſt 
then opened to our manufacturers, which might 
have cauſed a riſe on Britiſh, but never could 


have produced a fall in the price of Spaniſh 


wools. 


- 


\ 


The average prices of native wools are 
wh as follows: n 


6 6 9 


— Woots. PO e Punt 


/ 


d. 28 Ib, Mi 
Lincoln - 26 © per tod, or © 
Leiceſter - 21 6 - de . © WF 
4 as pans | « F547 INDE 
e- r 
"oe ER 


Norfolk © 22 48 6 . - 1 8 
South Down 1 = = 4 10 de , 
Hereford, trinde na 115 

according to act : ST 


of FP arliament from. 25. 54 to 3 0 = de 1 
Woolsof the Wo.. ** 
ceſter and Shrop- Os A 
ſhire commons from a 10 2 0 de 
; STOUT nor from 


* It was vin alferted by works, that 8 
could not be made from Engliſh woot alone. The Author 
therefore, ſent for 250 lbs. of South Down wool, from 
the flock of Mr. Ellman, in order to prove what could be 
done with Engliſh wool, not by picking a ſmall paxt, but 
by working th The whole | up into kerſeymeres. Spch 
thing might Have more eafily'been done from the Rydlana 
ſheep, the wool of which, as is well known, Beats a 
higher price. The whole of this wool, with the excep- 
tion of a very few pounds, was worked up into kerſey- 
meres of different colours, which, the nature of this wool 
conſidered, proved of a moſt excellent quality, and dura- 
ble in wear. 


—— — — — 
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from North and South Wales, generally ſpeak- 
ing, from Exmoor, Dartmoor, &c. too low 
to be here enumerated, bearing a riſe, however, 
proportionate to other ſhort native wools, and 
deſtined to the ſame manufattures: one inſtance, 
however, may be given; the extent of this laſt 
mentioned, Dartmoor, is well known, an object, 
from its magnitude, of national importance; its 
wool is, at this time, worth” about 7d. per lb- 
whilſt Herefordſhire wool, by a partial attain- 
ment of the Spaniſh ſyſtem, with few, if any 
other, advantages, ſells for gs. 6d. per! Ib. by the 
fleece, nearly 'four-fifths more. What wagl 
. ſheep of this ſort carry, is breechy, that is to 
ſay, long and coarſe on the haunches where 
warmth ds fiot/ wanted, thin and wiry on the 
back and loins where warmth is moſt eſſential 
to the health and profit of the animal itſelf, If 
ſuch be che effect of cold and hunger in the 
ſouthern, how much more caution is demanded 
in the northern latitudes of this kingdom: The 
neceffity of warmth i in many parts of the north 
is admitted, and after a manner obtained, at the 
expenſe of the wool indeed; tar and butter are 
rubbed in at a conſiderable prime coſt, by which 
the wool is cloſed on each ſide the animal, 
forming 3 a | fort of penthouſe, How tender the 


ſpinal 


( 63 ) 
ſpinal marrow of every animal is, need not be 
brought juſt now to our recolleQion; this tar- 
ring and buttering is well meant, and, 'if it be 
not too expenſive, if it does not injure the 
wool, and by the expoſure of the back to rain 
and ſnow, endanger the health of the whole 


flock, it would be an excellent method. Hopes 
are entertained, that a ſubſtitute for ſuch treat- 


ment can be offered to notice, productive of 


much good effect. Few commons, if any, pay 
better than that of Morf, which will appear, by 
reference to Mr. Pitt's letter of July 27th. 


Here he admits, that no return can be reckon- 


ed on beyond the wool, becauſe all profit in 
the carcaſe muſt go to ſupport theſe ſheep 
during winter. If then, on our moſt produłtive 
commons, ſheep are kept for their wool, how 
can we account for ſuch general and ruinous 
neglect of that produce, for which alone theſe 
animals are kept ? A mere ſtatement of theſe 
fafts will warrant us, perhaps, in concluding, 
that we ought not only to encloſe our ſheep, 
but alſo our commons, ſuch, that is to ſay, as 
will pay for encloſing. 


The reader's pardon is ſolicited, if ſome- 


what more be {aid on a ſubject hinted at in the 
Addreſs, —Every day's obſervation muſt add to 


our 
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the food of ſtock, of ſheep more particularly. 


caprice, but from a powerful inſtinct within, 


( 64 ) 
our regret, that, ſalt. is not a component part of 


How many diſeaſes, ariſing from damp climate, 
from relaxation, and, from rank green food, 
might it not ſubdue ! Our duty on ſalt forbids 
even the ſmalleſt waſte in its application, but 
by no means precludes. its uſe. The ingenious 
and no, leſs benevolent Count Rumford, tells 
us, that in Germany, ſalt is univerſally given 
has oxen and cows in a. fatting ſtate, and that 
their proof is proportionate to the quantity gi- 
ven. We are all ſenſihle of the effect of ſalt 
on the human body ; we. are told how unwhole- 
ſome, we know, how unpalatable, freſh meat 
and vegetables are. without it. The ARIES 
held it in the higheſt eſtimation, 


« Omnis menſa male ponitur abſque ſale.” 


We alſo know the avidity, with which animals, 
in a wild ſtate, ſeek the ſalt- pans of Africa and 
America, and the difficulties they will encounter 
to reach them; this cannot ariſe from accident or 


- which, beyond controul, impels them to ſeek, at 
all riſks, that, which is ſalubrious, and laughs 
to ſcorn the ſpeculative opinions of us weak 
mortals, But, if we muſt look to old ulage, 

and 


( 6s ) 


and dare not ſeek the untrodden path of nature 
and common ſenſe, is it not notorious that hay, 
mouldy from rain, is rendered palatable, and 
infinitely nutricious to cattle, by ſimply ſtrew- 
ing ſalt on the ſtack, at the rate of 10 or 15 
Ibs. per ton, when making? Equally notorious 
is it, that a ſenſible effect is hereby produced 
to the taſte, that cattle will prefer it to better 
hay, well put together, and will demand, when 
fed on it, without injury to themſelves, three 
times as much water ; which circumſtance alone 


accounts for that aptitude to fatten, never denied 
to * ſo ſalted. | 


The Preſident is little diſpoſed to recom- 
mend that to the adoption of others, which he 
will not himſelf put in practice: he was ſtag- 
gered, as every other man will be, at the price 


of ſalt, which cannot, with the duty, be uſed 


at leſs than £1. 5s. for each ton of hay, car- 
riage not included ; but from a perfect convic- 
tion, that, by its effects, a threefold intereſt 
will be returned, he is reſolved in future to be- 
ſtow from 5 to 20 lb. of ſalt on his bay for 
ſtore, and fat cattle, varying the quantity, as 

ſeaſons are more or leſs propitious ; alſo from 
50 to 70 lb. per ton on ſheep hay, which ought 
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to be of the ſhorteſt and ſweeteſt herbage : this 
will amount to about £1. per ton; the expenſe 
is therefore trifling. As far as concerns its 
application, falt cannot be conveyed into the 
animal in a more effectual manner than by 
ſprinkling it on hay through a fieve, when in 
the act of putting together; for every particle 
is imbibed in the fermentation, without a poſ.. 
Gbility of waſte. It will, no doubt, on trial, 
prove a better breakfaſt than thoſe cold dews, 
which prevail in this country nine months out 
of twelve. Dews are more prejudicial to the 
wool and carcaſe of thoſe feeble animals than 
has been hitherto conſidered. The ill effects 
of green food fo counteratted, the conſequent 
increaſe of nouriſhment in ſuch food, and 
the operation, in this variable climate, of a 
more equalized temperature of air, muſt here. 
after become objefts of the cloſeſt attention; 
the reſult cannot be doubted. Let it not be 
ſurmiſed, that any thing ſuggeſted on the car- 
caſe, and its management, be foreign to our 
ſubject, — improvement in Britiſh wool; this 
error has lived too long; it muſt be heard of no 
more. That, which affetts the one, muſt affect 
the other; for both are fed from the ſame ſtore, _ 
both are operated on by climate, both by food. 
Other 


667 
Other modes, by which duQility and ſoftneſs 


may be given to our wool, qualities in which 
only we are deficient, have not eſcaped notice. 
Trials of this ſort are now making by ſome 
{kilfub farmers, the reſult of which ſhall: be re- 
corded. h e F Ras 


we LY Rill further to confider if a ſub- 
jeft, which for many reaſons demands, at this 


moment, a more explicit inveſtigation. It has 


in part been given in the ſecond volume of 
Communications to the Board, but it there ap- 
pears a tail without a head, a detached correſ- 
pondence, and ſomething added by the author in 
concluſion, but the whole ſubjeft omitted. 


_ „Before, however, we proceed, it may not 
be amiſs to conſider, on what grounds an appeal 
to the landed intereſt of Great Britain was re- 
quired : whether it was well or ill timed, whe- 


ther neceſſary or ſuperfluous. 


| All breeds of ſheep in this kingdom may 
be arranged i into two claſſes ; thoſe, which ſhear 
the ſhort, or clothing, and thoſe, which ſhear 
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666) 
the long, or combing wool. The quality of the 
fleſh in each' claſs follows the charafter of the 
wool : the ſhort-woolled ſheep being cloſe in 
the grain as to fleſh, conſequently heavy in the 
ſcale, and high flavoured as to the taſte; the 
polled, long-woolled ſheep more open and looſe 
in the grain, larger in ſize, „ manufaQurer's 
mutton,” fit for ſuch markets as ſupply collie- 
ries, manufaQtures, and ſhipping, but by no 
means, generally ſpeaking, of ſuch ready fale. 


Every practical man, looking over the map 
of England, who has given himſelf time to ſtudy 
the properties of its ſoil and climate, will ad- 
mit, that one half of the kingdom, at leaſt, is 
by nature appropriated to the ſhort woolled, 
fine grained breed. He might with ſafety ad- 
mit much more than half. For it at length 
appears, that our climate, from the moſt northern 
parts to the moſt ſouthern, can grow wool of 
the fineſt poffible quality. Taking into con- 
ſideration the upland paſtures, the light conver- 
tible tillage, the loãmy ſoils, and mountainous 
diſtricts of the kingdom, ſuch a proportion muſt 
be admitted to be moderate and juſt. But 
notwithſtanding the great importance of the 
ſhort woolled ſheep to the nation, as well in a 

, commercial 


6690 
commercial point of view, both as to the carcaſe 
and fleece, as with reſpe& to the great extent 
of the kingdom appropriate to theſe breeds, 
the whole attention, both of farmers and breed- 
ers, has for theſe thirty years paſt been abſorbed 
in carrying to a degree of perfection hardly 
credible, the heavy, long woolled ſheep; ſuch 
as Lincoln, Cotfwold, Romney Marſh, and new 
Leiceſter, but more * the laſt. 


To ſuch extreme perſeltion has the Bn 
of this animal been carried, that one is loſt in 
admiration at the {kill and good fortune of thoſe, 
who worked out ſuch an alteration. It ſhould 
ſeem, as if they had chalked out, on a. wall, a 
form, perfect in itſelf, and then had given it 
exiſtence. Nay, freſh technical terms have 
ariſen to expreſs points in theſe ſheep, thirty years 
ago unknown: ſuch as the “ fore-flank,” and 
the ( cuſhion, ” terms now univerſally ad- 
mitted. 


* , 


Such is the animal now—almoſt the reverſe 
of what it was. And from whatever ſource it 
originated, whether from the care and nice ob- 
ſervation of breeders, or from croſſes with 


R yeland or Dorſet flocks, is immaterial, —]Jn 
eulogium 
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eulogium of ſuch, the Author of this Treatiſe 


(5) 


would have been gratified as to his own feel- 


ings ; his doctrines too might have been received 
for a time with more popularity; but his duty 
to the public juſt then forbad it, and compelled 


him to take the part he did, hazarding do@rines 
unpopular with many ſuperficial obſervers, with 
not a few, whoſe ſelf-intereſted views it might 
derange, and with thoſe, who had the means to 
refle&t with advantage, but who had not pro- 
foundly reaſoned on a ſubje& of ſuch extreme 
national importance. All, aimed at in this 
Addreſs, was, without partiality or indulgence, 
to impreſs on the recollections of farmers, that 
no breeds of ſheep ſhould be carried into dif- 
tricts ill adapted, both as to foil and climate, 
to receive them: that, in exertion to improve 
the carcaſe, they ſhould not forget there was 


ſuch an article as wool : that, in oppoſition to 


modern doarines, the improvement of the one 
was not incompatible with the improvement of 
the other ; and that the breed of ſheep, which, 
on any given quantity of land, carried for a 
continuance the moſt wool as well as fleſh, and 
both of the higheſt quality, was that breed to 
be preferred, of whatever deſcription it might 
be, or from whatever country it might come. 

This 


( 71) 


This was all the Author ventured to ſuggeſt, 
and he would, under exiſting circumſtances, 
| have compromiſed the fituation he then held, 
had he not done ſa. The deluſion was too pre- 
valent. It was a pleaſant dream, and ſome did 
not like to be awakened. —Thus much in ex- 
planation as to what concerned the farmer. Let 
us now look to the manufatturer. 


Many of the fine cloth manufatturers, fan- 
cying, but without a ſhadow of reaſon, that it 
would be detrimental to themſelves, wholly for- 
getting that they formed a part of that com- 
munity whoſe intereſts they were bound to ſup. 
port, have laboured with no common pains to 
poiſon the minds of the people in general on 
this ſubje&; ſuch we mean as from their pur- 
ſuits could not either be well verſed in trade or 
in huſbandry; but who, by encouraging the wear 
of Britiſh cloths, would have given, in the out- 
ſet, ſome little ſupport to a national undertaking 
like this. Such manceuvres were unworthy Bri- 
tiſh manufacturers, however for a ſhort time they 
might ſucceed. It is not impoſſible, that, to do 
this the more effectually, ſome cloths have been 
ſent to the London market, pn ill manu- 

factured. 
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republican Frenchmen, they could have done 


( 72 ) 
faftured. We would rather ſuppoſe they could 
not be ſo miſchievouſly blind to their own in- 


-tereſt; but ſuch an idea muſt ſuggeſt itſelf, when 


we ſee the native cloths produced, worſe in 
quality than thoſe made long ago; ſuch as 


hunter's cloths, and other ſorts, known in the 
London markets. We have even been at a 


loſs to conjecture from what cauſe our clothiers 
ſhould ſet their faces againſt that improvement, 


by which every part of the nation muſt unqueſ- 
tionably derive ſuch material benefit. 
is not one well- grounded reaſon for the oppoſi- 


There 


tion ſhown to our endeavours. Were they all 


no more. With pain we muſt reflect on it, but 
we refrain from indulging in that bitter invec- 
tive, which ſuch narrow policy has of late pro- 
voked, and content ourſelves with remarking, 
that theſe gentlemen have fattened on the in- 


dulgence of Government, and as is natural, 


indeed correct on ſuch occaſions, have been the 


firſt to fly in the face of its liberal and falutary 


meaſures.* 5 
We 


* The Author muſt here take the liberty to notice a 
pamphlet on this ſubje& juſt publiſhed by Lord Sheffield, 
| in 
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al We ſpeak. not of all clochiers'; for many 
have paid every attention to this moſt i important 
ſabjeR, and have condufted themſelves with 
becoming liberality. But for thoſe 'gentlemen 
before hinted at, who, it ſhould ſcem, are little 
in the habit of reaſoning deeply, we have only 
to. ſuggeſt, that if they throw impediments in 
' the way of ſuch improvements in our wool, 
as their cloths in a manufactured ſtate will beſt 
demonſtrate (for ten facts are worth ten thouſand 
fine ſpeeches), we ſhall be compelled to employ 
thoſe, who have all their maſters' knowledge of 
the ſubject, probably a great deal more, and 


want only the aid of capital to eſtabliſh them- 
ſelves in buſineſs with ſucceſs. 


Advantage in the firſt inſtance was taken 
of the want of more explicit information by 
what means any material improvement was 
ſpeedily to be obtained, and alſo of the Author's 
ſubſequent abſence from England. The opera- 
tion on the fleece, by that mode of treatment 
recommended, although certain, muſt neceſſari- 
7 produce only a progreiive —— Had he 
L | made 


in which the reader will 6nd ſome maſterly obſervations 


on the objections made to the exportatiot of wool te 
Ireland. 


. 
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made known his intention of croſſing the ſeas 
for the purpoſe of bringing home a flock of 
Spaniſh ſheep, his attempt muſt inevitably have 
failed, and might have riſked the lives of thoſe 
concerned with him. This attempt is not eaſily 
accompliſhed at any time, but is more than 
commonly difficult juſt now in a time of var, 
as well as from other cauſes needleſs here to 
awell upon. It was an object not only to ob- 
tain the ſheep themſelves, but the whale ſyſtem 
of management adopted by thoſe, who had the 
care of theſe flocks of Spain. In both , theſe 
particulars. the Author has been fortunate enough 
to ſucceed. The ſheep are ſelected from a 


traſhumante, or travelling, merino flock of un- 
doubted high blood. The rams, twelve in 


number, were picked from a flock of 200; for, 
except the manſo, or bell-wether, the males are 
left entire, on a preſumption that they carty 
more wool than wethers, and equally fine. The 
couples (ewes and lambs) were ſeleted from a 
number proportionably large. Of the high 
blood and quality of this flock, the admiration 
of thoſe ſhepherds, through whoſe flocks, 23 
in number, they paſſed in the courſe of their 
journey about the end of March, was ſufficiently 
indicative, if not otherwiſe well eſtabliſhed. 


Of 


be: 615 

Of their properties as to carcaſe; and; which is 
equally material, their power of living hard, fo . 
as to carry much wool and fleſh on a fmall 
Jurſace of land; it will be as well to draw a 
coneluſion from fat rather than from affertion. 
That muſt not be deemed a bad breed of ſheep, 
which, after a trial of fome centuries, can main- 
tain its high quality of wool, making two im- 
menſe annual journies, and in a leſs ſpace of 
time than could well be ſuppoſed : more 'eſpe- 
eially when we recolle& that the firſt journey 
commences, when lambs are four months old, 
or even leſs. There are few breeds in this 
country, that could ſupport ſuch periodical 
marches for any length of time, and not ſuffer 
materially in the form, as well as quality, of 
the carcaſe ; for both are inſeparable, being, as 
before obſerved, fed from the fame ſources. 


Before any opinion is offered as to the 
qualities of this celebrated ftock, and if any 
opinion be offered 1t will be done with extreme 
caution, the Author thinks it may not be amiſs 
to fay, that from the general charatter of this 
breed, as to deformity of carcaſe, he was pre- 
pared to find thera worſe than on examination 
they n to be. Nor is this deformity appli- 
| * 2 _— - 
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cable to us, or to be wondered at, when we 
recollett, that this nation breeds for the wool 
alone, careleſs of the carcaſe, which, if ever 
ſo handſome, from local circumſtances, would, 
bear little proportion to the value of the fleece: 
not ſo with us, we have ſacrificed all to the car- 
caſe, regardleſs of the fleece; - whilſt any man, 
who attentively goes to work, may realize both 
wool and carcaſe without the poſſibility of in- 
Juring either. They have two properties not 
common to the breeds of this kingdom; the 
_ firſt property is, that the males have horns and 
the ewes have none. Hence it ſhould ſeem we 
have the means of carrying the Spaniſh fleece 
into the horned. breeds of this iſland by means 
of the ram, without deſtroying the exiſting 
character of the breed, whatever it may be, an 
objeft of no little importance in the eyes of 
farmers. For it is obſervable in croſſes of 
horned ewes with polled rams (natts), that the 
females are uſually polled, and the males horned. 
It may not poſhbly be ſo in all breeds, but the 
Author has ſeen it in croſſes between the Lei- 
cefter ram and Dorſet ewe, he has alſo proved 
the fact to be ſo by a croſs between the Bamp- 
ton ram and Dorſet ewe. Indeed, to eſtabliſh 
this fact was the only object of ſuch a croſs; 
— | 6 The 
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The ſame, therefore, may be pratticable by* 
means of the ewe in polled breeds; ſuch as the 
Ryeland, South Down, and Berkſhire natts, 
ſheep themſelves probably of the ſame claſs, but 
varieties as to other ſhort wool breeds, inaſmuch 
as they have the fine fleeces and fine ſkins of 
our horned breeds; and, above all, they will 
ſtock as hard as to weight of fleece and mutton 
per acre, more eſpecially the two firſt men- 
tioned. The effect of a Spaniſh ram on the 
fleeces of a horned flock, ſuch as the Dorſet, 
the Welſh (a ſheep of neat frame), on the 
Wiltſhire, the Norfolks, the Dartmoor, the 
Scotch, and indeed the whole race of horned 
mountaineers, will be neither more nor leſs 
than a very great increaſe of profit on the fleece, 
with very little, if any, injury whatever to the 
form of the animal. And when we conſider, 
that the fleece makes an annual return, the 
rental as it were, and that a quick return is al- 
| lowed to be the farmer's beſt object, while the 
carcaſe, like the fee, can only be once ſold, 


we may expreſs alike our ſurpriſe and regret, 


that ſuch fatal ſupineneſs ſhould have thus long 
prevailed on a ſubje& of ſuch manifeſt import- 
ance both to the tenant and landlord. The 
tecond property to be noted in this, breed. is a 

tendency 
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turning out ill in their proof (that is, evincing 


in every fort of country. Nor is it poſhble 


(7) 


- rendency to the thwatineſs, that is, a looſe per 
dulous ſkin under the neck, which is generally 
deemed a bad quality in England, and the very 
reverſe in Spain. Both, perhaps, are in fome 
degree right. — In every breed of this kingdom, 
which has come under the Author's examina- 
tion, and there are few to which he is a ſtranger, 
he has invariably found the throaty ſheep not 
good in their ſkins, with every fymptom of 


no aptitude to fatten), with exception to the 
Ryeland. This laſt, like the Spaniſh breed, 
carry woot of ſuch high value as to counter- 
balance the ill impreſſion of throatineſs. Their 
ſkins are full as good, and in ſome inſtances 
more clear and roſy ; a point of infinite im- 
portance in ſheep, and a fure token of vigour 
and conſequent diſpoſition to fatten. Among 
the ſhepherds of Spain this property is very 
much eſteemed ; and they perſiſt in commending 
it as an invariable ſymptom of health, always 
denoting a good ſkin, and a tendency to abun- 
dant woo]. Theſe reaſons are ſubſtantial enough 


to bring into repute any property whatever, 


and are ſtrictly applicable to every fort of breed. 


for any good judge to reject, on the ſcore of 
| carcaſe, 


(7s) 4 
cCarcaſe, a ſheep, whoſe ſkin is of this com- 
plexion, when accompanied, as it is, with a 
conſtant aptitude to quick proof. It was ne- 
ceſſary to ſpeak clearly on this point, for ſuch 
a property muſt at firſt offend the eye of our 
farmers, but, when unattended by thoſe bad 
ſymptoms above mentioned, will probably ceaſe 
to be an abject of offence. In one particular 
only, as to the treatment.of ſheep in that coun- 
try, the Author was left in doubt, which on his 
return he made it his buſineſs to do away. It 
was this: Don John Bowles, in his letter to 
Mr. Peter Colliſon (ſee Annual Regiſter 1764); 
ſays, that in the month of September red ochre 
is rubbed into the back and loins of ſheep, for 
the purpoſe of qualifying that perſpiration, 
which would otherwiſe give an aſperity to the 
weol, as well as of protecting the animal from 
rain and cold; a practice there conſidered as 
| beneficial to the wool. It was not clear, whe- 
ther any earthy ſubſtance was aftually applied 
by the ſhepherds of Spain, or, if applied, what 
its quality was. On the Author's return to 
England, ſamples of wool being brought to 
London, Dr. Garnett had the goodneſs to ana- 
lize it; whoſe account is as follows: 


* 


6 Since 


which it is impregnated, is a faponaceous 


(® ) 
ec Since Friday morning laſt, Dr. Garnett 


has been engaged in experiments with the 
wool, and finds, that the ſubſtance, with 


kind of clay, very ſimilar to fuller's earth. 
It does not appear to have been mixed with 
oil or any kind of greaſe previouſly to being 
rubbed on, ſo that it muſt either have been 
reduced to powder and rubbed on, or tem- 
pered with water to a certain thickneſs. There 
is a ſmall quantity of fine filicious ſand in 


the earth, which may either have been in it 


at firſt, or may have adhered to the fleece, 
and can be of no conſequence. The wool is 
cleared moſt completely from the earthy 
matter, merely by waſhing in cold water, and 
does not ſeem to poſſeſs the uſual grealineſs 


of common wool. 


« ne grains of wool, on being waſhed 
in cold diſtilled water, gave out nine grains 
of this earthy matter, which by different 


teſts ſeemed to be clay, but it was ſo very 


viſcid, or glutinous, that it took more than 
twelve hours to paſs through a very porous 
filter; this is, however, the-caſe with moſt of 
the clayey ſubſtances. Dr, G. thinks, that 

6 nothing 


. (22) 
« nothing reſembles it fo much as fuller's earth. 
& It does not ſeem to contain any iron, when 
e tried with the moſt delicate teſts, and there- 


c fore is not of an ochry nature.” 


In addin reſpeQs theſe 3 are not much 
unlike ſome Engliſh breeds. The rams, indeed, 
have a buff tinge in their countenance ; they 
may reach 171bs. a quarter, when tolerably fat. 
The ewes are not low on their Jegs, are very fine 
in bone, and may reach 11 lbs. a quarter, or more. 
We have it recorded, that this breed of ſheep 
originally came from England in the beginning 
of the fourteenth century :* it is high time they 
returned to it again. h 


In a work juſt publiſhed, © The new Far- 
mer's Calendar,” the writer delivers his ſenti- 
ments on the ſubjet of wool, as follows: 


& To render ourſelves independent of 
« foreign ſupply, we muſt increaſe the aggre- 
e gate quantity of our on wools; but parti- 
NX cularly 


Moreover hiſtorians tell us, that in the fourteenth 
and fiſteenth centuries, Britain ſupplied the fine wools, 
* Spain manufactured them. 5 
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* fourth generation. Some of the Spaniſh 
dc ſheep, bearing the fineſt fleece, are of great 


tention to what he laboured to inculcate as 


( 5 

« cularly of the fine. It is then an object of 
c national concern to obtain, as, ſoon as may 
& be, a confiderable quantity of the beſt Spaniſh 
6 ſtock ;* and very late intelligence gives great 
& encouragement to this ſpeculation. Citizen 
& Laſteyrie, in a letter to the Societe Philoma- 
c fi gue, in France, has fully confirmed, from 
& fats, the opinion of our Dr. Anderfon. 
« Spaniſh ſheep, bearing the fineft wool, live 
& and thrive in the moſt marſhy grounds, and 
cc figourous climates ; in Holland and in Swe- 
& den the wool has remained unchanged to the 


& ſize.” P. 576. 


Infinitely more could be adduced in ſup- 
port of theſe propoſitions; but beſides that 
the Author is not inclined to eſtimate highly 
ſpeculative aſſertions, he prefers other men's 
opinions to his own, more eſpecially when 
grounded on fact; and is ſomewhat gratified at 
an opportunity of extracting ſome benefit to 
England from the practice of our neighbours, 
the French; aware that many, who refuſed at- 


their 


( %) 


_ their friend, may liſten to it, when coming —_ 
an enemy. 3 oy 


4 


Fas eſt et ab haſte doceri. ol 


The following paſſage from a Portugueſe 
newſpaper merits our moſt ſerious attention, 
It Is thus litterally tranſlated. 


6 Genoa, 19th December. 

c By ſome excellent works, publiſhed in 

& France, we have proofs of the importance 
« of the improvement of French wool, de- 
“ monſtrating at the ſame time, that this pre- 
„ cious branch of rural economy, ' well cul- 
« tivated, forms a great part of the national 
“e riches of ſome neighbouring people. The 
& French government has profited by the peace 
& with Spain; to obtain from this laſt nation a 
c great number of heads of the wool-bearing 
«& cattle, denominated traſiumante, with the 
ie deſign ta accelerate the multiplication of this 
6 precious race through the whole republic. 

| 6 There are certain prejudices, however, which 
reign among the French huſbandmen, and 
& which may contribute to retard the _ good 
e effect of this meaſure. The Society of Agri- 
M2 6 culture 
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tte culture of Paris poſſeſſes, among other in- 
& formation, relative to this object, two letters 
& from Citizen Laſteyrie, an affociate, who 


60 


te 


is now travelling through the north of Eu- 
rope, for the purpoſe of extending his know- 
ledge and of inſtructing his fellow citizens 
in uſeful matters, which are prattiſed in other 
countries, but not known in his own. In 


In the firſt letter, he ſays, that in Holland, 


near Leyden and Haerlem, notwithſtanding 
the moiſt climate, the fine wool-bearing cat- 
tle of Spain. proſper. He ſaw the fourth 
generation ' of thoſe animals born in that 
country with wool as fine as the flocks, 
called Merinos, in Spain, notwithſtanding 
the ſoil and climate being apparently contrary 
to the conſtitutions of thoſe animals. —In 
the ſecond letter he fays, that he was witneſs 


of the ſame good effects in the moſt northern 


parts of Denmark and Sweden, where the 
ſame caſt has exiſted for many years back. 
he expreſsly mentions, that the government 
of Denmark, having procured from Spain 
three hundred ſheep, of the Merinos, two 


| years ago, there had been only one dead 


hnce their arrival, notwithſtanding the cold 
winter 


( 35 ) 
« winter of the laſt year, and the extraordinary 


« rains in this,”* 


Here is a repetition of the fact alluded to 
by the Author of the New Farmer's Calendar, 
but commented on by men of another nation, not 
at all intereſted in the ſucceſs of ſuch attempts. 
So that it appears, whilſt the Swedes, Danes, 
Germans, Dutch, and French, are encouraging 
this breed to the utmoſt, we, . the moſt intereſted 
of all, have entirely neglected it; one 11.1us- 
TRIOUS inſtance only excepted. This paſſage 

may 


* Tt might have ſuggeſted itſelf to fome people, 
that the ſubject alluded to in the Addreſs would excite 
the attention of France, and induce that country to take 
ſome active ſteps to the prejudice of our fine wool manu- 
factures, by ſtopping hereafter the import from Spain, 
or by ſuch adoption of the breed itſelf, and its mode of 
treatment, as might be moſt prejudicial to this kingdom. 
Here then is evidence, that this idea not only had ſug- 
geſted itſelf before, but was even acted upon with ſpirit. 
The Author is now well perſuaded, that no reflecting 
man can object to what he has endeavoured to eſtabliſh 
on this ſubjet : and he defies any ſuch to the proof. If 
any objeftions ſhould ariſe from diſappointed views of 
ſelf-intereſt, and ſhould preſent themſelves to his notice, 
it will be ſound no difficult taſk to draw afide the veil, 
and hold ſuch motives up to view in their native de- 
formity. 
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may be worth the peruſal of thoſe, who have 
read the Introduttion to the laſt volume of the 


Bath Society Papers. The Author of it ſpeaks 


the ſentiments of thoſe ſhort-ſighted manufac- 
turers, hinted at in the former part of this 


ſubject; wholly forgetting, that any future im- 


pediments on its import may ariſe, or that the 
import might altogether ceaſe. We now learn 
that an additional duty of 27 per cent. has been 
laid on Spaniſh wool, imported into this coun- 
try, through Portugal.* However beneficial this 
duty may be to thoſe, who are advocates for the 
growth in Great Britain, as well as the import 


into it, of the fineſt wools, we regret, that 


ſuch a clog has been put on manufaQuures. 
We alſo well know it muſt produce concur- 
rence, inſtead of oppoſition, to the now obvious 
benefits, that will reſult te the nation from an 
improvement of our native wools. Recent 


ſtatements, 


* Tt has not fince appeared that this duty of 27 fler 
cent. does exiſt. Certain it is, that attempts were made 


to lay it on, and that commercial men, in Liſbon as well 
as in London, credited the fact. 


I See © Reply to a Treatiſe, called An Anfwer to 
the Preſident's Addreſs to the Board of Agriculture on 
the Subject of Sheep and Wool. 


67 
ſtatements, and others now preparing for the 
public, as well as occular demonſtration, will 
warrant us in concluding without preſumption, 
that we can grow wool in the ſouthern and 


weſtern parts of the kingdom, * in 2 
to that of W 


Lord Sheffield, in his valuable pamphlet 
before alluded to, on the export of wool to Ire- 
land, fays, 


& Rich paſture will increaſe the weight of 
ce the fleece of our ſhort woolled ſheep : it may 
6 lengthen the thread, but it will not give the 


4 harſh and hairy quality of our coarſe-wook- 
5 led ſheep. 


& But, if an increaſed demand ſhould raftfe 

& the price, in this country, we know it would 
« encourage and increaſe the growth; and a 

e ſmall additional price on the wool could not 
6 eſſentially raiſe the value of the manufacture, 
& as from one pound and one-fourth to two 

| & pounds of wool is ſufficient to make a yard 
« of cloth. A ſteady good price for wool 
& would ultimately be highly advantageous to 
te the manufacture, as well as to the country. 
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« The quality of our wool has been greatly 
debaſed, by the limitation of the price to 
that, which thoſe, who have the monopoly, 
may chooſe to give; the bad principle in 
« queſtion exiſts in no other inſtance : and in 
& conſequence of laws and prejudices which, 
& firſt took place, when we had no good prin- 
c ciples of manufatture or commerce,“ wool 
« does not bring its intrinſic value; of courſe 
© there was not proper attention paid to that 
* article; and the coarſe, or long, wool has 
« been 


* We muſt not omit the aſſertion of the declaimers 
againſt the export of wool, that the principle of prohibi- 
tion exiſted in our laws from the earlieſt time; and they 
mention the good times of Elizabeth,. during which long 
reign no law paſſed on the ſubject. They can hardly be 
ſo ill informed as not to know that a duty on the export 
of wool furniſhed the principal branch of revenue in this 
country ; that the exportation was firſt checked in 1 337 
which laſted a ſhort time; it was permitted to go to cer- 
tain ports abroad, and a chief obje ſeemed to be to pre- 
vent the exportation without paying the king's duty. We 
find large quantities were exported till 1439, when the 
exports were reſtrained to the ports of Calais, Catalonia, 
and Italy. It continued to be exported in great quanti- 
ties to the Low Countries till 1630, when its exportation 
was forbidden; but it was never ſtrictly prohibited till 
after the Reſtoration, and ſtill more ſtrictly by the Act 
of 1696, TY 


9 


1090 | 
_ 4 been found more profitable, although, from 


5 the limitation of the price, and the great 
& abundance of the article, it has been ſo low 
& as I have deſcribed. The average weight of 
& the ſhort wool fleece is little more than elb. . 
„the weight of long wool is known to have 
„ amounted to go1lb. but 10 lb. is rather an high 
% average; the quantity, however, much more 
5 than makes amends for the quality, indepen- 
dent of the weight of the carcaſe. It is avow- 
% ed by the growers of long wool, that, on ac- 
& count of the impoſſibility of getting a price, 
ee that will pay them for a fine quality, their 
& whole object is to. increaſe the weight, that 
« being the only principle, by which they can 
«© gain. The increaſed price of wool within a 
« few years, although it has not been ſteady, 
& has encouraged the wool-growers ; and lately 
6 efforts have been made towards the ameliora- 
« tion of the cloathing-wool, and that increaſed 
„ price has produced an examination and a 
“ competition, which has been beneficial ; but, 
« while the injudicious limitation of price 
ec through the monopoly exiſts, there can be 
* no dependence on due encouragement, nor 
% foundation for that ſpeculation, which is the 

parent of improvement. | ; 
N The 
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The quality of our wool has been greatly 
debaſed, by the limitation of the price to 
that, which thoſe, who have the monopoly, 
may chooſe to give; the bad principle in 
« queſtion exiſts in no other inſtance : and in 
conſequence of laws and prejudices which, 
firſt took place, when we had no good prin- 
ciples of manufacture or commerce,“ wool 
does not bring its intrinſic value; of courſe 
there was not proper attention paid to that 


«& article; and the coarle, or long, wool has 


been 


* We muſt not omit the aſſertion of the declaimers 
againſt the export of wool, that the principle of prohibi- 
tion exiſted in our laws from the earlieſt time; and they 
mention the good times of Elizabeth, during which long 
reign no law paſſed on the ſubject. They can hardly be 
ſo ill informed as not to know that a duty on the export 


of wool furniſhed the principal branch of revenue in this 


country ; that the exportation was firſt checked in 1337 
which laſted a ſhort time; it was permitted to go to cer- 
tain ports abroad, and a chief object ſeemed to be to pre- 
vent the exportation without paying the king's duty. We 
find large quantities were exported till 1439, when the 


exports were reſtrained to the ports of Calais, Catalonia, 


and Italy. It continued to be exported in great quanti- 
ties to the Low Countries till 1630, when its exportation 
was forbidden; but it was never ſtrictly prohibited tall 
after the Reſtoration, and ſtill more ſiritly by the Act 
of 1696, 
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& been found more profitable, although, from 
& the limitation of the price, and the great 
& abundance of the article, it has been ſo low 
& as I have deſcribed. The average weight of 
& the ſhort wool fleece is little more than 2lb. 
„the weight of long wool is known to have 
« amounted to go lb. but 10 lb. is rather an high 
average; the quantity, however, much more 
5 than makes amends for the quality, indepen- 
dent of the weight of the carcaſe. It is avow- 
* ed by the growers of long wool, that, on ac- 
& count of the impoſſibility of getting a price, 
e that will pay them for a fine quality, their 
& whole object is to increaſe the weight, that 
« being the only principle, by which they can 
«© gain. The increaſed price of wool within a 
e few years, although it has not been ſteady, 
«& has encouraged the wool-growers ; and lately 
6 efforts have been made towards the ameliora- 
« tion of the cloathing-wool, and that increaſed 
& price has produced an examination and a 
“ competition, which has been beneficial ; but, 
« while the injudicious limitation of price 
« through the monopoly exiſts, there can be 
„no dependence. on due encouragement, nor 
foundation for that ſpeculation, which is the 
parent of improvement. | 
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& The firſt Perſon in theſe kingdoms has 
tc condeſcended to attend to this ſubjeQ, and 


« through his zeal for the public good, the 


fineſt woolled ſheep of the world have been 
introduced among us; and it ſeems to be 
c proved, that as fine wool as we uſually pro- 
cc cured from Spain, fine enough to anſwer all 
«© our purpoſes, may be raiſed in this country, 
It has been ſold here at as high a price as the 
« beſt Spaniſh wool; and no complaints were 
&« made by the purchaſers reſpecting the qua- 
« lity, although the price of Spaniſh wool at 
« our market is from gs. 6d. to 45. 6d. per lb. 
« and it ſold laſt year even at 5s. 6d. per lb. 
« A large ſum might be ultimately ſaved, which 
& is now paid to foreigners for wool, and the 
« manufacture ſupplied at a lower price.” 


The wool of theſe ſheep ſold at different 


prices, but continually increaſed in value as the 


excellence of it became more known. Lord 
Sheffield, in his Appendix, pages 4 and 5, goes 
on to ſay, 


„ The value of the wool being now in 
& ſome degree known, the clip of 1798 was 
| waſhed 


(9) 
ec waſhed in 8K 


6 follows : . nil 
C 


G, The number of fleeces of exes and-wed- 
6 dars was 89; 
« Which produced in wool valhed on 
«the ſheeps backs - -, 209 bb. 
& Lofs in ſcouring -. - -, 92 
Amount of ſcoured wool — = 203 
„ Which produced, s. d. — 
« Raffinos 167 Ib. 2 0 33 


C · 8. d. 
„ Finos - 23 at g 6 Jon: 
* 13 — a 2 6 95 
BET The clip of 1799 was managed in the 
. ſame manner, and produced as follows : a 


_ 'The number of flecces of eves and dea | 
6 ders was 101; 
6 Which produced in wool walked on 

8 the ſheeps backs 346 lb. 


« Loſs in ſcouring - - - - 92 
« Amount of ſcoured wool - - - 254 
& Which produced s. d. | ct 
e Raffinos 20) lb. 2 woe C. 8. d. 
„ Finos 238 at 3 6 5 14 6 
gat 2 0 1 


6 Terceros 19 % ir 


e The ram's wool vf the 11 
de — — as *. l 


Quantity 247 ne 

" ſheeps' barks © > << £0207 314 lb. 
* Loſs in ſcouring 1 ba 142 99 22 

. Amount of coured woot e. 4. 1 216 
«Which produced, s. d. 
Raffinos 181 lb. at 4 G perlb, 
Finos 22 at 3 6 e 
Tee 3 at 3 0 0 


I n addition? to | which even of Lord 
Sheffield, if any further ſtatement of facts were 
neceſſary, ſome ſamples © of Spaniſſi wool from 
ſheep,” whoſe parent ſtock left Spain eighteen 
years ago, are juſt received from the Cape of 
Good Hope by the Camel mam of war. They 
were ſent to the Author by a gentleman from 
the Cape, whoſe - profeſſional knowledge and 
public employments entitle him to much dreht 
on ſuch e ee enen 


4 — * 


» > 


l of Mr. Van — he ape, 
ee he has 1000 ſheep, of which 400 are of the 
« genuine Spaniſh breed, brought here in the 


c year 1782 from Holland, where they vere 
5 61 6 {ent 
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1 ſent by the King of Spain from Eſtramadura. 
e Six hundred 1 eee | 
Aram e 7 ON 


86 A dice, eee weighs 
6 „ enn pounds, viz. meat, tallow, and tail, the 
& laſt article making fix or eight pounds of the 
c weight. It has ſometimes weighed thirteen 
&-pounds. The wedder is worth two rix-dollars. 
„ Their wool- is rather hair than wool. The 
fleece is never uſed, and the {kin in worin but 
| @ a trifle. 


8 A | Spaniſh wedder weighs from ſixty to 
« eighty pounds. The wool has rather im- 
& proved than degenerated in this climate. A 
6: ſpecimen of wool indiſcriminately plucked 
5 from the live ſheep is ſent. "Mr. V. R. has 
& made cloth of it for cloning his own 
6. Haves.” | 


This TICAL 8 W ee departure from 
Cape Town to the Cafre country on a public 
miſſion, did not at this time allow 2 * 


more explicit. 


The 
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The ſubject now . before us demands the 
cloſeſt attention of the landed intereſt of Scor- 
land. There is no part of Great Britain miore 
capable of adding immenſely to its wealth, 
by an increaſe of that . wool-bearing cattle.” 
Numberleſs avocations, and health impaired by 
an accident, have of late prevented the Author 
from perſonally viſiting that part of the iſland, 
in the welfare of which he is ſo much intereſted. 
Having through his whole life applied himſelf 


to huſbandry in general, and more particularly 
to that important part of it, the ſtudy of cattle 


and ſheep ſtock, it was his intention to have 


examined that part of the kingdom, its climate, 
its ſoils, and markets, with all the attention he 
was maſter of; then to have addreſſed himſelf 
to ſome of its moſt diſtinguiſhed proprietors, 


requeſting their adoption of ſuch breeds, as 


would appear beſt ſuited to the general charae- 
ter of the country. Begging leave again to re- 
mind the reader, that in any part of Great 
Britain, which has foils ſtrong enough for, and 
markets adapted to heavy long-woolled ſheeps 
there he is perſuaded they will: be found bene - 
ficial, and there he wiſhes them to abound, 
whether in the north or in the ſouth. 


It 


( 9s ) 

It was unfortunately and falſely conjec- 
tured, that attempts were made to prejudice the 
minds of people againſt the long-woolled breed; 
on the contrary, by a caution againſt their a- 
doption in ſoils and climates ultimately unpro- 
pitious to theſe breeds, eſſential ſervice was 
done to them. By attempting to prove too 
much, we are apt to prove nothing. Any man 
then, who loves the animal, muſt with regret 
hear the advocates for certain diſtinguiſhed 
| long-woolled breeds aſſert, that they will do well 
on Snowdon and prove on Plinlimmon ; and 
yet ſugh language has not unfrequently been 
| held.* 


To 


* A Committee from the Bath Society was, in October 
laſt, deputed to inſpect the Author's ſtock. It reported as 
follows: © The Spaniſh ewes and rams, lately brought 
„ from that country, were procured with much difficulty, 
« exertion, and at a conſiderable expence, the wool of 
« which appears to be of exquiſite fineneſs. He (the 
% Author) is croſſing South Down and Ryeland ewes with 
“ Spaniſh rams: the South Down (in that country) a 
„new ſtock.” The ewes here alluded to have been 
ſelected with great caution, both in Herefordſhire and in 
Suſſex. The produce will ſhortly ſpeak their own merits 
or demerits. ,As yet it is the Author's intention to pro- 
ceed no further with this croſs, than to put as much of 
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To conclude this ſubjett: When we con. 
fider the different latitudes, which, from authen- 
tic 3 we find — to the fineſt 
- woolled 


the roſy ſkin, and fine wool, on theſe er en as 
they will bear, without injuring the exiſting character, 
and outward ſemblance, of each breed. Others may, and 
are wife, in carrying this croſs as high towards the Spa- 
niard as it will go. Theſe ſheep have been well received, 
and many offers have been made for the uſe of rams; 
yet where prejudices are to be ſurmounted, we cannot pro- 
ceed too carefully; thus far prejudice itſelf cannot find 
fault. It was a doubt to what extent, under ſuch circum- 
ſtances, this croſs might be allowed to go; but the Author 


is now enabled to draw concluſions moſt decifive on this 


head; becauſe he has examined ſome lambs of laſt year, 
now hogs, which ſtrongly refembled their parent ſtock, 
the Ryeland ewe. With the exception only to one ram 
they are without horns (natts) and his horns are but 
ſnaggs, as they are termed, which probably will diſap- 
pear in the next generation.” The ſame obſervation has 
been made in farmer Ridgeway's flock, which being 
croſſed with a Spaniſh ram is ſaid after many years, ſtill 
to maintain its reputation, as the fineſt flock for wool in 
Herefordſhire. How little the carcaſe has ſuffered by 
this proceeding will be beſt collected from the following 
particulars of two wether ſheep, of the Ryeland and 
Spaniſh croſs, communicated by Mr. Ridgeway, whoſe 


. property they were ; 


A two 


097) 
woolled ſheep, the extremes of heat and cold 


1 ſixty two 2 north to thirty-five ſouth 
latitude, 


— 


170 . 

gf £. 4. d. 
A two-ſheer ſheep, clipped 8 Ib. of wool, value : 4 © 
Weight of the ſheep - - 86h. - - - - 3 15 0 


Weight of rough fat - 16 lbb. 0 14 © 
; £5 13 o 

1800. . 
* & 


A ** ſheep, clipped 71 Ib. of wool, value : 2 6 
Weight of carcaſe = - 10 ſtone (80 Ib.) 3 10 © 
Weight of rough fat 14 lb. » 13 2 


C arcaſe, handſome, ſquare, and ſhort-legged. 
| Two ram hogs, alſo from South Down ewes, confirm 
theſe facts. They are ſnag-horned, and take after the 


Spaniard no where but in the forehead, in the length and 


quality of their wool, more eſpecially under the belly, and 
on the hind quarters as low as the hock, as well as in the 
ſingular beauty of their ſkins. The extraordinary fize to 


which they have already reached will juſtify an aſſertion, 


that ſheep poſſeſſing more proof or diſpoſition to feed, 
have never been bred from any ſtock whatever. 


O ot 


finds little, if any, difference whatever: of the carcaſe no 
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Jatitude, as sweden, Denmark, Germany, for 


that * manufacturas cloths of the wy fineſt 


quality 


Of the rams brought laſt ſummer from Spain none 
will be ſold : :—for their hire, ar the price at which ewes 


may be taken in to run with them, as well as for other 


particulars, reference may be had to Mr. John Tyler, af 
Fitzhead, Wellington, Somerſetſhire. 


Whatever might have been the value of this ſtock 
ſome months ago, it is, unfortunately for our manufactures, 
very much enhanced, by that peſtilence which has viſited 
Cadiz, and is faſt ſpreading in all directions over Spain. 
When we conſider, that in America the yellow fever ſtill 
gontinues its ravages, in ſpite of the intenſe cold of the 
winters in that country, we can entertain but faint hopes, 
that in ſouthern latitudes it is likely to be controuled : 
the impoſlibility of guarding againft it, from the nature 


of the article imported, cauſes us to ſhudder with appre- 
henſion. 


Though it may be againſt the Author's tereſt to ſay 
{o, on a careful compariſon of wool from Dr. Parry's 
Spaniſh flock, near Bath, with famples of his own, he 


compariſon has yet been made. This fact will find con- 
firmation, if any be needed, by the following ſtatement 


juſt received by the Author rom Sir George Montga- 
mery: 


In 


16991 

quality from Spaniſh ſheep long eftablifhed 
chere; as Holland, Spain, and the colonies in- 
. 0 2 : land 


In the year 1798, the Wool Society of Scotland diſ- 
poſed of their ſeveral flocks; the Lord Chief Baron, a 
member of the Society, purchaſed the Spamiſh and South 
Downs, which he has ſince kept in a very high and ex- 
poſed farm in Tweedale : from a compariſon of the fleeces 
clipped the year of obtaining them, and the fleeces of 
the ſame ſheep this year, he is confirmed, on compariſon, 
that they have increaſed in fineneſs, beyond his expecta- 
tion ; and the hogs clipped this ſeaſon promiſe to equal 
the originals, which were ſuppoſed to be of the beſt 
breed in Spain: the fleece from one of the hogs was 
ſhown a ſhawl-manufaQturer in Edinburgh, who declared 
it the fineſt Spaniſh wool he had ever ſeen. 


Should our readers have peruſed thoſe aſſertions pub- 
licly made by the manufacturers before alluded to, they 


will perceive their want of foundation, and their over- 


throw, in the many teſtimonies here adduced. 


Theſe men firſt put a falſe interpretation on words, 
and then build arguments upon it; a tottering ſuperſtruc- 
ture on a rotten foundation. One of their aſſertions is, 
that no kerſeymere can be made from wool of Britiſh 
growth, deferving a better name than that of ſerge. As 
the beſt reply to this falſehood, there is now a piece of 
kerſeymere handed about London, which was hardly, if 
ever equalled, by any hitherto manufactured in this 
kingdom: —but the evidence lately given on the export 
of 


i 


100 


land from the Cape of Good Hope; few men 
will hereafter venture to aſſert, that we, who 
are placed between both, cannot maintain, in 
all its purity, that, which originally belonged to 
Great Britain. Gm: 


of wool to Ireland, the impreſſion it made on every in- 
dividual who heard it, and the correction they have met 
with elſewhere, will be a ſufficient caution m future. 
We forbear to trample on fallen men. 
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"POOR BILL, Sc. 


Uroy this ſubjetct, the Author feels it ne- 
ceſſary to ſpeak with the utmoſt caution. So 
many men of great abilities have beſtowed both 
their time and labour in endeavouring to alter 
and ameliorate, and, in ſome inſtances, totally 
to change the ſyſtem of poor laws, that he 
ſcarcely hopes his ideas will be found altogether 
practicable. His object, however, is to pro- 
mote diſcuſſion, confident, that the more ſuch 
a ſubjett comes before the public, the more 
likely is ſome plan to be formed, by which to 
benefit the poor themſelves, and eaſe thoſe, who 
now contribute to their ſupport. Two facts 
are certain, The condition of the poor wants 
amelioration, and the burden upon the landed 
intereſt i in particular is heavy i in the extreme. 


This ſubjet has not hoes taken up ſud- 
denly, The Author has had it for ſome time 
in conſideration, and has conſulted, various per- 
ſons upon it, as will be ſeen in the courſe of 
theſe abſervations. He took, alſo, every pre- 
caution to ſelect thoſe, who in their relative 

___ ſituations, 
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ſituations, he thought, were the moſt compe- 
tent judges of the ſubject; and poſſeſſed can- 
dour enough freely to ſpeak their ſentiments, 
whatever they might be: nor would he, even 


now, have ventured to bring it before the pub- 
lic, had it not heen for two circumſtances. 


Fearing, and indeed expecting, ſome ſtrong 
legal objeftions, he was induced to lay it before 
a very high law authority, whoſe approbation, 
as to its principle, it gained; and from a ſingular 
concurrence of events it happened, that the 
very day after he had received ſuch approba- 
tion of his plan, another Bill upon nearly a 
fimilar baſis was fent to him, in his official ca- 
pacity, from Mr. Biſhton of Shropſhire ; a man 
perſonally unknown to the Author, but of whom 
he has heard a very high character. Both this 
Bill and Mr. B's obſervations upon the Au- 
thor's, will be am 


— 


He now ur. defies the public the outlines 
of his plan in the fame ſtate, in which they 
were originally ſhown, and fubjoins ſuch opt- 
nions as he has received from thoſe, whom he 
has conſulted ; thinking it in that ſtate more 
open to diſcuſſion. And he truſts, if it be here- 


after found pratticable, it will in the courſe of 
4 | inveſtigation, 


(>) 
inveſtigation, by theſe means, work itſelf into 


that form, which, under all — will 
be moſt 9 to * —_—_— | 


OUTLINES. 


Ir may be propoſed to veſt in proper hands, 
a fund in relief of the poor rates, for the ſup- 
port of the aged ſick, &c.; to be levied either 
parochially, by hundreds, counties, or by one 
general accumulation of the whole kingdom ; 
under the direction of commiffioners of the 
higheſt reſpectability; as follows: 


From thoſe earning between 75. and 108. 
per week, whether labourers in huſbandry, 
manufaQurers, ſervants, or mechanics, gd. per 
week may be taken, covered by the like ſum 
from the employer. The annual ſaving of this 
claſs will be £1. 6s. ; every other claſs in pro- 
portion ; whereby the different degrees of accu- 
mulation will equal the former habit of life of 
each perſon ; the only criterion, by which can 
be eftimated the value of any man's labour. 
The effect of this meaſure, if eſtabliſhed by the 
Legiſlature, will be viſible in an * habit 

of 
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of economy among that claſs of people moſt 
intereſted in ſuch a meaſure, the poor: in the 
gradual reduction, and perhaps hereafter anni- 
hilation, of the poor rates; which, | generally 
ſpeaking, bear partially on the landed intereſt ; 
and, as manufattures increaſe, will continue 
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1 + to bear on it more heavily : to ſay nothing of 
K the ſeverity, and ſometimes cruelty, with which 
'F the poor, applying for relief, are too often 
1 The ſucceſs of friendly ſocieties is univer- 
4 ſally admitted; in ſome reſpetts, an excellent 
f | inſtitution, but not generally adopted; and thoſe 
j = ſubſcriptions among ſervants, for the mainten- 


ance of each- other, are good, inaſmuch, as, 
when fick, or unemployed, they are ſupported; 
0 but maſters of families ſuffer, becauſe an in- 
1 dependence of intereſt is eſtabliſhed, which the 
1 plan I venture to ſuggeſt is not liable to: in- 
deed it binds more cloſely, and by the ſureſt 
9 ties, that mutual accommodation, which is the 
i bond of civil ſociety. 


i The law cannot ſanction baſtardy, there- 
fore the proportion paid by each ſhould be as 
exiſting circumſtances will admit, but heavy 
enodough 


( | 105 Y 
enough to operate as a prohibition from the 
father of the child as well as the mother. 
Marriage ſhould, on no account, be forced, as 
hitherto practiſed: for numberleſs evils ariſe 
from it; miſery through their whole lives to 
both parties; ill uſage to the woman, ſome- 
times even murder. It alſo operates as a temp- 
tation to vice with ſome women, who, deſpair- 
ing of ſettling, fix on ſome young man, and 
take this deſperate chance of obtaining their 
2 98 | 


No great difficulty will be found in the col- 
lection of this fund, either weekly or monthly, 
from the employer or maſter. It may be put 
under the direction of magiſtrates in the county, 
or of commiſſioners in towns, annually choſen 
if neceſſary; and being veſted at intereſt will 
accumulate to an immenſe degree, productive, 
perhaps, beyond any other meaſure yet propol- 
ed, of induſtry, good faith, and morality. 


It might alſo be ordained, when a removal 
is made from one pariſh to another, that a tranſ- 
fer be made alſo of the accumulated property 
belonging to the perſon removed, if the fund 
be not general. Indeed this clauſe will hardly 
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in effe be necellary ; for, - alleviatez or do 
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away, the poor rates, and the neceſſity of te- 
moval (except, perhaps, in corporate towns) is 
done away alſo. One argument for an alter- 
ation in the poor laws is, that there is a pride 
(whether praiſeworthy or not, is here of no 
conſequence), which frequently prevents an ap- 
plication to the pariſh ; and they, who do apply - 
for ſuch relief, have an odium thrown upon 
them by their neighbours, and become a ſort of 
degraded caſt in ſociety. If this operates in a 
painful degree on thoſe, who continue in their 


native pariſh, or uſual places of . abode, to 


which by early habits or connexions they are 
attached, how much more cruel is it to turn 
adrift among ſtrangers, a man in the decline of 
life, when he moſt needs ſociety and comfort ? 


It is needleſs to obſerve, that an accumu- 
lation for a given number of years would, on 
the outſet of ſuch a plan, be neceſſary. 


The Author now thinks it neceſſary to 
inſert ſuch comments and obſervations, as he 
has received, and, in the firſt place, thoſe, 
which 


_ — 
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at preſent entering into a diſcuſſion of the va- 
lidity of fuch -objeQtions; leaving it open to 
others, or to himſelf at any future time, ſhould 
he be ſo difpoſed. The firſt extract is from a 
magiſl Ate, who has been much engaged in the 
adminiſtration of the poor laws, with great cre- 
dit to himſelf, and advantage to the commu- 
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_ 7 HE baſis 3 or this Sk is undeniably 
t good; namely, to relieve the burden of the 
6 rate, by promoting, and extending the opera- 
& tion of weekly contributions, to ſecure relief 
& in ſickneſs and old age; but the principle, on 
„ hich ſocieties to this end have originated, 

& grown,' and proſpered, is that, on which alone 
cc they can be promoted and extended; a ſenſe 
& of independence of parochial interference, ; 
5 together with the pride of governing them- 
6 ſelves by their own rules, and adminiſtering 
their own funds, conſtitute the ſpirit; which 
« firſt inſpired and ſlill actuates their being. If 
« you change or abate this ſpirit; che thing * 
* no more the ſame. 4 
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* comes a tax, it will appropriate to itſelf thoſe 
* obſtruttions, which all taxes carry with them; 
« the majority will, if poſſible, evade them, and 
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„ Tf all men in the kingdom could be pre- 
ee vailed on to bring their gd. per week to a 
4“ common fund of this kind, we know, that all 
& men would proportionally be provided for in 
66 age and fickneſs ; extreme diſtreſs would no 
£ more be ſeen, univerſal-comfort woula! * * 
% unavoidable Wr Tio ista. 
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«1f ach would de the effect of ans 
« contribution, it is perfectly natural for the 
« economiſt and philanthropiſt to ſay, Let us 


cc enforce this meaſure by law, let us compel 
< mankind to be provident and comfortable” 
'« But, at this point (as it appears to me) the 


& nature of the effort changes; that, which is 
&« now real and praftiſed, becomes viſionary, 
6 and, if not impracticable, at leaſt moſt difficult 


* of execution. + 80 | 23 


« When the voluntary contribution be- 


ce by ſo much as the perception of this tax will 
< be general (I may ſay univerſal), by ſo much 
6 will 
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cc will the proportion of n diſpoſed. to 
6 n be n ) 


_ « "SRAY'Y as is he caſe i in my own neigh- 
2 bourhood, that in every pariſh there is eſta- 
« bliſhed, at $I one ſociety of this kind ; as 


& every 


(a) In reply to theſe objections it may be con- 
tended, that the © nature of the effort does indeed 
change, for that which was before voluntary, liable to 
failure, as. the love of change or caprice may dictates 
moreover impotent in its operation, will then become per- 
manent and decifive, not more impracticable than any 
general tax now collected. Why ſhould it? Men may 
now change their abodes, they are not bound to any fixed 
reſidence; yet the taxes are not evaded, or if they are 
evaded, it is with difficulty. Every tax, every law, every 
regulation, is vexatious, if we chooſe to conſider it ſo; 
but neceflity and long experience tells us, that civil ſo- 
ciety could not exiſt without its aid. As well might a 
man reaſon, that a fixed and well-regulated government 
could be carried on by general notions of love towards 
each other, and univerſal determination to do every thing 
that is right, and nothing that is wrong, ſetting aſide all 
law and reſtriction. We have heard of ſuch things, but 
they are not calculated for the nineteenth century. If a - 
ſpeculative opinion may be hazarded it is this: of all 
taxes, the one propoſeg would hold out the leaſt temptation 
to fraud or evaſion, becayſe it is a tax, when once rightly 
explained and underſtood, muſt, after a given period, add 


to a man's poſſeſſions and comfort, — not as other taxes do, 
take from them. 


c bation. 
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ct every man may, fo every ſober and provider 
« man will, join in it, and thoſe, who ds not, 
« are the portion of the community, who would 


« evade, or perhaps reſiſt, 2 contri- 


& You are aware of this, and therefore you 
& propoſe to depend on the employer for the 
& collection; you call on him to account for, 
tc and to pay two threepences for, or from and 
« out of each week's wages from 75. to 10s. and 
& ſo in proportion. The perſons concerned 
& are no longer a ſociety of contributors, but 
66 the objects of a new ſyſtem of taxation. You 
ce will allow me to lead you to an examination 
6 of this ſyſtem, as to its nature, its — 
cc and the means of its collection. 


ce 1, As to its nature.—It cannot be de- 
& nied, that it is equitable, and, if we were a 


„new community, requiring a plan for provid- 


6 ing for the indigent, I ſee no other ſcheme ſo 
& reaſonable and ſo juſt; indeed, if carried 
« upwards, in full proportion to every other 


e ſpecies of income beſides wages, it might be 


« a fair ſubſtitute for the preſent means of levy- 
6 ing a poor's rate ; 3 it would then principally 
« fall 
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« fall on that property awe oppropuiatel 46 its 


tc . Relative to its operation.—So far as 
ec the deſign is ſhown by the Outline; it is no- 
tc minally a contribution from the claſs of per- 
& ſons themſelves moſt liable to require aſſiſt- 
cc ance, in aid of, and, finally, to exonerate the 


ec preſumed contributors under the preſent ſyſ- 
et tem. 


f 


« You are too much a man of bufineſs to 
& contend for the practicability of fixing a max - 
« imum of wages; I may aſſume, therefore, 
& as admitted, that the price of labour, like 
* that of every other commodity, will be re- 
« pulated by the balance between demand, and 
_ & the quantity ready to ſupply that demand; 
& with this limitation nevertheleſs, that the 
« toweſt point, or minimum of wages muſt, in 
da degree, be governed by the coſt of the firſt 
« neceſſary of life; for no man can work for 
&« leſs than will ſupport exiſtence; in other 
words, the value of corn will be the medium 


ein regulating the exchange berween the labour 
60 * and the . 


- 


* 
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&« I aſſume further, that nothing can be | 


© reckoned as part of the price in this market, 


& which does not come into the vender's pocket. 
& In ſhort, without going into ſpeculative de- 
tc duction, obſervation may, of itſelf, lead to 
& the concluſion, that the contribution will not 
& fall on the labourer; the man, who is now 
& paid 7s. will not be content to take 6s. gd. 


(& for his work. 


& It is then a tax to be paid excluſively by 
& perſons employing labourers and fervants in 
ec huſbandry, trade, and other occupations. If, 


4 as you propoſe, ſixpence be taken from 75. to 


« 105. per week, it will be a tax in addition to 
« the pay of wages of about 6 per cent. In this 
« view it ſeems adviſeable to conſider the mea- 
& ſure. : 7 


« 1 ft. Will it not be prudent to take into 


* account the oppoſition ſuch a tax may meet 
„ with from the trading intereſt ? 


« 2d. Weighing the probable reſiſtance of 
ce this intereſt, will it be too powerful for the 
landed proprietors to contend with? 


4 3d. 
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E ad. Will it be prudent, under up cirs 
10 aamithee, to attempt it ? 


. Regarding the mode of collegion— 
10 Until the meaſure is more developed into de- 
< tail, it is not poſſible to judge decidedly. By 
the outline given it ſeems, the employer is to 
4e be accountable for the ſum nominally paid 
« by his workmen, as well as for that charged 
6 on himſelf : that is (if ſo), you are to depend 
on the employer to keep the account againſt 
5s himſelf. The pariſh officer muſt have a 
* power to call on every employer for an ac- 
$ count of ſervants and workmen employed by 
ee him, from time to time. If he does keep, 
6 and, keeping, does produce a true account, 
$ he expoſes his own trade and tranſaQions : if 
4 he does not keep ſuch an account, or does 
4 not produce a true one, where 1s the check 90 


« Theſe difficulties I ſy ogeſt as 8 
5 on the face of the propoſal, without preſum- 
ing to ſay, they may not be obviated in the 

„ detail 


(6) The eſtabliſhment of a tax an income, and of 
commercial commiſſioners, has done away this objection. 
It will alſo give infinite facility to the execution of a plan 
like this, where trade and manufactures prevail. 


2 


. 
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« detail of a Bill. But when we conſider the - 
& numbers, whoſe labour is divided into frac- 
& tional parts of weeks and days; when all the 
<«« employers of a trading city (ſay London) ar are 
« to account for all the labour of that city; ; 
ce ſhall not ſay it cannot be done (for as it is 
6 practicable in the nature of things, it may be 


« done by univerſal concurrence), but I do not 
6 ſee * for confident en. 5 


« Having thus expoſed to your conſidera- 
t tion the leading objections which may operate 
« againſt your propoſal for Rehef of the 
«© Poor's Rate, it is but fair to own I reaſon on 
« the ſubje@ with a weaker impreſſion of the 
« neceſſity of any meaſure to that particular end 
« than moſt other gentlemen, whom you may 
& conſult. I am not fo diffatisfied as others 
« with the exiſting means of maintaining the 
e indigent part of the community, and, inſo- 
« much as they are exiſting, and have been 
« acquieſced in for 250 years, I give them a 
1} 5 preference to any new and untried ſyſtem.* 
« I am 
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, What is here advanced in denial of the intolerable 

“ preſſure of the charge called the poors' rate, muſt be 
“ underſtood as applied purely to ſo much of it as is em- 
; M4 “ ployed 
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& I am aware, the Poor Law of this king- 
& dom is a popular theme of reprobation ; ter- 
& rible are the forebodings from the increaſed, 
& and increaſing, amount of the rates under that 
& law. Venturing, however, to judge for my- 
& ſelf, I acknowledge to you that I think the 
&« laws in being are in themſelves as free from 
ee objetion as any that it is probable will be 
&« ſubſtituted; I ſhall contend they are better 
te than new laws can be, until they have gone 
& through a like ſeries of practical improve- 
6 ments. (c/ 


6 The 


% ployed to the relief of the indigent. To reaſon upon 
« it to your point, it muſt be diveſted of the heteroge- 
“ neous maſs of charge, which is heedleſsly heaped upon 
it, with which it has no connexion, and on which your 
“ plan cannot operate. Calculate and deduct from it 
« the immenſe expenſe of building priſons, repairing 
them, and ſupporting their eſtabliſhment ; building and 
„ repairing bridges, maintaining and conveying felons, 


-& convicts, vagrants, &c. under the term of county rate; 


e expenſe of raiſing militia, proviſional cavalry ; paying 
« ſerjeants* and corporals? wives and families, and wives 
„ of ballotted men, which is in fact paying the army : tn 
„ ſhort, every expenſe, from which the Miniſter can re- 
« lieve the Treaſury, is thoughtleſsly admitted by Parlia- 
ment to the county rate, and thence to the poor rate.“ 


(c) This gentleman has long borne an adive part in 
Q 2 1 85 th2 
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« Tbe evils, which we complain of, may 


% 


er he rather attributed to the idleneſs, and in- 


« difference of the middle and ſuperior claſſes, 
6 to theit adminiſtration, than to any defect of 
ce the laws of themſelves. — Much is doubtleſs 
6 required of theſe clafſes ; but if it be found 
« impoſlible to attach them to the execution of 
« the laws in being; it is aſſuming more than 1 
« ſhall admit, to ſay they will labour to give ef: 
ce fett to any new ones, which may be made. d) 

Z 


the adminiſtration of our poor laws, and we are not to 
forget, that it becomes no eaſy confeſſion, that a ſyſtem 
which had long engaged his attention ſhould be imperſect; 
or that it ſhould call for correction. With all deference 
and due ſubmiſſion to ſuch authority, the Author muſt 
avow, that he has held it as an opinion long eſtabliſhed, 
that no ſyſtem was ever more benign, more apparently 
wiſe, more conducive in all probability to general happi · 
neſs, than our poor laws, - none more imperfect in execu- 
tion, none more inadequate to the preſſute of theſe times. 
We ſhall preſently ſee what Burne ſays on this ſubject. 


(d) Admitting this new principle to be veſted in the 


ſame perſons, namely, overſeers (and with great eaſe and 


propriety it may paſs through their hands), there is little 
for them to do, except to collect, and pay the ſum col» 
lefted into the hands of ſuch as may be appointed to re» 
ceive it. It is poſlible, that other ſums, in payment ta 
the ſick, &c. may pals through their hands alſo, but even 

| 55 then 


l 

66 Since the Legiſlature has paſſed the act 
tc to prevent vexatious removals, and that to 
_ & repeal ſo much of gth Geo. as enabled officers 
4 to diſobey an order for relief of paupers in 
« their own houſes, I venture to ſay, the ad- 
«© miniſtration of the poor law is not, in any 
& point, judicial or diſcretionary in the over- 
66 ſeers, nor does it depend on any leſs reſpe&- 
6 able part of the community than the magiſtracy 
& of the kingdom. 


« If the moſt liberal and enlightened of 
6 thoſe, who are named in this commiſſion, will 
6 not act under it, I am at a loſs to diſcover a 
6 remedy. Their neglect is a dereliction of the 
te peculiar privilege of our free government. 
6 There is no ſubſtitute, but in ſuch an inter- 
6 ference of the executive as would never be 
5 tolerated, 


6 If the perſons, appointed to be overſeers, 
cc are low, ſordid, and corrupt, it is not from 
defect of the law that ey are ſo; for the 


e Jaw 


then it bears no proportion to the painful taſk of paying 
the poor, in theſe times of ſcarcity and diſtreſs more el- 
pecially ; we may therefore with ſafety aſſume; "that leſs 
difficulty and neglect will occur, 
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& law moſt decidedly requires the magiſtrates to 
« chooſe them from amengſt the moſt diſcreet 
« and ſubſtantial inhabitants. 


& As to the ſeverity and cruelty of theſe 
& officers in their adminiſtration (regarding 
& which, by the by, I am diſpoſed to make great 
_& abatement for popular prejudice), the poor 
& object has an inſtant remedy : on application 
& to the neareſt magiſtrate, he may and, as far 
& as I have ſeen, does obtain, an irreſiſtible 
* order, which takes him out 1 the officer's 


& will“. 


“ Far indeed am I from thinking, that the 
te poor do not ſuffer many evils, which might 
cc be prevented; much is to be imputed to their 
& own incorrigible and increaſing irregularities. 
The reſt muſt go to the account of the dor- 
% mant and obſolete ſtate, in which the laws in 
their favour are ſuffered to remain f. 

66 Regarding 


* « By the above obſervations, I muſt be underflood | 
“ as defending only the general law of the land. In ſome 
« of the local laws there are powers derogatory to every 
« principle of economy, humanity, and policy. ' 


+ © In ſupport of this opinion, I refer to the inſtances 
where 
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te Regarding the conſequences to be appre- 
cc hended from the increaſe in amount of the 
tc poor rates; nationally confidered, I own their 
cc remains much to be proved, before I ſhall 
6 * on that ſide the n 


«© When it is obſerved, chile as rate, which 


ec was no more than Z 2,000,000 is now become 
4 {2,500,000, I alſo obſerve, that the remain- 
« ing portion of land rent (namely, that to 
« which the proprietor is entitled) is raiſed and 
c increaſed in a ſtill ahem ratio. 


6 OY that, fifty years paſt, a tenant 
te paid to the landlord 208. per acre for a piece 
& of land, and to the poor rate he paid, in ad- 
6 dition, gs. 4d. per acre: if the payment of 
ce this rate is 45. 2d. the rent payable to the land- 

& lord is not only become 255. but probably gos. 
« perhaps 40s. in ſome caſes gos. 


« If, within the laſt fifty years, C 500,000. 
te has been added to the amount of the claim of 
= | Mr the 


6 * (as in the caſe of Lord Winchelſea's family) it 
has been the cuſtom to give to the laws their favourable 
execution. 


6, 
& the poor on the land: it may be aſked, if the 


1 value of money has not diminiſhed in a ſtill 
1 < greater proportion during that. period ? (e) 
14 « Has this increaſe of nominal amount eauſed 
| &« any diminution in the land rent of the king- 
4k « dom? If not, the increaſe of the one is not 
1 j 4 at the expenſe of the other. It is faid, that 
14 < in {ome places the poor rate has been doubled; 
7 5 on inquiry, might it not appear, that in ſuch 
1 places the owner's income from the eftate had 
0 i 6 tripled? I claim to be underſtood as arguing 
1 „the queſtion generally; particular inſtances 
Ki '« are not to decide on ſuch an eſtimate. 
4 „ You will allow, that on this point I am 
1 1 & at leaſt a diſuatered reaſoner, when I tell you, 
14 + that 
"i ; | (ce) There is authority for ſtating that, as 1 as the 
it 1 | vear 1764, the poor-rates amounted to more than two 
W millions ſterling or more, and as long ago as the year 


1774, they had encreaſed to three millions, a period of 
ten years only. What proportion muſt they now bear to 
the rental and value af land, when it is confidently 
aſſerted, that in the laſt fix years they are double in a- 
mount. Nor is any man able to ſay they will not preſs 
more ſeverely on it, or that any period of time can be 
fixed, when the price of every article of life will admit of 


their reduction. But on this ſubject more we have to treat 
hereafter. 


6 


e that two-thirds of my fortune conſiſts in land, 

paying from 108. to 145. per acre to the poor 
_ & rate. Should the Legiſlature thin 1 proper 
eto relieve my land from this charge, I am at 
C a loſs. to ſay, wha, would be equitably entitled = 
tc to the benefit of the relief; I certainly feel, 
« that, as owner of the reſiduum, I have no 
claim to it; I and, my predeeeſſors purchaſed 
or received by teſtamentary deviſe the eſtates 
e ſuhject to a charge, which, if at the time of 
« alienation, was not {o high in nominal, was 
te at leaſt equal in proportionate amount; we 
« no-mare paid for, and therefore afe na more 
« entitled to, this pertion of rent, than to the 
„ tithe or chief rents iſſuing from the ſame. 


« As I fear we muſt be content to conſider 
&« indigence as inſeparable from every human ſo- 
s ciety, the maintenance af thoſe, whaſe lot it is to 
4 ſuffer it, if not provided for by {ome ſpecial 
« endowment, muſt fall a charge on individuals 
of the community, either equally over the 
_* whole or partially on a diviſion, as the policy 
of the country ſhall ordain. When there al- 
ready exiſts an income ſpecially appointed 
% and applied to that end through a long ſeries 
« of alienatian and deviſes, which income neither 


R „e impedes 


( 122 ) 
ce impedes nor diminiſhes the produce, or en- 

cc terpriſe of the kingdom, hen that i income is 

& paid from a purſe, to which no claſs of pro- 

cc prietors can equitably ſay they are entitled; 
& ſuch may, ſurely, be confidered | in nature of 

& an endowment. 


„ Would it be wiſe in Parliament to ſur- 
tc render ſuch a revenue, or divert it from its 
cc preſent uſe, with a view of raifing a like ſum 
ec by a dirett taxation on individuals? 


& And if men in ſickneſs, decline, or fal- 
ce lure of employment, are to receive liberal 
« ſupport, inſtead of bare exiſtence, as at pre- 
& ſent, the total amount muſt be greatly more 
c than now raiſed for the purpoſe. 


« Having ſubmitted to your conſideration 

&« my doubts in oppoſition to received opinion, 
« I moſt perfectly coincide with you, that this 
« rate may increaſe beyond the extent of my 
cc argument; it will do fo, if it increaſes faſter 
ee than the value of money dimimiſhes, or in a 
cc. greater ratio than the landlord's rent im- 
6 proves; it will then become a tax partial on 
6 the landed intereſt ; and ſuch increaſe ſhould 
| hs 


16123 
« he checked. Of all means as yet imagined 
« to. that end, none ſo good, none ſo certain, 
« none. attended with ſo many moral and frugal 
& conſequences as the giving encouragement to 
& friendly ſocieties ſupported by voluntary con- 
6 tribution. 


cc I believe it practicable to give an exten 
« ſion to the exiſting ſpirit of fuch ſocieties far 
« beyond what it receives from any exiſting 
& Jaw, and that without trenching on the free 
« dom of will, which is the effence of their 
6« being. | | 


« The greateſt inconteſtible evil of the 
« Poor Law, is the encouragement it affords to 
c diffipation and improvidence. In a general 
&« plan of compulſory contribution, would falſe 
| & excuſes for a claim on the fund, on a plea of 
« ſickneſs, or failure of employ, be leſs fre- 
cc quent, than at preſent, or more eafily diſ- 
&« covered? Certainly the encouragement to 
40 ſuch attempts would be greater, as the ſum 
&« to be obtained would be full maintenance in- 
e ſtead of bare exiſtence. | 


Ra Friendhy 


—— — — 


4 

e Friendly foecfeties, as 'now — 

ec are, by their nature, (guarded againſt deteit of 

« this kind; they entourage frugality, and ori- 

s ginate anew that ſpirit of independency in the 

« Jabouriitg 'claffes, the dofs of which is the 

& oreateſt cauſe of the increaſing preſſure on the 
6 poor rate. 
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&« moſt decidedly agree with you, that 
*'jmarriages ſhould on no account be forced!“ 
If, as you obſerve, there is any purt of the 
4% kingdom, where ſuch praRtice is uſual, I ven- 
ce ture to ſay it is not ſupported by any ſanc- 
ce tion of law, and, where attended with any 
6 (circumſtances of coriſpiracy, it can be, it 

84 gught to be, and frequently is 'puniſhed!/f) 
i If, under terror of a power of commitment, 
& a magiſtrate ſhould ſo far forget himſelf, as to 
e ſecond the narrow view of a pariſh officer, it 
«is an act of 'barbarity, to 'which he is hither 
66. compelled nor directed by the law. Indeed, 
66 if 


Had this evil not in o riblity: exiſted — * 
remained unnoticed, as the Author has given way to no 
declamation on this fertile ſubject, it was becauſe he is 
not in the habit of dwelling on grievances and complaints 
but would fain uſe his humble - endeavours to pee out 
remedy. 


( 285 } 


6 if we ſuppoſe this plot againſt the FO 
* choice in the moſt tender of all connections 


& to be ſeconded by ſuch a magiſtrate, I with 
« difficulty ſee how the clergyman concerned 
tc can eſcape eccleſiaſtical cenſure. This is an 
ec evil, however, which may be treated ſeparate 
« from any other, and, after your humane re- 
t flection upon it, I may hope for your ſup- 
es port, in recommending (as I have long in- 
& tended) to the Legiſlature a ſpecial law, which 


& would-do away the . by which it is ef- 
ha nes.” 


— — — 

This is in ſome meaſure connected with 
what follows from another magiſtrate, whoſe va- 
luable works on the police laws mark him as 
the perſon of all others the moſt competent to 
judge of the effect of ſach a plan in an immenſe 
Population like that of the metropolis. 


& It would afford me, the greateſt pleaſure 


& to be in any degree uſeful to you in the pa- 
« triotie object, which you have in view, and 
0 upon which you have done n me the honour to 

80 conſult me. 2 8 
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( 186 ) 
« No ſubject, that ever engaged my atten- 
te tion, appears to be ſo difficult as that, which 


c concerns the poor: and the Outline, offered 


« to my conſideration at this time, is not with- 


« a ſimilar idea in his work on the poor laws, 
6 except that it was not propoſed by him, that 
« the employers of the labouring people ſhould 
ec be — to any burden. 


« Suppoling this ſyſtem to be carried into 
ec effect, and that it would annihilate the poor 
“ rates, its operation would be extremely par- 
« tial, The burden would either fall on the 


« poor themſelves, or that uſeful claſs of the 


« community, who ſupport the ſtate by em- 
« ploying the labouring people, to the exemp- 
« tion of all other claſſes of idle and opulent 
« individuals, who are compelled to pay their 
c proportion at preſent.(g) 
c But 


(g) Every comment from high authority like this, 


is entitled not only to notice, but to our utmoſt atten- 


tion; at firſt fight this objection wears a ſerious aſpect, 
but perhaps it may be obviated. If ſuch a plan ſhould 
meet the concurrence of our Legiſlature and ſhould.be 


conducted on one general ſyſtem, then it ſeems that 


thoſe 


* 


* But waving theſe, objettions, the remedy 
«-propoſed would operate very partially, inaf- 
c much as it would only attach to that claſs of 
e Jabouring poor, who have been able to con- 

es tribute to the fund ; to the total excluſion of 
t numerous claſſes of aged, imbecile, and infant 
« poor, &c. for whom this ſcheme will not pro- 
« vide. (A 50 8 


It 
thoſe who are not concerned in manufacture or trade 
may contribute their due proportion to the general fund, 
as well from the firſt adoption of the plan as afterwards, 
when the accumulation ſhall be ripe and diſtributions 
mall commence; thoſe who pay to the poor rates a very 
large proportion of their income, which proportion is 
daily increaſing, may ſcruple to pay a fixed ſum, trivial 
even compared with the poor rates, as they now ſtand, 
but their ſcruples are ill-grounded and obviouſly hoſtile | 
to their own intereſt. This objection would have been in- 
ſuperable, becauſe, without great difficulty, no man's in- 
come could have been. aſcertained ; but the income tax, 
and the eſtabliſhment of a commiſſion to enforce it, have 
not only done away this objection, but as we have ſtated 
before, preſent us with the obvious means, by which this 
eſſential part of the plan can be carried into effect. 


Y There is a period of a man's life, when on cal - 
ulation, he may not be ſuppoſed. to live long enough to 
benefit by ſuch accumulation. From that period of his 
life, he ſhould nct, in the outfet of ſuch a plan, be ad- 

mitted 
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( 8 
4 It occurs to me alſo,” that there would 
abe great difficulty in preventing frauds, as 


« well as conſiderable expenſe in colle ding the 


% money ci). At the ſame time it were much 


mitted as a ſubſcriber : What i is the conſequence ? Why, 
that he would be ſupported then as he now is, by a poor 
rate; but then that poor rate will gradually be diminiſh- 
ed, and in courſe of time become nothing. Indeed, pa- 
riſhes might on ſuch a principle, inſure againſt theſe al- 


lowances, in the form of life annuities; thoſe who have 


not reached that period of life we have juſt treated of, 
may be admitted on an encreaſed ratio of ſubſcription, or 
premium as it might be called, or if they be not admitted 
there is no harm done, they will fall into the former claſs; 
but at the age 46 or 48, a man may expect a benefit by 
ſuch a plan (caſualties ſet aſide) provided his — of 
reſidence be healthy. 


(i) Under liberal and active truſtees, no more frauds 
would occur than we now experience in the collecting : 
nor need there any additional expenfe, worthy of notice; 
for as the poor rates have been, ſo they may continue to 
be gathered, by the ſame perſon, overſeer, collector, or 
by whatever name he may be called, and he may be an- 
nually elected as before. The difference will be, that 
he be ſpared the painful and cruel taſk of dealing out 


to the clamorous and ſuffering poor, that portion of ſup- 


ply, which oppreſſive as it now is to the landed intereſt, 
is barely, if at all ſufficient to keep them alive. How 


painful this taſk is may be learnt from the following 


— \ 


1 inſtance, 


( 129 ) 
to be wiſhed, that a plan of general friendly 
& ſociety could be formed and carried into ex- 
« ecution, that would pervade the whole king- 
dom, under a more enlightened, and a leſs. 
dangerous and miſchievous, management than 
& at prefent exiſts. You will, perhaps, be ſur- 
„ priſed, when I ſtate to you, that the friendly 
& ſocieties, in and near the metropolis, hold 
ce thirty-four thouſand fingle meetings, in ale- 
e houſes, in the courſe of a year. Admitting, 
5 that much good reſults from theſe inſtitutions 
& (as I am ready to do), I have had too much 


« reaſon to fear, that not a little evil is alſo to 
c be 


inſtance, which occurred ſome days ago. A young farmer, 
by no means a rich one, who had paid the poor of his 
own pariſh for a conſiderable time paſt, at a ſalary of 
£25. per annum, gave up the employ ; he was preſſed to 
take it again, and a ſalary of £70. per annum was held 

out to him; he refuſed it, declaring at the ſame time, that 

he would rather go to daily labour, than again ſubmit 

to ſuch ſuffering and abuſe. But to whom can it be ſaid 

will the overſeer pay this money when collected? Why, 

through his agents, to the receiver general of the county, 

who will account for it to the truſtees, as he does, for 

the ſums he now collects, to the treaſury. . Here ſome 

increaſe of ſalary will be requiſite, but this is all. 
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( 130 ) 
ce be dreadedſi i). To attain the former and to 


& exclude the latter is the great deſideratum ; 


« and to that point your plan would certainly 
« in a great degree go. 


“ lament, that my numerous avocations, 
& joined to the attention I am at preſent beſtow- 
« ing upon another branch of political economy 
& no leſs important, diſqualifies me from being 
& fo uſeful as I could wiſh in the deſign you 
& have in view, which requires a depth of think- 
& ing, and a knowledge ariſing from minute in- 
« veſtigation, which no living author appears 
& to poſſeſs in ſo great a degree as Jeremy Bent- 
& ham, Eſq. who has publiſhed outlines of a 
« work on the ſubje& of the poor, in Mr. 
& Arthur Young's Annals of Agriculture. His 
« objett ſeems to be to go to the root of the 
& evil; and his talents and abilities, manifeſted 
& by the powers he has difplayed as an acute 
6 reaſoner, and a judicious and perſevering in- 
« veſtigator, ſeem to fit him for this important 
« undertaking. | 


ce My 


( This opinion militates directly againſt that which 
is given by the preceeding writer. Thoſe who have at- 
tentively watched the operation of friendly ſocieties, 
know it is too well grounded. 


( aga } 


| « My own fixed opinion is, that nothing 

c but a total change of the preſent ſyſtem, by 
« placing the whole concerns of the poor under 
t the permanent management of the moſt able 
« and enlightened men in the kingdom, inſtead 
« of being (as at preſent) in the hands of the 
“ leaſt enlightened and the leaſt able, with the 
« diſadvantage too of their being changed every 
« year could produce any laſting good effect. 
« Tf this could once be effected, every ſub- 
cc ordinate arrangement would be calculated 
« to benefit individuals and to reduce the poor 
ce rates, by making the chief part, who are able 
« to work (but ſupported idly) produce from 
ce their labour enough to maintain themſelves.” 


o 
: 
3 


We come now to the remarks of Mr. Biſh- 
ton ; but his own plan ſhall be firſt given, which 
the Author, as before mentioned, received ( ex 


officio,” the day after he had made his own in 
ſome degree public. 


Plan * the Relief of the Poor's Rates by 
Buſhion, of Kilſall, Salop. 


* IT is a general opinion, that the * 
66 increaſe, and the high rates now paid for the 
8 2 * relief 
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( 1g2 ) 


cc ſioned by the luxurious way, in which ſer- 


«-yants are fed and clothed; not only thoſe, 
« who are employed in towns, but alſo thoſe, 


brought up in rural employments. Thirty 
& years ago, the hireling to drive the farmer's 
&« waggon, had no more than from £5. to £6. 


% per year wages; now we find ſuch ſervants 
« receiving from g. to £10. and upwards. 


« And I am very apprehenſive, that thoſe, who 
&« are well acquainted with the trading part of 
&« the community, will be able to draw from 
ee thence a very ſimilar account, which evinces 


« the propriety of conſidering of ſome method 


« of drawing from, or rather ſaving the money. 
* which theſe people wantonly ſquander away, 
« in the time of their being in poſſeſſion of more 
than plenty, to the introducing them into ha- 
bits of luxury and vice, and the debauchery 
&« of their morals, which they can never after 
66 retrieve. f 


6 There is a hint in the pamphlet entitled, 


A Plan to enforce the Att of the 23d George 


6e III. for the better Relief and Employment 
c of the Poor, and the Encouragement of 
« Clubs,” which leads me to conſider the me- 

« thods 


8 ( 288 ) 


e thods taken by ſuch of thoſe above defcribed 
« by clubbing, &c. who look forward for re- 
« lief in an honourable way. Their language 
ce is, + Let us lay up for a rainy day; we have 
& now more wages than we can, or at leaſt more 
& than we ought, to ſpend; we will not now 
« ſpend all we get, to the ruin of ourſelves in 
« future, and meanly look up to our reſpective 
« pariſhes to aſſiſt us upon the moſt trifling 
„e Hlneſs, &c.: No; let us join and ſubſcribe 
& our mites, which at preſent will be no incon- 


„ venience to us, and will hereafter be our com- 
« fort.” 


* Here the thinking part of the moſt illi- 
« terate of the community have pointed out to 
ce the Legiſlature a way, in which they can re- 
e lieve themſelves, and have proved the expe- 
ce dience moſt ſatisfactorily by numerous in- 
c ſtances; and if ſo, there can be no reaſon to 
<« heſitate in forming a plan to oblige . thoſe, 
< who are able, but not willing, or too thought- 
„ leſs, to ſtake ſo much of their ſuperfluous 
gains for the above purpoſe, as it may rea- 
* ſonably be thought they ought to ſpare. 
Therefore I would propoſe, that all hired 
men- ſervants, who have more than £4. a 
66 year, 
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( 194 ) 


6 year, and not exceeding £5. ſhall be obliged 
&« to pay weekly into the hands of the overſeers 
& of the poor of the pariſh where they reſide, 
“ the ſum of 1d. and thoſe from (Cg. to £6. 
« the ſum of 124. ; thoſe from 6. to C7. the 
« ſum of 2d.; thoſe from £7. to £8. the ſum 

& of 23d.; thoſe from 8. to . the ſum of 
&« gd.; and thoſe from 9g. to £10. and up- 
c wards, the ſum of 4d. All labourers, who 
& have not two children born in wedlock, and 
e chargeable to them, to pay d. per week for 
& every ſhilling they earn, not exceeding 6s. 


© The maſters to be accountable to the pariſh 


« officers, and to be empowered to ſtop ſuch 
e ſtipends out of the reſpective wages. The 
* ſame ſort of plan may be adopted for perſons 
in trade; but thoſe, who are more converſant 
ce with the gains of ſuch people, are more able 
„than myſelf to arrange the payments. 


« I would propoſe, that the preſent poor 
« rates ſhould ſubſiſt for two years, and, after 
« that time, the contributors under the new 
& regulations ſhould be empowered to demand, 
& by aid of juſtice, if neceſſary, in caſe of ill- 
te neſs, for a man, the ſum of gs. weekly; for 

7 a | + OP 


5 (. 135 ) 

- « his wife 45. and for each child 2s, The 
“ overſeers to account yearly before the juſtices 
« in the ſame manner they now do; and, in 
& caſe of any diſpute, the juſtices to ſettle it. 


& At the deceaſe of any of the contribu- 
5 tors, the widow to be paid F 1. 10s.; and, at 
& the deceaſe of the wife, the huſband to be 
* paid the ſum of C1. towards their funerals, 
& Kc. All perſons ſuperannuated to be paid 15. 
« per day, and the proper reliefs to widows 
& and children to be under the direction of the 
« juſtices, who ſhould have the fund, thus raiſed, 
5 laid before them. yearly. 


“It may be thought expedient, that ſingle 
e women, and other perſons of all ranks and 


« degrees, ſhould ſubſcribe a weekly ſum to 


e the common purſe for the relief of the poor, 
6 which would make the poor rates more equal; 


&« for under their preſent arrangement the mo- 


& nied people, and many of great opulence, 
& do not contribute, in any degree, either to 


“land- tax or poor rates; but if, by misfortunes, 


& c&c. ſuch perſons happen to be reduced, as 
the law now ſtands, the landed intereſt is liable 


&« to 


( 136 ) 
cc to relieve them. I) Beſides, the monied peo- - 
« ple have an exceeding advantage fallen into 
ce their ſcale by the war, for their incomes have 
| & been increaſed one-fifth ; and the landed pro- 
« prietors have decreaſed almoſt in the ſame 
cc proportion; and that may be given as a weighty 
&« reaſon, why the landed intereſt ſhould be dif- 
& burdened of the poor rates, by making it as 
C near as poſſible an equal tax on all degrees of 
< people, and particularly, that thoſe ſhould in 
& their proſperity be obliged to contribute to 
<« the general fund, in preference to their being 
« permitted to laviſh their ſuperfluous money 
& away, looking up to a pariſh for a maintenance, 
« when they ſhould happen to want. Introduc- 
« ing the above in ſuch ſmall degree may pre- 
« yent it being unpopular ; but in due time I 
e conceive there may be many beneficial al- 
« terations; for, by proper arrangements, the 

„ preſent poor laws may be rendered wholly _ 
„ unneceſſary, whicn would be a great ſaving, 
by paying all ſuperfluous money ariſing in 
« the reſpeQtive pariſhes into the county purſe ; 
c by that means all litigations in townſhips and 
& pariſhes would ceaſe, as the relief of the poor, 
* under 


(7) This obſervation ſhould not paſs unnoticed. 


667 
* Under fonte ſuch arrangement, w would! bcca- 
« ſion the whole country to be equally inter” 
« eſted; but from the n= introduction, the 
« Tofmer! part of my *propefar” may he beſt, 
« thn] the opErdtion of i om! We 203 be +: 


.zolighb our boeh and 5G bluow woof + 


“The following queries will ariſe : 
31G ON U 15% 4 I j 4 42871 Bid aT - 


e Wbat is to be done, When ſublender 
6 : goes into another pariſh 2— I 11971) + 


« He muſt pay in the:parilh Abdi be re- 

6 ſicdes, as all parifhes will ſhare the ſame chance: 

e but where the perſon reſided * mid, 
« there. he muſt reſort for hia pa. 

2 8g 0 ovaods ils Dang 

« What is to be done, when the money 

a ſubſcribed is mot — 70 anfwer! the out- 

i mud raid o gie ion + 


© 
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e The * * are to make up 
ce the deficiency; and if there is a ſurplus, it 
6 may bexplaced out at intereſt, under = direc- 
6 tion of A juſtice of the peaceo) - ©: 
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Here follow Mr. Biſhtan's remarks, which 
the ph chrono mmm N vi 


-. L * 
#1 


cc week, WE. bet — divided i bz — 2 


1 5 Ar 
6 The bired deen by ü hs year, ates 5 


ei conſequently at their maſters tables, way pay 
6 to their reſpettive maſters, _ 


5 4 Thoſe of not leſs than 

«£6 and under £6 per year, 1d. per ork. 

6 % & - = + af de 
8 - to . 10 „ „ „ 1 d 

& and all above 10 3 KD 
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iT. '« M80 
4898 an * a E 
& not having two children born in vedlock, 
c whoſe earnings, without board, were 
s. and under 83. per week, 1d. 
41 21 8 - to 2 9 im; — * 
9 to.. 10 
10 to 11 * 5 111. 

& and all above 11 


&« All 


690 
„ All lodgets, whoſe extnirigsi on" intbthes 


« yere as above, to pay the ſame reſolve 
' facasimo r n —— "4 


«© an . not comirig under the 
it deſcriptions as above, whoſe rents are 
& — 4 10 per year, to pay - 34. per week. 
0 10 and under ¶ 20 &. "th « a, 

20 and under & Airs bs . 
anti perfor a 2 


© 
= 


c The "my ſmall as they are, will amount 
« to a very great income, and, 1 apprehend; 
& will far exceed the amount of the preſent 
« poor's rates over this kingdom; but then the 
« money will be brought out of the pockets of 
& a very great number of people; vhBõ now pay 
& nothing for the ſupport of the poor, though 
« of as great, and many of greater abilities by 
« für, than thoſe; who' now ſupport them, at the 
cc ſame time are themſelves equafty liable to 
& become poor, and conſequently. may want 
& 1 — aſſiſtance. 


4 This gow is chiefly defigned for the lov- 
a er orders to ſupport themſelves in adverſity, 
in a much better manner than they are now 
| T3 ſupported, 


1440 


« fapported, particularly in illneſs and old age: 
or J would propoſe, chat, in ſuch caſes, they 
& ſhould have double, what: they maw have; - 
tc under proper inſpetction and regulation by 
«the juſtices. The opulent may, though not 
&« probably, become poor: but the before- ſtated 
6 ſubſcription from them at preſent, , would 
40 prevent, in ſome degree, the reflections of 
&« their inferiors, and it would be told them 
6 fairly, that, if the opulent came to want, their 
5 allowance is not to be more than thoſe of the 
« loweſt degree, but confined to the ſame rules, 
6 as all the lower orders would be dealt FM 1 


| « TY am aware were may be an a bjeſtion 
be made to chis plan, which, in my humble opi- 
6 nion, ought not to have the leaſt weight, but 
& to facilitate it, which i is, that the gentlemen 
te of the law would loſe the ſeſſions buſineſs. 
However i improper, I am afraid that conſi- 
&« deration had a very heavy caſt. againſt the, 
6 propoſals of the late, Mr. Gilbert for reducing, 
ee the poor's rates; but 1 hope that ſelfiſn idea 
vill not in this day be ſuffered to have any 
weight. ha ) oy 
45 1 ſhould, 


mY Such a meaſure muſt not be propoſed in eaſy 


VL 24 (6 $4 90 - times: 


Can) 


— 1 ſhould, by the before arrangement; 
* cconſider the diviſion of pariſhes to be out of 
E the queſtion : that all places in the kingdom 
& ſhould be alike to all poor in want, for where 
c their reſidence happened to be, there they 
6 ſhould receive the ſtipulated relief, which 
« ſhould be gs. per week to the ſick, and 1s. 
& per day to the infirm and impotent: to be 
& under the inſpettion of the churchwardens 
t and overſeers, and the regulation and deci- 
* ſion of the juſtices. But it ſhould not be 
& lawful for any perſon to remove from one 
& pariſh to another, when their allowance had 
„ commenced, before they were recovered, and 
& the ſame regulation to take place as to the 
c“ aged and impotent. The pay of thoſe ſent 
&..to hoſpitals to ceaſe. All perſons coming 
c into a pariſh, and the time of their going 
ce out, to be regiſtered by the reſpettive houſe : 
& dwellers, and delivered to the pariſh officers, 
c with the amount of their ſtipends, once a 
c month, under a very heavy forfeiture and 
& expoſition of their names. In courſe; the 
; 6 preſent 


times: the preſent a are pregnant with difficulties, and no 
man can ſay when they will end, our exiſtence as a 
nation will be at iſſue; when this day of diſtreſs ſhall 
come, all private conſiderations muſt then give way. 


& aſſeſſed as —— nere 
W up 1 


63 
e preſent poor's rates in each pariſh maſt be. 


4 


c As to the at which "aſſed i to 2 


and encourage clubs, I think it was impro- 


<< per; for although the clubbiſts plainly ſhow 
« us the method, by which the focieties can 


< provide for themſelves when in want, their 


« application to higher authority, by whick they 
& ſhould be regulated, would, in my opinion, 
6 be very — as it would * more un- 


The two following extracts came from an 
inland county, where, the Author believes, no 
manufactures are carried on, at leaſt to any ex- 
tent. The firſt is from an n magiſtnite 
and —_— 


6 Tun * of the poor's rates appears 
to me to have ariſen from four cauſes: of 
e theſe, three are permanent, and, as I appre- 


hend, cannot be counterafted ; namely, an 


&« increaſed population, new modes and habits 


« of 


663) 


« of life, which, while. the higher ranks. adopt, 
= they cannot, vonder heir ir inferiors imitate; 
«and the increaſed prices, of every -article10f 
vis conſumption. 1 
-r095-I86G 001655 ui 3169 97 Is ns D 1 mobo 

el 3 vi The inch aſe of, Pace iss mrifing from 

« hountics paid to men drawn for the miluia, 
ef from allowances to their, families yearly, aug - 
« menting with the number of their children, 
« from the expenſes attending the proviſional 
et cayalry, and the acts for raiſing men for the 
& navy and army, has been very conſiderable : 
ce. but as the cauſe is temporary, vill ceaſe with 
6 has war, an therpfare may de omitted. / -- 


54/47 23 


4 — 


2 4 Rut a . fourth: cauſe, . abck Ks: contri- 
$6. buted to the incxeale of the por rates, and 
& in. my opinion equally wich the other three 
$5 put together, has been the ignqrance, inafti- 
& vity, and in many caſes ſtill. warle deſeds of 
80 . ann nne, er ranks. 
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1 Wo We ſhould 1 K forry, that a ES heavy as, 'this 
i, mould attach to fo large s a body of men, nat diſ- 


efimination. Inſtances there are, of unjuſtifiable ſeverity ; 
bu ve truſt, not univerſally ſo; it would! be more juſt, 
* - u mare chavitable, to oon wy 


— 


« application to higher authority, by whicl they 
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<.mrefent poor's rates in each pariſh maſt be. 


& aſſeſſed as ——— Nhat Par 
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© As to the act which bend to 2 


| e and encourage clubs, I think it was impro- 


< per; for although the clubbiſts plainty ſhow 
us the method, by which the focieties can 
4 provide for themſelves when in want, their 


& ſhould be regulated, would, in my opinion, 
6 be _—— 2 more un- 


The two following extracts came from an 
inland county, where, the Author believes, no 


 manufattures are carried on, at leaft to any ex- 
tent. The firſt is from an Fae magiſtrate 
and — 


T xx increaſe of the poor's rates appears 
© to me to have ariſen from four cauſes: of 
« theſe, three are permanent, and, as I appre- 
hend, cannot be counterafted ; namely, an 
« increaſed population, new modes and habits 

* of 


( #8 ) | 
« of lifes, which, while the higher ranks. adopts 
© they capnat, wonder. their. inferiors imitates 


«and the increaſed prices, of every article 
& — conſumption. 
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1 The ivexeaſe of poor's-xates riſing from 
« houmtics paid to men drawn for the miluia, 
et from. allowances to their, families yearlys aug 
« menting with the number, ef their childaen, 
< 6& fr rom the expenſes; attending the proviſional 
&. cayalry, and the acts for raiſing men for the 
navy and army, has been very conſiderable : 
« hut as the cauſe is temporaty, vill ceaſe with 
6s the war, aud therefore may * _— 1 + 


„ But a fourth cauſe, which, Jas: contri- 
$5. buted to the increaſe of the por rates, and 
cin my opinion equally with, the other three 
$5 put together, has been the ignqrance, inatti- 
01 vity, and in many cafes ſtill warle de fegte of 
66 the n ne. ener ranks 
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EN 0 We ſhould "I forry, that a 1 heavy as, thi 
% thould attach to fo large à body of men, without dif- 


erimination. Inſtances there are, of unjuſtifiable ſeverity; 

bu we truſt, not univerſally ſo; it 'wbuld! be more juſt, 
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«of ſociety have — worn away. eh 


144 ) 


«of moderate landed property can no I: 
tOorefide: on their eſtates. The larger hn: 
« owners either do not refide; or, if reſient; 
« ſeldom take an active part in parochial con- 
« cerns. The yebmanry and tenantry are left 
ac Without guidance and direction in che anige- 
« ment of them; and they are managed acedtd? 
« ingly. They are frequently intrüſted to“ the 
« leaf enlightened! and the leaſt able. 1 = 


« 44. remark, I cannot join with him in . 


d mending a total change of the preſent ſy fle. 


« As dhe caſe ſtands now, the moſt able in 
« every pariſh take a very ſmall ſhare, or totally 
45 emanc ipate themſelves from the burden; and 
4 fo. little are the laws attended to, that I have 
a4 frequently Kno the moſt conſiderable mei, 
«« both - fer. property and abilities; continued 


e year after year churchwardens, that they might 


eiche exempted: from being overſeers. { Every 


:66 pariſh, if the inquiry was made, will be found 


„to have ſome properly qualified: and I 


6 hear Wy wiſh n cem. could be 


made 


4 


* from! the + imbectlt of our poor laws. We hive 
Doctor Burne's authority for ſaying ſoz and what country 
. magiſtrate is there, who will not admit this to be high 


authori ty. 


61146) 


* made throughout the kingdom to call the at- 
e tention of the more reſpectable inhabitants 
'& of each pariſh to the true ſpirit and meaning 
er of the poor laws: I wiſh, that churchwardens 

« and overſeers formed, as thoſe laws direct, a 

& conſtant committee, which by the continu- 

cc ance of ſome in office might be rendered in 

© ſome degree permanent: and, above all, 1 

c wiſh, that in the choice of parochial officers 

tc attention were paid to the charatter, ability, 

cc and diſpoſition. Till the exiſting laws are 

60 duly executed, which I do not hold they are 

« at preſent, it is fruitleſs to attempt new regu- 

cc lations. Co) I think the parochial diviſion, as 

E the moſt ancient and moſt familiar to the peo- 

6 ple, on the whole liable to the feweſt objec- 

cc tions, and I would wiſh, that the efforts to 

& be made for the reform of abuſes and the 

e lightening of burdens were reſtricted to the 

& obſervance of exiſting diviſions, and the exe. 

« cution of exiſting laws. I dread innovation, 


cc and 


(0) This Jorine can hardly paſs current. It ſeems | 
odd, that becauſe one ſyſtem is imperfect, another is not 
to be adopted; that becauſe a bad plan is unſucceſsful, a 
better is not to be attempted. 
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( 146 ) 
ct and am averſe to new organizations, the lead- « 
« ing features of a late poor bill, which, happily 


c for the community, was laid aſide. * And my 


&« opinion on this ſubje&t has been ſtrengthened 
« by obſerving, that in the Reports of the So- 


e ciety for bettering the Condition of the Poor 


&« (which I have hitherto ſeen), their plans have 
6 been either for regulating the efforts of private 
&« charity, or compatible with and practicable 
under the prefent poor laws. 


«© Theſe general remarks have in a great 
& meaſure anticipated my opinion of your plan. 
& Tf it would be productive of the good effects, 
« you expett from it, it is to be wiſhed, that 
& ſomewhat fimilar had been eſtabliſhed in 
&« quieter times, and while the minds of the 


lower claſs remained untainted and uncorrupt- 


« ed. Butnow, that ſo much induſtry is uſed 
&« to perſuade them, they have not their due 
« ſhare of property, to ſubjett the pittance they 
« have to a direct tax, would, as I apprehend, 
e be to ſow the feeds of univerſal diſcontent, if 
& not to provoke open reſiſtance. There are 
t too many malignant ſpirits, who would be 


'$ buſy and active in fomenting and increaſing 


e the 


6 147, ). 


ce FRO diſcontent, and in calling forth and aſſiſt- 
« ing the reſiſtance. I therefore deprecate the 
« attempt.(p) 


e But, if theſe fears ſhould be deemed vain 

c and imaginary, and more competent judges 

„ ſhould think ſuch a plan eſtabliſhed by le- 

4 giſlative authority would be quietly and readily 

& ſubmitted to, it remains to be conſidered how 
far it would anſwer the ends propoſed by it. 

6 The 


„ A meaſure in fact only ſimilar, becaule there 
was no fixed plan which ſecured the ſubſcription of the 
monied and higher claſſes, becauſe the workmen paid all 
and the employer nothing, was actually for ſome time in 
execution. A confiderable allowance was made to yourg 
married perſons, which naturally induced thoſe about to 

marry to ſubſcribe, and ſo impoveriſhed the fund. So far 
from any impediment to its execution, we are told that 
the poor of three populous adjoining pariſhes did actually 
petition that it ſhould not be abandoned, and their ſigna - 
ture filled many ſheets of paper. This fact, which is 
well eſtabliſhed, may at any time overthrow a thouſand 
| ſuch ſpeculative objections. There is no doubt, that 
il]-diſpoſed perſons would endeavour to ſeize this, as 
they would any other opportunity of ſewing diſcontent, 
| Surely obſervations like theſe ſavour more of timidity 
dan of prudence. | | 1 


| 1 rh o 
U 2 
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« The ends propoſed are, reformation in 

& the lower claſſes, and a diminution of pecu- 
ec niary burdens to the higher. N | 


&« T have here to regret, that the Outlines 
ee going little further than to define the payments 
ce to be made by labourers and workmen, and 
« their employers, and being filent as to the 
« application of the ſums ſo raiſed, any further 
than that we incidentally learn ſome part, if 
& not the whole to be placed out at intereſt, I 
&« know not how far the following obſervations 
ce will be deemed applicable: 8 9 


« As to, the firſt end propoſed, a reforma- 
& tion of manners, I confeſs myſelf unable to 
cc diſcern how the compulſory payment of a 
tc weekly ceſs is to increaſe the economy of the 
< poor, or how it is to be ſo productive of in- 
« duſtry, good faith, and morality.(q) 


& As 


/ 60 Can this magiſtrate be ignorant, that in 0. caſe 
of menial ſervants, where they are in the practice of lay- 
ing up a portion of tbeir wages, the defire to do ſo grows 
on them, and that ſobriety and good condut will naturally 


reſult, No ſtronger argument can be adduced. 


To > 
4 — ww * d 
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* As to the ſecond end propoſed, the al- 
et jeviation of parochial burdens, granting the 
c execution of the plan would operate as you 
« expect, no probable eſtimate can be made of 
ct the relief it would afford, without a ſtatiſtical 
& knowledge of | ſeveral yo in different 
parts of the kingdom. I am competent to 
« ſpeak only of one (and that a ſmall one), 1 in 
6 which I reſided many years; and you may 
ﬆ« depend on the accuracy of my information. 
The weekly ceſs propoſed on maſter and 
& ſervant would there raiſe about two thirds of 
ce the average amount of their poor rates for 
cc ſome years laſt paſt; but as one-half would 
ce be paid by the employer, the alleviation would | 
& be only one- third, on a ſuppoſition that the 
6 money raiſed is to be immediately applicable 
$ to the ſame purpoles as what is raiſed by 
cc rate; but as it ſhould ſeem it is not to be ſo 
66 applicable, but i is to be placed out at intereſt, 
6 the effect would be to increaſe the preſent 
& burden one-third, while the benefit to be re- 
& ceived is diſtant and remote. I conceive. the 
6 preſent i is not a favourable ſeaſon, 1 in which to 
. 66 make ſuch an increaſe. (Tr) 


«The 


7. The 3 would be finite; j it would be certain, 
T3." 


( 150 ) 


e. The ſoundation of your plan is to draw 
& noe helf of the ſum to be raiſed out of the 
& pockets of thoſe, who now do not contribute. 
« any thing; but I doubt, whether ſuch would 
& be its effect. Where labour is plentiful, the 
& farmer would contrive to throw the whole on 
&« the labourer by a proportionate diminution 
« of wages; and, where hands are few, the la- 
& bourer would indemnify himſelf by inſiſting 
% on an increaſe of pay from his maſter. In 
cc mechanical trades, ſuch as bricklayers, car- 
% penters, houſe painters, &c. it would fall 
6 neither on maſter or journeyman, but on the 
c employer, to whom it would be charged. And 
e in manufaQtures, for home conſumption at 
cc leaſt, it would cauſe more than a proportionate 
6 increaſe of price to the conſumer, 


6 You think no difficulty can occur in the 
66 collection; if you had been a witneſs to the 
6 infinite. 


it would act as a ſinking fund. When the Miniſter firſt 
laid by a million, for the purpoſe of reducing our national 
debt, the period might have been favourable; in its 
progreſs however none could have been more unpropi- 
tious; yet it was ſteadily perſevered in, and is already 
moſt beneficial in its operation. Now there is not one 
thinking man in the whole kingdom, who does not in his 

heart applaud that meaſure. 
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inf nite trouble, that now occurs in large 
pariſhes in collecting rates preciſely aſcer- 
tained, and payable only twice in the yeat, 


you would foreſee ſtill greater in gathering 
the perpetually varying ſums accruing from 


ſuch a tax, whether the collection were week - 


ly or monthly. In the pariſh, wherein 1 
now reſide, there are upwards of go occu- 
piers, all of whom occaſionally, and the 
greater part of them conſtantly, employ la- 


| bourers: it would be full employment for 


one perſon to collect the ceſs, - and his ſalary 
would be an additional charge on the pa- 
riſh. N | 


cc The keeping accurate accounts of the 
ſums raiſed would be another conſiderable 


difficulty. You propoſe, that, when a pau- 
per is removed, the total of what he has paid, 


(is this alſo to include what has been paid 
by his employer ?) with its accumulated in- 
tereſt, is to be transferred to the pariſh, to 
which he is removed. Therefore every pa- 
riſh muſt have a ledger, containing a ſepa- 


rate account of every man's payments, .of 


the times in which -ſuch | ſums were placed 
out at intereſt, and of the intereſt received 
„ upon 
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e upon ha 6% To the keeping ſuch: ac- 


et counts the generality of pariſh. officers are 
„totally unequal, and I believe many pariſhes 


„ have not a ſingle n * of it. 
bh 60 * am at a loſs to conceive hat checks 
40 could be deviſed againſt fraud and colluſion 
« between maſter and ſervant, which would 
certainly be m attempted. (. 


6 There 


Every periſh'will have a ledger of what is col- 
lected for the uſe of this national fund, as it has already 
of ſums collected for the uſe of the poor, of highway rates, 
of taxes of every deſcription ; but no ledger of the inter- 
eſt ariſing on the ſums accumulated need be kept by the 


collector, becauſe this will become a care with thoſe who 


ſuperintend the whole. As well might it be argued, 
that where money is diſpoſed of by order of the Court 
of Chancery, bearing intereſt, it becomes indiſpenſably 
neceſſary that a table of its accumulation ſhould be kept 


by the parties,concerned. They may do fo, but it is not 


fequired. There are other checks; there would be in 
this cafe, other checks alſo. 


„ The ſame as now operate between the kk 
and ev -ery man who pays money for its uſe; but where 
they pay obviouſly for their own future but certain 
benefit, there will be lefs temptation. We have at length 


gone through, and we truſt obviated, thoſe trifling ob- 


| jections. 


has 
e There are many caſes very common, 
& that would require particular regulations 
& Which it would be difficult to frame. What 


« is to be done, where the employer reſides in 
&« one pariſh and the labourer in another ? 


& What, where the labourer is. employed by 


« different maſters, and in different places i in 
cc the fame week ? What, where the labour i is 
« performed by ſtrangers and aliens, whoſe 
ec abode, and even names, are unknown ? as for 
c inſtance, haymaking in the vicinity of Lon- 
6 don, and- harveſts 1 in the * ens. 1 


ce "Theſe are the objeAtions and obſtacles to 


ce the execution of your plan, which have OC= 
66 curred to me. 


&« Mr. Biſhton's plan is fimilar to it, and, t 
&.in my opinion, liable to fimilar objettions : : 
es his propoſal of aboliſhing the diſtinction of 
ee pariſhes would, I apprehend, be attended 
ce with pernicious conſequences. However de- 
fektive the preſent execution of the poor 
laws, there {till exiſts an idea in the minds 
of pariſh officers, that they are intereſted in 
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the economical diſpenditure of the public | 
money: let more attention be paid to the 
wink X choice 


o 
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« choice of men properly qualified, let pains 
6 de taken to veſt the 5 Management of the poox 


T « jointly, e as s the law has placed i it, and this ſenſe 


6 of intereſt would be a powerful ſtimulus to 
6 their activity. Under the preſent ſy ſtem they 
< ſee and know, hoy expenſes ariſe ; they can 


« check, what are Improper, and they are in- 


&« duced cheerfully to ſubmit to what they ſee 


4 60 be neceſſary and inevitable; but, if you 


6 « enlarge the ſphere, and divide the kingdom 
6 into departments, you deſtroy this ſenſe of 
t intereſt, and you bring the minds of thoſe, 
« to whom, after all, muſt be entruſted the 
60 chief part of the management, to a ſtate of 
« indifference and unconcern : they will ceaſe 

« to make efforts, the good effects of which 
«© muſt depend on ſimilar efforts in others,. with 
« whom they have little connexion, - and to 
6 whoſe conduR they are in a great meaſure 
6b ſtrangers. | | 


4 But, if the execution of either plan 
6 ſhould be attempted, I beg leave to ſuggeſt, 
« that a given rate on wages would be the ſimpleſt. 
& mode (perhaps an halfpenny in the ſhilling: 


+ would come near the ſums propoſed), and that 


* 


666 

i the propoſed allowance to huſband, wife, or 
1 child, in caſe of fickneſs, ſhould be Wa 
« by the price of labour in every place, as are 
* how the allowances to the families of malitia- 
& men. One common ſtandard can never fuit 
« the different parts of the kingdom; and the 
« variation of the price of labour in different 


« parts, ſeems the heſt meaſure of the variation 
&« to be made in the allowances. 


« Mr. Biſhton propoſes to transfer part of 
« the burden from the landed to the commercial 


c and monied intereſts. It ſeems to have been 
&« the original intent of the Legiſlature, that 
ce the latter ſhould bear their proportionate part: 
« the ſtatute of 43d Elizabeth directs the mo- 
% ney to be raiſed by taxation of every inhabi- 
« tant; but the - praQtice of two centuries, and 
c the decifions in the King's Bench, have been 
& unfavourable to the taxation of perſonal pro- 
„ perty. It would require a new ſtatute to en. 
& force it, and I apprehend there would be ſome 


6 difficulty in wording fuch a aces; and ſtill 
* greater in executing it. 


Ne 


« If the objections made to your plan, and 
tc * the — likely to occur in the execution 
E 
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« of it, ſhould be ſuch as to deter you from the 
6 proſecution of it, I reſpectfully ſubmit to your 
cc conſideration, whether the end propoſed might 
<« not, in part, be obtained, by making the con- 
& tribution of the labourer, not compulſory, but 
e optional, and by this means to ſuperſede the 
« neceſſity of benefit ſocieties, which are cer- 
« tainly productive of evil as well as good. 


— 


& Let it be enacted, that every perſon, on 
ee paying weekly a fixed ſum to the overſeers of 
ce the poor of the pariſh, in which he reſides, 
ce be entitled, in caſe of ſickneſs, to an allow- 
6 ance to be regulated by the Act, and which 
“ ſhould be ſuperior to the uſual rate of paro- 
& chial relief. Such allowance to be paid, not 
e only in caſe of incidental ſickneſs, but alſo 
5 to thoſe incapacitated by age. The ſums, re- 
& ceived by the overſeers, to be applied in relief 
& of the rates as received, and the allowances 
« to be charged on the ſame as paid. 


Under this SIR the odium of compul- 
& ſion would be avoided; the expenſe and 
& trouble of collection would be ſaved; the 
« ſubſcription being voluntary, the ſubſcribers 
ce ee be intereſted to make regular payments; 


te there would be no occaſion for long and in- 
« tricate 


( 157 ) 

« tricate accounts; no funding of money, nor 
ee calculation of intereſt. Whatever effect ſuch 
«an Aa had would be in immediate relief of 
ce the rates. This plan would not ſuperſede the | 
« preſent ſyſtem, but would be engrafted .upon 
« it, and I acknowledge myſelf as deſirous of 
e pratticable improvement, as averſe to total 
cc alteration. 


& As you have turned your attention to 
& the poor laws, I take the liberty of pointing 
« out to you the neceſſity of repealing ſo much 
ec of the 8th and gth William, c. go. as relates 
ce to badging the poor. It is, I believe, now 
c no where practiſed, and is repugnant to the 
ce ſpirit of the times.(u) But as the law ſtands, 
cc any ſturdy overſeer might withhold relief, 
te and throw a pariſh into a flame; or any ma- 
« lignant inhabitant, aſſiſted by a pettyfogging 
cc attorney, might recover the penalty againſt 
6 every pariſh officer, who, in the common 


6 routine of office, pays the weekly relief. 


i « Laws, 

( The badge ſtill continues in uſe. A ſtigma being 
attached to it by thoſe whoſe intereſt it is to keep down 
the poor rates, many have ſunk under the preſſure of 


want, rather than ſubmit to incur this odium by feeking 
relief. 
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© unpopular, that I am of opinion it would 
e be inexpedient to attempt it; and in ſome 


„ A 
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4 Jabourers of every deſcription, earning from 
| & 35. to 10s. per week, the impoſt would be 
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« Laws, that neither are, nor can be, executed 


« without endangering the public peace, ſhould 


« not be ſuffered to remain in the Statute Book: 


& they can no longer produce good, and may 
te he converted into inftruments of evil.” 


| — 


This comes from a gentleman in the ſame 
neighbourhood as the laſt extract. 


« I THINK every perſon muſt approve 
& the idea, ſuggeſted by you, of encouraging 
& the labourers and other perſons in the lower 
& clafles of life, to raiſe a fund for their ſup- 
« port in age or ſickneſs; but to make this a 
&« compulſory meaſure would be ſo extremely 


« meaſure irreconcilable to juſtice. In the firſt 
& place, if gd. a week were to be taken from 


cc extremely unequal ; difference of age, ſtate 
«& of health, number of children, and a variety 
ec of other circumſtances, would create a very 


'« ſtriking difference in the ability to pay, of 


(e thoſe, 
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& thoſe, who receive equal wages, and would 
« render, that a very heavy, and ſevere contrj- 
« bution in one caſe, which might be ſpared 
« without difficulty in another. But ſuppoſing 
ce this to be got over, the diſtribution of the 
« fund would, I fear, be as unequal as the 
« mode of raifing it. Suppoſing the old and 
ce the infirm to be excluded, yet ſtill, where a 
« fund was raiſed by the contributions of mem- 
&« bers taken with ſo little diſcrimination, and 
e under circumſtances ſo diſſimilar as they. muſt 
ce be on the preſent ſuppoſition, their peobable 
te claims upon it afterwards would be ſo dif- 
« ferent, that the younger, healthier, and leſs 
te encumbered part of the ſociety, would con- 
& ceive it to be a device to throw the mainten- 
« ance of the other part, chiefly or partly 
« upon them; and that it was in reality a tax 
« upon their labour, a poor's rate in a different 
« form. Indeed I ſhould fear, that, as a com- 
t pulſory meaſure, both the labourers and their 
„ employers (the two claſſes of men, who are 
« principally concerned) would violently op- 
« poſe it, and, combining it with other circum- 
e ſtances, might be led to believe, that it was 
intended as a tax upon their income, and 
more eſpecially if the future management 
7 ” 66 and 


e 


( is) 


« and application of the money raiſed were not 
« in a great meaſure left to themſelves. (0 1 


„ If I thought yl qualified to N 

&« any thing upon the ſubjeQ, it would be, to 
te make the contribution on the part of the ſer- 
&« vant, or labourer, optional, but to promote 
« and encourage it as much as poflible by a 
« ſuitable (and in caſes, which required it an 
tc equal) contribution on the part of the public: 
& to leave the choice of the members to them- 
« ſelves: to guard againſt the embezzlement or 
te miſapplication of the fund raiſed, by requir- 
« ing ſecurity from thoſe intruſted with it, and 
ee alſo an annual or periodical account of the 
« diſburſements : but, in other reſpects, to leave 
ee the immediate diſpoſal of the money, and its 
&« future diſtribution, as far as poſſible, to them- 
& ſelves. A plan of this ſort would no doubt 
ee be greatly beneficial to the ſober and induſtri- 
5 ous poor, and if it could be regulated ſo as 
an 0 | 


(v) With ſubmiſſion and deference to this . 
man's opinion, we have already ſhewn, that where this 
contribution of the lower claſs alone was ſanctioned by 
the legiſlature, and actually in practice, ſo far was it 


from being unpopular, that a petition was preferred for 
its continuance. . 


( abs ) 


eto be, f in appearance as well as in reality, 
« rather a bonus to aſſiſt them, than a ſcheme 
to tax them, it would in time materially. con- 
tribute to prevent many of them becoming 
+ 6 chargeable. to their reſpective pariſhes, and 
« thus, prevent or leſſen the increaſe of the 
« poor's rates. The beneficial effect would un- 
6 doubtedly be indirect and remote, but I, fear 
4e this is all, that can be done at preſent; Lam 
« not ſanguine enough to expect, that any prac- 
40 ticable ſcheme can be deviſed, which will either 
& annihilate, or very greatly reduce the poor's 
rates, at leaſt for many years to come. What 
proportion the ſum contributed by, the com- 
% munity ſhould bear to that of che ſubſcribers, 
& or how it ſhould be raiſed, would be a pro- 
< per ſubject of inquiry, if the general idea 
ce were approved; but I think it would be im- 
“politic to impoſe it directly upon the maſters 
« or employers of the ſervants or labourers, 
60 becauſe it might induce them ſecretly to op- 
6 pole the meaſure, and to diſſuade their ſer- 
* vants from a agrecing to it. 


1 45 „ What has been faggetied reſpetting the 
et expediency of placing the poor under the 
0 Permanent management of perſons ofa higher 
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4 deen than the preſent overſeers, is very 
« inaterisl.” The lame idea was emertained by 
« Mr. Gilbert, who had paid very great atten- 
6 tion to the ſubjett. Mr. Gilbert's plan ex- 
& tended to à very great and almoſt radical al- 
ee teration of the hole ſyſtem of popr laws; 
« and woult be too expenſive in the firſt inſtance, 
© and tho hazardous to be tried at preſent : the 
& magiſtiates might perhaps be empowered to 


apporm the moſt reſpeſtable men the country 


& affords {with very few exceptions), and to 
te oblige them to continue in office for-three or 
« four years, and then to make a partial and 
«not an entire new appointment. I have no 
e doubt that Mr. Colquhoun's idea is ſtritlly 
« juſt, as to the deſcription and charafler of 
< the overſeers of the poor in London and its 
vicinity; but I do not think thoſe in the 
« country are in general of fo low a deſcription 


ce as he ſuppoſes, nor ſo careleſs of theit duty. 


The increaſe of the number of chargeable 


c matter of very ſerious. conſideration; but I 
cc fear it ariſes in a good meaſure from cauſes, 


"Pp which ti legal regulations can temove, though 


cc they may alleviate them. The price of labour 
is greatly vvanced, but not, 1 think, in pro- 
« portion 


- Tay 

ec portion to the price of the neceſſaties of life, 
6 taken together; ſo that the mere labourer - 
e cannot now ſupport his family ſo well as for- 
& merly, and of courſe. muſt more frequemly 
& become chargeable, The manufaures in 
& this kingdom are extended almoſt beyond cal- 
&« culation, but the uſe, of machinery has in- 
& creaſed. in a ſtill higher proportion, fo. that 
« women and children (at leaſt ſuch as live at 

<« a diſtance from manufacturing counties) can- 
* not now ſo eaſily procure work, nor are they | | 
& ſo well paid for it. The ſyſtem of farming, 
« alfo, is ſaid to be greatly altered, ſq that the 
te mere labourer is now ſeldom able to procure 
« milk for his family, the cheapeſt and moſt 
4% wholeſome of all things. I ſuppoſe the in - 
6 creaſe of the prices of meat, cheeſe, candles, 
6 Kc. to be neceſſary and unavoidable—that 
„ the uſe of machinery has been the great means 
c of extending and ſupporting our manufattures 
6 and-gur commerce. The cauſes may, there- 
& fore, have been both neceſſary and degchaal 
upon the whole, and yet productive (in part 
te at leaſt) of the conſequence. I have men- 
$ tioned. The fame cauſes, which render it 
5 more difficult for the labourer to ſupport his 
46, K make him ultimately careleſa oſ them; 
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& and the abſolute defertion of their families is 
cc now a very common practice amongſt the 
lower claſſes; that of frequenting alehouſes 


ce ſtill more prevalent and pernicious. This is 
« undoubtedly the great and leading caufe of 


« the corruption of the lower ranks, but it is 


« very difficult to deviſe a remedy. Beer is 
« abſolutely neceſſary for the labourer. He 
cannot brew it, and the farmer cannot be al- 
« lowed to ſell it to him—alehouſes, therefore, 
« are neceſſary. But their number ſhould, if 
i poſſible, be reduced, their praQtices ſtrictly 
« watched, and their miſbehaviour puniſhed. 
« 1 do not think the preſent ſyſtem of poor 


« laws very deficient ; but it is very difficult 


« to enforce a proper obſervance of them. If 
6 the overſeers of the poor were of a ſomewhat 
6 higher deſcription, and were to continue in 
cc office for a longer time—if the labourer, who 
« idly waſtes his time, or extravagantly ſquanders 
4e his money, were apprehended and brought 
& to juſtice and puniſhed, as he may be by 
6 the exiſting laws, much miſery and much 
% miſchief' might be prevented ; and the exten- 
6 fion of the idea, on which friendly. ſocieties 
& are founded, might materially. contribute to 
$6 * future and comfortable maintenance of 

6 the 


( 565 


6 the poor; but this ſhould, I think, be FO 
& with caution, leſt it ſhould be miſunderſtood 


ce by the ignorant, and * by the 
ce di ſaffected.“ | 


E 


A leading council at the ſeſſions of a 


central county favoured the Author with the 
following - obſervations on his plan. He is 


fituated in a, manufatturing county, between 


Coventry and Birmingham. 


6 


(7 


others. It is alſo evidently beneficial to the 


6 Tux principle of compelling poor per- 
ſons, while they are able, to provide for the 
ſupport of themſelves and families in ſickneſs, 


or inability, appears to be juſt, as it is only 


a modification of the general law, by which 
perſons are bound to uſe their utmoſt endea- 


vours for the ſupport of themſelves and fa- 


milies, before they can claim relief from 


contributors, provided they can be aſſured of 
receiving back the whole of their contribu- 


tion, or the chance of contingent ge 
equivalent chereto. 


Hm. | 
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„If the maſter is charged to the poor's rata 
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„ juſtice he ought to be. 
$7.9 


(x66 ) 

1 It may be doubted, however, whether 
ct the principle of exacting a contribution from 
« the employer is equally juſt, as it is not for 
« his own benefit, but for the relief of others 
4 to which he can only be bound to contribute, 
« as a tax impoſed by the State, which cannot 
« be juſt, unleſs it bears equally on all in pro- 
« portion to their ability; and it is obvious, 
„ that the number of hands employed is no 
« criterzon of ability. It will alſo operate as 
& a tax on the produce of labour, and in fome 
& cafes, where the value of the labour makes 
a conſiderable part of the price of the article, 
a very high one; four or five per cent. * 
in ſome caſes more. | 


- Þ. Was 


« Tt may be faid, the maſter receives a be- 
« nefit from the labour of his ſervant, but for 
& that he pays a full price, when he contracts 
& with him for t—if not, it is unjuſt to tax 
« the ſervant, who receives leſs than his due. 


66 (which muſt-contitue for various purpoſes) 
% beſides, he pays more than his ſhare. If not, 
„0 he: may pay more or leſs, but is not charged 
&« by the ſame rule as his neighbours, which in 


« It 


667 ) 


ui is ſuppoſed the collection may be 
« effected without difficulty ; but, when it is 
& conſidered, chat it muſt depend on the. in 
« formation of the maſter or che ſervants, both 
4 of hom are intereſted, it ſhould ſeem liable 
& to much evaſion, and will be attended with 
« a great deal of trouble, eſpecially in towns, 
« if colletted weekly, and if Ow. vith * 
46 1ols, from K &c. 170 


<6 u be appear br. the tals of 
et the perſons, contributing in the fums paid by 
“ them, is to be ſecured ta; them, eſpecially 
< where their employment 1s ceanifitory, as on 
& canals, encloſures, and works of the like na- 
« ture, and harveſt work; and alſo ſeveral 
& manufaQories. A proviſion ſeems to be in- 
« tended in caſe of compulſory removals ; bit 
cc not for perſons, who follow their work from 
« place to place, as in the inſtances above men- 
« tioned, and indeed it is hardly praQicable,.if 
*r it is meant to give the contingent advantages 
60 ariſi ing from ſurvivorſhip, as relief i in ſickneſs, 


66 old. age, and to orphan families. 


_« Many leis, the fitteſt ſubjetts for 
« this plan, are employed from pace to place 


* We 4 4 in 


( 1683) 


« in- public works. To give [them back the 
C money they have ſubſcribed; after a few 
„ months refidence in any pariſh, would be do- 
ing more harm than good, and yet how elſe 
& can they eee the a advantage of their con- 
q — tribution? 6 ens Het: 0 4 


* 


4 
ö >a 


| 6 Wenns the above objetions, 
i ce and others, which might perhaps occur (many 
4 of which however might be obviated), it is a 
“e plan well worthy ſerious conſideration ; and 
c J have no doubt might be ſo modified as to 
6 produce great re advantage.” ee 68 


- 


Two 


* mock 5 iv <4 > 


- 


4 | {w) All theſe objeftions will give way, ſhould the 
nn fund become general. He will pay where he reſides, and 
| | his claim will be the ſame on the general fund. To what- 
ever part of the country he ſhall remove, certificates 
will naturally be given of his removal from one pariſh and 
his entry into any other. This may appear to be attended 
with trouble, but let it be remembered, that theſe caſes 
will not oſten occur, and that the collection, the payment 
.to the receiver general, and the granting certificates of 
"removal, will be a trifling duty, compared with that of 
receiving the poor rates, and paying the poor, under 
the preſent ſyſtem, 


— þÞ* i ee ⏑ XE 2222 — re 


440 77 


"Two inichtis gent (er | en n ie of! one 
" the weſtern te in a cloathing neigh- 
bourhood, took the trouble of ving their 'opi- 
hions, for which the Author e 

obliged. 5 TY 


N q % : , 1 „„ 
1 4 10 | 1.37 5 69 


4a | & 


4 60 My opinion ' is, "that a fund e of this na- 
ture would be produdtive of a great "benefit 


hay 


75 | 
« to all claſſes, of ſociety. Wonderful would 


* be the effefts that the landed intereſt would 
derive from it. Would Governmeht but. aid 
and affiſt ſuch a find with its ſecurity, the 

tc increaſe would be rapid. Whatever Gpfeklions 

<« ſome friendly ſocieties might have hitherto 

« made to its interference, the ſecurith;” which 

« is the grand point, would be eſtablimed! it 

« ought to be confidered, and would mort its 

et due reward. The ſum would be very large, 

«if ſuffered to increaſe for ten or twelve year's 

« with intereſt and compound intereſt; and it 


« would be decidedly for the intereſt of tl 


4 


« tion to the utmoſt of their power, inviting the 
6 { labouring claſſes of every deſcription to be- 


Z come 


himſelf 1 much 


«landed property, to promote ſuch a fubſenip⸗ 
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i come ſubſcribers _(not excluding women at 
e half price), from 18 or under, to 30 years. 
< It would moſt aſſuredly inſure them future 
1 comfort, and the facrifice of a few pounds 
& by a gradual advancement at that time of life 
« « would, be imperceptible, and amply re repay 
« for 5 provident a conduct. There are but 
« two deſcriptions of people within my view, 


whom it would be at all likely to preſs hard 


upon, from being employers : 5 the farmer 
* under £40 40- Fi amm, RE the. little rradeſ- 


$373 o® 


= former; 5 1 latter, no doubt, would, ſoon find 
« his Per. 


11 
94 % 8 . * 
P * 


1.7.7... 60 It is "ably my i belief, * molt, 
« if not all, other employers, would ſoon find 
« their. recompence by encouraging ſo laudable 
« a plan to the utmoſt extent, and would, by 
46 that means, form ſuch a link i in ſociety, that 
* it would be almoſt impoſſible for them ever to 
$ depart from. I cannot conclude without ex- 
« preſſing my ſincere _ earneſt wiſh for its 
4 Jygceſs and ſpeedy accompliſhment. 
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( wr ) 

„ P. S. Recolleing,-quſte as this was 
& going to the Poſt- office, that Mr. Ackland, 
of Broadcliſt, a few years ſince offered a plan 
«to the public for the relief of the poor, I ſent 
© to a: friend for a peruſal of it. In ſeveral 
_ & inſtances I think it meets your ideas, but not 
cin the grand one. He is certainly entitled 
to great merit, for the care, attention, and 
% zeal, he has beſtowed upon it. Dr, Price, 
the famous calculator, praiſes the perform- 
& ance, and has ſupplied him with one of his 
$6 val x) 


„ Ox the peruſal of your Outlines, I was. 
& content, for the moment, to wiſh ſucceſs to 
6, ous exertians ; but having, for. a long time, 


Lea ' — 


C The Author is gratified in finding, that any thing 
could have ſuggeſted itſelf to him which had been a fa- | 
vorite .obje& with Mr. Ackland, to whoſe philanthropy | 
he was no ſtranger; but he Proteſts he was ignorant of 


the fact. 


| Ss 3 Mr. Ackland's Treatiſe on this 
ſubject, he will take the liberty of quoting hereafter ſame 
paflages, which will probahly be found to throw no little 
light on the ſubject. | r 


g— - -n rr. 
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cs relief / the poor and the poor rates, | would 


66 pariſh, earning from 7“. to 105. per week, 


& require twenty-five years to accumulate a 


( v3 ) . 
es hoped ſome one of the many plans ſor the 


6 be fo perſetted as to be put in praftice; and 
ee ſoreſeeing a multitude: of good effes likely 
te to ariſe: from one eſtabliſhed on the principle 


c of the Outlines, I could not refrain from y- 


« ing how far it would anſwer on a ſmall ſcale. 
&« Tf the labourers and male. ſervants of this 


« ſubſcribe: gd. per week, and this ſubſcription 
6. be. covered by a like ſum by their reſpethve 
ce employers, and the mechanics of the ſame 
« ability ſubſcribe 3d. per week alſo; it would 


ee capital by compound intereſt of ¶ 5j. per cent. 
« {ſo that the intereſt may be equal to che aver- 
«© age poor rates, properly ſo called, that is, 
e excluſive af county rates and other incidental 
+ charges, As the land-owner would be ſo ma- 
e terially benefited by a reduction of the poor 
5 rates, I thought, if he contributed ſomething 
e extraordinary, he would have no occaſion to 
te complain. I therefore ſuppoſed him in the 
« caſe of a tenant at rack rent, to contribute 
„ equally with the tenant, that is, to cover each 
61 ſubſcription of the labourer, &c. with the like : 
e ſum of 34. And in the caſe of an eſtate in 
& hand, to contribute a double ſum, ar 6d, per 
| 6 week 


67 | 

« vant. I then found the poor rate might be 
« annihilated in twenty years; but this without 
“an intermediate 'appropriation of any part to 
the uſe. of the poor. Calculations on a ſmall 
« ſeate,' I am aware, are not found; in geheral; 
« to: afford a fair ground for forming a: judg- 
ment of the operation of the Whole; but here 
« we have the ſame, or almoſt the fame data 
ein both caſes, namely, an incumbrance to a 
6 certain amount incurred by a certain number 
46. of individuals, and the number of tbeſe indi- 
6 viduals, in the preſent mſtance, fix the mea- 
« ſure of contribution, ſo that it ſeems almoſt 
5 reduced to a {imple rule of proportion. Some 
« difficulty, I apprehend, will ariſe in levying 
e the covering quota for thoſe labourers, who 
is work by the job, and others, particularly me- 
c chanics, who divide their time among differ- 
«ent employers. Nor can Idiſcovef how the 
te covering quota will be levied among manu- 
«. fatturers, where ſome hundreds are employed 
be by the ſame perſon, without bearing hard on 
« the employer, or being, in fome meaſure, in- | 
« elſeQive. 60 But theſe, and other ſmaller 


« impediments, 


by | The asu a calling 6 from thoſe tho work 
by 
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( we ) 
t impediments, I have no doubt, will vaniſh 
& upon maturer conſideration. I ought to apo- 
& logize for thus obtruding my ſurmifes. I 
& was almoſt tempted to hint to you a mode 
« of contribution, which occurred to me, whilſt 
& making the above calculations ; it appears to 
& me to wear ſome degree of plauſibility ; in- 
& deed I can ſee but one very material objec- 
& tion, and that does not lie ſufficiently. within 
« my reach, to judge whether it may be ſur- 
«* mountable or not. If it be pratticable at all, 
6 I think it may be ſo with eaſe; it may be 
& immediately effective to a certain extent, and 
&« the poor rate annihilated in a much ſhorter 
e time than I can diſcover by any other way. 
& I am not ſo ſanguine, however, as not to 
& confeſs, that more enlightened politicians 
« may ſtart more ſerious, and probably fatal 
* objections. I forbear to mention it, fearing 
« jt map tend to confuſe your preſent plan; 

| 66 and 


by the job, or under different employers, has in great 
part been done away. Surely the manufacturer who 
employs more or leſs hands, in proportion to his capital 
and his profits, cannot conſider it a hardſhip. that he pays 
for any number, when he derives profit from each; but 
we hear it contended, and with every appearance of 
truth, that the greater the. capital, and the more hands 
employed, the greater will be the profit, 


( +75 ) 
« will admit of a moment's attention to the con- 
« jectures of '@minor politician, to be encour- 
« aged by your opinion, as to the' probable du- 
te ration of the Income Bill, or one on the {ame 
N at t N al io 


| AUXILIARY, Yah Mon ad 


i As (z ) the baſis of the following outline, 
1 I beg leave to lay d down two. poſit tions. ” 


6 is incumbent on every. individual f in a State, 


— * 


« while young and able, to make ſome provi- 
« fion for old age and ine. The truth of 


6 this, 1 believe, will not be diſputed even by 


ſis 


66 by the poor themſelves. © The deficiency, 
ce which in many caſes will neceſſarily attend 
6 the utmoſt exertions of fome, ought - to be 


8. & ſupplied by the better forune of others. This 
5 jg | 

3 ock r ( — | | 
„ Whatever partiality we might habe to 3 
i we knew. too well the ability of him who 
made this offer to paſs it by unnoticed. If an intimate 
knowledge of all claſſes of men, an Ecellent head, and 
nd leſs excellent heart, can lay claim to our attention, it 
muſt be given to him who penned this ſhort, but welt 
digeſtedb outline; it ſhows how this great defidergtum may 
hereafter be obtained without difficulty, Its eur 


would at any time ſecure its ſucceſs, 


dc the only thing, that has prevented its 12 7 


. aways it * not be unreaſonable to pro- 


661 1 

* is ſanttioned by preſent uſage, and enforced 
cc by che laws. But the mode of aſſeſſment 
«-bf.-qutogertys while others are totally exempt. 
ed, - contrary. to equity, and, I believe, to the 
« very law, by which the aſſeſſment is enforced. 
« Lord Mansfield's deciſions, as to what pro- 
« perty 15 rateable, by 43d Eliz. (the baſis of 
« the poor rate) were in conformity to the 
« uſages of pariſhes, rather than to the ſtrit 


; ie meaning of the act; becauſe, as he confeſſes 


& he was unwilling to diſcuſs the general q ueſ- 


& tion, on account of the difficulty of A (cer- 
6 taining perſonal property. Lord Kenyon In - 
9 clines ſtill leſs to rate all | kinds of properiy, 
Py from. which any income is derived. If the 
6 alt will really bear this extenſive conſtrudtion, 
« it would be needleſs to infiſt on the Juſt ob- 
& ſervation of Sir F. Eden, That commercial 

6 proprietors, who have been the cauſe of the 
« great increaſe of the poor, ought to contri- 
« bute to their ſupport :* ſince the difficulty of 
« affeſling ſuch property ſeems to have been 


« hitherto rated equally with any other. 1 
« that difficulty ſhould by any means be done 


| 9 
* 


n 

& pole, that advantage be taken of ſuch a cir- 
« cumſtance. Now, I think, that it is poſſible, 
« that it may be on the point of ceaſing to in- 
« tenfexe. I ſhould be more confident in this, 
„could I have prevailed on you to expreſs 
your opinion in favour of the continuance of 
the income act. If only the principle of 
the bill continue to be acted on, though not 
to the preſent extent, it would he ſufficient 
« for all the purpoſes of the following plan: 


« Aﬀeſſment in three Claſſes. 


60 1 CLAss. 


ce Oni income of £60 or upwards after the 


« rate of 6d. per pound, (or any - other rate 
«likely to anſwer). 


« gd Cl Ass. 
« Of 4d. per week on perſons (male or fe- 


“ male) having i income leſs than { 60, but who 
& are rated to the aſſeſſed taxes. 


* ande 

177 Of gd. per week on perſons (male -only ) 

ec whoſe 3 income is leſs than £ 60, who are not 
A a | » 66 rated 
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es rated to the aſſeſſed taxes, and who earn not 


( 178 ) 


6 leſs than 6s. per week. ; 


6 In calculating the probable amount of 
e theſe aſſeſſments, I ought to obſerve, that the 
cc data within my reach being very imperfect, 
« my eſtimate muſt of courſe be ſo too. I ſtate 
« jt however to you, juſt to ſhow what grounds 
e had for ſuppoſing the ans of this mode 
& of allcfiment. 


« Eſtimated amount of 


« iſt CLass. 


ee Taking Mr. Pitt's general 
& eſtimate of taxable income, 


(/ 100, ooo, ooo, at 6d. per pound, £ 2,500,000 


6 2d CLass. 


c The official returns ſtate a- 
& bout 400,000 perſons as paying 
6 afſefſed taxes under 205. Theſe 
© I take to come within the deſcrip- 
5 t10n of the ad. claſs. —At Ad. per 
ce Welk, ² „„ -: - is 346,032 


Carr, forward - £ 2,846,632 


( w9 ) 


Bro. forward 2, 846,632 
«© od CLass. 
& x. Servants in families 
& which pay aſſeſſed taxes above 
e 20s. ſuppoſe one to every two 
& ſuch 1 200,000 at 3d. per 
6 week R 130,000 


& od. Fathers of families 


64 600,000, at 3d. per week - 4390, 


6 N. B. Mr. Pitt has taken the 
&« fathers of families not paying 
e aſſeſſed taxes at this number; and 
« I ſuppoſe one of each family to 
% come within the deſcription of 
te the gd claſs, — 


£ 3,366,632 


2 


8 A part, ſay the aſſeſſment of the 1/2 and 
ee 2d claſſes, might be immediately applied to 
« the relief of the gd claſs (and indeed of the 
& 2d, ſhould they be reduced to want it, which 
& may be aſcertained by fixed rules). Conſe- 
« quently the poor rate would in ſome degree 
6 * be immediately relieved. The aſſeſſment of 
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( i ) 


& ihe ift laſs might be veſted in a fund, and 
« accumulated annually by compound intereſt. 
« And ſuppoſing two millions and a half to be 
6 the amount of this afſeſfment, in thirteen 
« years a capital would be raiſed of forty mil- 
« lions: the intereſt of which, with the ſub- 
« ſcriptions of the gd claſs only continuing, 
« might be ſufficient, conſidering the probably 


8 increaſing ſtate of induſtry, to maintain the 


ce poor without any further aſſeſſments of the 1ſt 
« and 2d claſſes (except voluntary contributions, 
which, in caſe of reverſe of fortune, might 
« entitle them to a pittance), or, as at preſent, 
ce of pariſhes. The families, including wife 
te and children, might be relieved ; tables of al- 
& lowances being made for all admiſſible caſes, 
« The fund might be national, not parochial, 
« nor local. Then it might not be too much 
« to preſume, that almoſt all the poor laws 
% would be uſeleſs, and that in particular all 
t the difficulties attending removals, ſettlements, 
& &c. would-cca.c During the accumulation 
« there would be full time for arranging the 
« method and rules for adminiſtering relief in 
future, which ſhould be as ſimple as poſlible, 
„Other remarks might be made on the advan- 


{+ tage likely to ariſe fram ſuch a plan, as like- 
te wile 
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« wiſe to further the execution of it. But 1 
„„ wiſh only at preſent to give you a general 
ce idea of what has occurred to me on the ſub. 
e jet, and ſhall be happy, if it ſuggeſts a ſingle 
« improvement, which may be incorporated 
with your own. | Beſides the difficulty, which 
& may ariſe from a diſcontinuance of the Income 
& Act, I now ſee another, which may have 
6 confiderable weight, viz. the diſpoſal of the 
t annual aſſeſſments of the 2/2 claſs. The 
e funded debt it ſeems. will not very well bear 
& an addition: though I ſhould not heſitate 
c to let Mr. Pitt have the uſe of it. I forgot 
„ to mention another claſs of perſons, who 
« may be benefited by fuch a fund, viz. ſingle 
&« women, but who probably ought not to be 
« compelled, as, by marrying, they would be 
« provided for as part of the huſband's family. 
5 But were they left to their choice and only 
« jnvited to ſubſcribe, and their ſubſcription to 
« entitle them to an allowance when neceſſary, 
ct in their fingle ſtate, and to a proportion added 
& to that of their huſband, when married, there 
$ is no doubt, but great numbers of female ſer- 
ce yants, and others of a ſimilar rank and ability, 
de would gladly avail themſelves of ſuch permiſ - 
| | „ & nion 


( 182 ) : 
& fron. It might be conſidered, and would in 
e fact be a marriage portion for them.“ 


4 


* — * — * 4 
— —— a —— * 3 4 


Thus, then, the Author has fairly. laid the 
whole matter before the public. He has given 
the opinions on both ſides, and alſo the plans of 
others, though in oppoſition to his own. He 
hopes for diſcuſſion; he expects oppoſition : 
he aims at improvement. Theſe were his rea- 
ſons for conſulting individuals in the firſt in- 
ſtance; they are till his motives for offering 
his opinion in print. He now leaves it to its 
fate. 
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Having noticed ſuch paſſages as demanded 
ſome illuſtration or reply, it remains to ſay, 
that the unprotected ſtate in which this outline 
of a Poor Bill was ſent forth, very naturally ex. 
cited the ſurpriſe, perhaps the regret, of thoſe 
who were intereſted in its welfare, or in that 
of its Author. At the time it was ſent forth, 
although the poor rates were ſwelled to an un- | 
precedented height, and created no common 

| ſenſation 


6183) 
ſenſation in the minds of men converſant in 
country buſineſs, yet as they owed their riſe. to 
that ſcarcity with which it pleaſed the Almighty 
to viſit this kingdom, during the laſt ſeaſon, 
there was a well-founded hope, that with the re- 
turn of plenty prices would have come down, 
and the poor rates would have felt a relative 


- depreſſion, ut as yet theſe hopes are not to 
be indulged. 


Parliament is ſummoned, and this ſubject, 
we truſt, will be confidered, with all the cau- 
tion and ſolemnity it merits. The attention of 
all men is fixed on it, and their paſſions, beyond 
all belief, awakened. «« Subſiſtence is the firſt 
debt which every State owes to its people.” The 
poor rates, from which our labouring ' claſſes 
derive their ſupport, are ſuppoſed to be doubled 
in the laſt fix, ſome ſay in the laſt four years: 
the moſt experienced cannot venture to put -a 
period to their riſe under the preſent ſyſtem. 
We are told by Mr. Law, in his pleadings be- 
fore the Houſe of Lords, on' the exportation of 
wool to Ireland, that the poor rates of Bocking, 
in Eſſex, have increaſed within the laſt eight 
years from 8s. in the pound, to'245. and 6d, on 
the rental. At Lavenham, in Suffolk, and in 
the 
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28. in the pound. In ſuch parts of the king - 
dom where manufactures do not prevail, they 


may yet bear ſome, in others a greater ride ; 
but when the majority of the poor rates of Great 
Britain ſhall amount to 205. in the pound, then 


thoſe who have hitherto borne this burthen, ſup- 
pofing they poſſeſſed nothing but landed pro- 
perty, will from that moment become as great, 
nay greater objects of charity, than thoſe pau- 
pers, whom their contributions had tall then fed; 
for loſing what they were taught to believe them- 
ſelves to poſſeſs, they become a degraded caſt 
in ſociety, and have to exchange independence 
for untried want and beggary. 


We might have ſtated this ne plus ultra at 
275. in the pound, or leſs; for when the land 


tax, church, and highway rates are paid, the 


pound will be conſumed, and the landholder a 
bankrupt. Indeed the highway rates may be 


atoned for by ſtatute labour, only that there 
will be no fund from whence dhe labourer can 


be paid. Such is the preſent ſtate of aur poor 
rates, and at the preſent price of food, maſt 


ſcanty in the ſupplyof our poor, and moſtlament- 


able s. cheir condition. Such may ſpeedilybe the 
5 ſtate 
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flate of that fund from whence their wants ate 
to be relieved, and the greater the augmentation 
of price in our neceſſaries of life, the heavier 
our poor rates will be, and the more our poor 
muſt ſuffer : then muſt we be driven to ſome 
new ſyſtem, The land has done its beſt en- 
deavours ; it can pay no more, for it will have 
paid its all. 


Much as friendly ſocieties are compliment- 
ed in the firſt comments on the Outline pro- 
poſed, we have no well-founded reaſon to think 
any relief can come from them in a time of 
need like this : indeed, after going to the ut- 
moſt extent they are capable of, we ſee the 
poor rates advancing daily, and with gigantic 
ſtrides, towards the deſtruction of our landed 
property. Mr. Ackland, treating ef friendly 
ſocieties, ſays : 


« The general terms of ſuch clubs, with 
« reſpe& to receipts and payments, are, I be. 
« lieve; much the ſame as in one, whoſe rules 
“J have now before me; according to which 
« every member, in conſideration of his paying 
« 84. a month into a joint ſtock, is entitled to 
« 75. a week, as long as ſickneſs or any, unfor- 
B b « fortunate 
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« fortunate accident ſhall confine him to his 
room; and to:35. 6d. a week, by way of what 


« they term walking pay, for any time, that 


„he ſhall. be incapacitated from following his 
« uſual employ. After having been ten years 
aA member, he is likewiſe entitled to 2s. and 
« 6d. a week, during life, if either through age 
« or any accident he ſhall be rendered incap. 
&« able of labour. Beſides the above, there is 
„in moſt of their articles a very exorbitant 
&« allowance for burials, even ſo high as £5. 10s. 
6 to be taken out of the ſtock for the member's 
« own funeral, and 408. for that of his wife. But 
& then on the other hand it is to be obſerved, that 
6 the allowances for bed-lying, and walking pay, 
« are in general, the one at 15. the other 6d. a 
6 week leſs than in the ſociety alluded to, that of 
e the pariſh of Broadcliſt in the county of Devon, 
& in which the funeral allowance is but 4os., and 
ce that raiſed by an extra contribution on the 
« occaſion. This club conſiſts at preſent of 
« ſeventy members, has been inſtituted. about 
ce twenty-five years, and its preſent capital is 
% about ¶ 45- In its proper place I ſhall give a 
c general view of the moſt intereſting, particu- 
5 Jars of ſuch clubs as I have been able to pro- 
cure an account of, and therefore I ſhall add 
5 « nothing 


a. 


67) 
ec nothing more on this head for the preſent, 
« but proceed to call your attention to the many 
« difadvantages which thoſe little ſocieties have 
« to ſtruggle with; ſuch as the unprofitable 
« expenditure at the ale-houſes, where thoſe 
-& clubs are held, of a quarter part of the whole 
e ſubſcription; for as much out of every 
66 * monthly contribution of 8d, as one £4. thereof 
« is to be paid to their clerk, and 124. ſpent 
« in ale, by the eſtabliſhed laws of the focieties 
« themſelves; to ſay nothing of thoſe yolun- 
« tary additions thereto, which, though no part 
& of their neceſſary contributions, yet being 
in conſequence of their meetings, may not 
« improperly be conſidered as a part, of what 
they can, and do ſpare, out of their preſent 
66 n townrds their future ſupport. 


& In the next place, their capitals, being 
ce precluded from all legal ſecurity, are on that 
« account, not only locked up in their cheſts, 
« unproduftive of any“ increaſe, but are pecu- 
« liarly liable to diminution : fince, being thus 

« unproteQicd 


4 1 have PAR found, that many clubs. dq place 

e their capitals out at intereſt; but then the conſequenes 

& frequently is, that the money, thus placed, i is either 
“ partly or whdlly loſt. 
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cc thoſe ſocieties is the too great, and in ſome 
6 inſtances very exorbitant allowance for by- 
6 rials, already ſpoken of; and beſides this, 
c what is a greater drawback than all the reſt, 
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6 — by law, they invite, as it were, 


« the e,. and e not in Wie- 


* 


60 Another obflacle to the Nader of 


& in trading towns it has ſometimes happened, 
6 that during long, and general inſurrections on 


* account of wages, they have almoſt annihi- 
« lated their capitals in ſupport of ſuch muti- 


e nous ſeceſſions from labour. And yet un- 
« der all thoſe diſadvantages, many of thoſe 
« friendly ſocieties have ſabſiſted. in a flouriſh- 
66 ing ſtate, for a number of ears. 


66 A pretty evident proof of what might be 
6 expected from a general weekly contribution 
6 of ſo ſmall a ſum as 2d. per head, if, inſtead 
« of three-fourths only, the whole of it were 
6 to be made effective, and the capital iſſuing 
60 therefrom, to bear proper intereſt under Go- 
6 yernment ſecurity. This, it may be ſaid, ap- 


$ pears plauſible, but how came the county of 


6 Devon then, ſo very ſoon to grow weary of 
& permitting the pos to contribute to their own 
6 maintenance? 
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% maintenance? Was the extra allowance, grant- 
« ed them by Parliament, on account of this 
& their contribution, ſo very great as to exceed 
« the pariſh allowance, and their on contribu- 
tion both taken together ? Far from it: they 
b had indeed the advantage of Parliamentary 
5 ſecurity: for their reſpettiye claims ; but as to 
e the quantum, it was much the ſame, as the 
« ſame contribution, under the ſame circum- 
e ſtances, would have procured them from a 
common club, in almoſt every inſtance ex- 
« cept this; that if a ſubſcriber married with a 
5 ſubſcriber, each of them was entitled to the 
«+ ſum of ,gos. on their marriage, and likewiſe 
5 on the birth of every living child, A provi- 
6 ſion this of great humanity, as well as of 
% ſound policy: but which, nevertheleſs, proved 
« the ſole occaſion of the repeal of the att. 
« For as it was left entirely optional in the 
«© pauper, whether he would ſubſcribe, or not, 
& and there was no other allurement held out 
to induce him, the only perſons, that did 
6 ſubſcribe, were thoſe, that had matrimony in 
$ view. 


& The conſequence of this was, that in the 
$6 "RO of two ar three years the demands for 
« births 
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& births and marriages drew out of a fund, for 
6 the deficiencies whereof the pariſhes were re- 


cc ſponſible, near double the fum, that had been 


& paid into it: this, very ſoon, began to be 
« ſenſibly felt, and the gentlemen of the coun- 


& ty, finding the poor rates to increaſe, were, 


&« without any further conſideration, in a mighty 


6 hurry to get the att repealed.” 


Far is the Author from adviſing alterations 
in any one of our laws, however defettive in 
praQtice it may be found, whilſt that alteration 
can be diſpenſed with. No ſuch imputation 
ſhall' attach to him. Our ſituation demands 
great and vigorous meaſures, but in theſe times 
of univerſal reform, of hurly-burly innovation, 
he is reſolved to look with a ſcrutinizing eye 
into any great, any momentous change of ſyf- 


tem; but where remedies are abſolutely need- 


ful, ſcorning thoſe which may for a time palli- 
ate, he will uphold thoſe alone which ſtrike at 


the root of evil. Such is the preſent motive 
for going more into detail on this ſubjeR. 


A circumſtantial detail of our poor laws, 


their origin and progreſs, would not be irrele- 
vant to the ſubject; ſuffice it, however, to re- 


e late 


mn 

late, that in the reign of the great Alfred, our 
kingdom was firſt claſſified into tythings, hun- 
dreds, and counties; was fitſt moulded into civil 
ſociety. In the reign of Richard II. it was 
ordained, that the biſhops, in their ſeveral dio- 
ceſſes, ſhould yearly apply from the firſt fruits 
and returns of their churches, a {am adequate to 
the relief of the poor for ever. In the ſucceed- 
ing reign of Henry IV. this ſtatute was con-' 
firmed. In that of Henry VII. the beggar 
was ordered to reſort to his native pariſh, or to 
that where he reſided for the laſt three years. 
This regulation ſeems to have been the parent 
of our atts of ſettlements : offspring unworthy of 
ſuch a parent. In the reign of Henry VIII. the 
poor were forbid to beg, and pariſhes were di- 

rected to maintain them, under heavy penalties ; 
the ſturdy were compelled to labour, and chil- 
dren were to be ſent out-to ſervice, or in other 
words, were to be bound out as pariſh appren- 
tices. Collectors, now called overſeers, were 
appointed, and bound to give in their accounts 
quarterly; they were alſo directed to continue 
in office ohe year only. In the reign of Ed- 
ward VI. other regulations took place. In the 
reign of Elizabeth thoſe ſtatues of Edward VI. 


were removed, by which he who refuſed aſſiſt- 
ance 
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ance ſhould be compelled by” magiſtrates; 


churchwardens, &c. to contribute towards the 
relief of the poor, under penalty of impriſon: 
ment until the money was pald; and in the forty: 
third year of her reign, our poor laws! may be 
ſaid to have aſſumed their preſent form ſubjeR 
however to frequent alterations, amendments; 
and repeals, often counteratting each other; 
conſequently tending to debilitate the whole 
ſyſtem. —_ $i 


From hence we are taught to date one 
great omiſhon, one radical defect in the admi- 
niſtration of our poor laws, namely, the exclu- 
ſion of our clergy from any interference with 
the poor. Of All claſſes of men, there is none 
ſo fit to take an active part, in the diſtribution 
of relief to the poor. Indeed, they may now 
be in the commiſſion of the peace ; but the 
number of' clergy acting as magiſtrates, bear no 
proportion to thoſe who do not at; Their 
education, the doctrines they are bound to in- 
culcate, their reſidence on the ſpot, inſtead of 
deny ing them to partake, pronounce the clergy, 
of all others, the fitteſt men to take a conſtant 
and active ſhare in that, which regards ſo- large 
a portion of the community, placed, as it were, 

under 


(03 


under the fhadow of their foſtering wing. We 


fpeak. juſt now of thoſe who really do their 
duty, not of thoſe who neglect it. Under any 
other ſyſtem, this miſtake muſt be remedied. 


An author who ſeems to have conſidered 
our poor laws and their defects, with no common 
on of perſpicuity, ſays: 


4c Such is this celebrated act. But the 
ec great names of Cecil and Walſingham, their 
5 known abilities, and the acknowledged excel - 
tc Jence of their plan, ought not to dazzle our 
<6 eyes ſo far as to make us blind to our own 
re neceſſities. It were next to a miracle if no 
* Jefet were found in ſo comprehenfive a 
* ſcheme, though formed by the wiſeſt and 
4 greateſt of mankind; the extenſiveneſs of 
66 commerce, the wonderful improvements in 
< manufaQures and agriculture, the increaſe of 
* wealth, the change of manners, muſt have 
cc created neceſſities for which they could not 
66 provide - and the experience of nearly two 
« centuries may have pointed out to us the 
46 proper remedies for them. An inveſtigation 
then of theſe laws through their operations 
« and effects, ought not to be conſidered as 

C c : : 66 an 
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es an affront to the wiſdom of our anceſtors, but 


tc as a prudent attention to the inen of the 
6 preſent times. mr bo 0. -, 72h 


4 The cuſtom of former times, and the 


& voice of former laws, had joined the parſon, 


® / 


& vicar, or curate, with the churchwardens, in 


„ the duty of relieving the poor, which indeed 


c originally was ſolely an eccleſiaſtical matter: 
& this ſtatute has divorced from the office the 


„ man, whoſe education tends to give him a 


« more liberal and ingenious turn of mind, 
« whoſe holy calling makes him the natural 
« guardian of the poor, whoſe rank and charac- 
c ter muſt give him a proper weight in the little 
« counſels of his pariſh; it has committed the 
e power to the churchwardens, and two or more 
« overfeers. The churchwarden thinks himſelf 
tc exempted from the trouble; and the overſeer, 
„having received the ſanction of the juſtices, 
« enters upon and exerciſes his brief authority 


for half the year, and then reſigns it to his 


« colleague : this is the practice of almoſt every 
5 pariſh in the kingdom, and however wrong, 
% communis error facit jus. Meantime the 
e perſons, the liberties, the lives of all the poor 
within his diſtrict, whoſe unhappy circum- 

4 6 ſtances 
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c ſtances compel them to aſk for relief, are at 
& the ſole arbitrament of this petty diQator: 
£ The ſtatute indeed provides that he ſhall be 
« a ſubſtantial houſeholder ; but this ſubſtantial 
« houſeholder may be ignorant, inattentive, 
te avaricious, and inhuman ; and under the moſt 
te barbarous oppreſſion, the poor, by this att, 
& have no power of appeal. This muſt be con- 
cc ſidered as a fundamental defect. 


'\ 


ce Theſe officers have a power to ſet the 

& poor on work, and to provide materials for 
& ſuch purpoſe. This is in the true ſpirit of 
&« good policy: but no power is given the ma- 
ce giſtrate to compel the overſeers, if they negie& 
te it, to ſet the poor on work, or provide ma- 
« terials for the purpoſe; no power is given 
« for hiring or erecting a common houſe for 
& ſuch work, which in all reſpetts is uſeful, in 
& ſome reſpetts is neceſſary. Where the able 
poor man is not ſkilled in works of flax, 
« hemp, wool, thread, iron, &c. in ſhort, the 
ec unemployed labourer in huſbandry, of whom 
5 the village poor moſtly conſiſt, has no provi- 
« fion in his favour ; he ſhall not be relieved 
66 becauſe he is able; no one is compelled to 
C C2 6 employ 
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( 196 } 
% or ſtarve. This furely is a great deſect. 


« Such as ſhall not employ themſelves to 
& work, being fo appointed, the juſtices may 
& ſend to the houſe of correction, or the com- 
6© mon gaol of the county; and this, I prefumez 
& on the complaint of the overfeer. Fhe com- 
e plaint may be partial, may be aggravated 3 
&« if it be juſt, the puniſhment is diſpropor- 
cc tionate to the offence ; it is the puniſhment of 
&« felons. This cannot be right. 


& No proviſion is made for educating the 
6 children of the poor, and training them up 
« in habits of induſtry, and the principles of 
& religion, till they ſhall be of age to be ap- 
&« prenticed. This is a radical defect.“ Such 
5 « children 


* Sunday ſchools have fince been eſtabliſhed. With | 
ſubmiſſion to better judgments, if more attempted to be 
taught than the common prayer and bible, it is ſtill a 
matter of doubt whether in theſe times of revolution and 
anarchy much evil may not reſult. 4 A little knowledge 
is a dangerous thing,” ſays Pope. Certain, it is, that 
with a ſmattering of knowledge, numbers of our peaſan- 
try, neglecting that moſt uſeful employ, huſbandry, ſet out 

x to 
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& children ſhall be bound to be apprentices, the 
6 man-child till he ſhall come to the age of 
6 twenty-four years, the woman-child to the 
& age of twenty-one years, or to the time of her 
et marriage. The Maiden Queen was here pro- 
6 perly attentive to the intereſts and the delicacy 
e of her maiden ſubjeQs ; but this long ſervi - 
& tude of the males is cruel, — and reg 
6 nant with evils. 


es But let it be conſidered that laws will 
6 neceſſarily derive their temper from the temper 
6 of the times in which they are enacted. The 
« integrity of manners, and gracious ſimplicity 
& of Elizabeth's golden days could not admit 
6 the thought that any men, to whom the care 
te and management of the poor ſhould be com- 
& mitted, could ever by an ill-timed parſimony, 
« and an unfeeling ſelfiſhneſs, abuſe their truſt 
& to the oppreſſion of the poor. The ſpirit of 
& manufacturing, lately introduced and warmly 
ee cheriſhed, engaged the whole attention of go- 
ee yernment to the negle& of agriculture. And 
4 — was 5 ſevere, that no mercy was 
« ſhewn 


to ſeek their fortunes in the metropolis, or in other great 
towns, where they too often find it in the workhouſe, 
ſometimes at the gallows. 


(198) 
& ſhewn to the idle. This reflection account? 
& for the ſpirit of this law, and its defects. 


* 
. 


& But in good time experience diſcovered 
& a melancholy truth which had eſcaped the ſa- 
ic pacity of Elizabeth's wiſe and able miniſters. 
« The ſtatute of g William and Mary, found 
& cauſe to complain of many inconveniencies 
& that daily aroſe by reaſon of the unlimited 
cc power of churchwardens and overſeers, who 
© frequently upon frivolous pretences, but chief- 
« ly for their own private ends, give relief to 
cc what perſons and number they think fit, the 
cc occaſion or pretence of their receiving col- 
« leQion being oftentimes ceaſed. It alſo found 
c cauſe to complain that ſuch officers were often 
c capable of miſpending, and applying to their 
& own uſe, the collections for the poor, and 
& other public monies relating to their churches 
% and pariſhes, to the great prejudice of ſuch 
« pariſhes, and the poor. And it made provi- 
« ſions to puniſh and prevent ſuch enormities. 


« But this ſtatute ſeems to be the great 

& charter of the poor man's right of appeal 3 
& not expreſſed indeed in the ſtatute, probably 
<« not intended; but under colour of the pro- 
Wo 


| ( 199 ) 
te viſo in the ſaid AR, it ſeems they took occa- 
ce fon frequently to apply to the juſtices, and 
C from their humanity were frequently relieved 
4e in diſtreſſes, which the obdurate overſeer 
t could not be moved to pity. This was thought 
&« to have been carried to exceſs; to remedy 
ce which it was enacted by g G. c. 7. that no 
6 juſtice of peace ſhall order relief to any poor 
6 perſon, until oath ſhall be made of ſome 
& matter which he ſhall judge to be a reaſonable 
6 cauſe of relief, and that the perſon had by 
« himſelf, herſelf, or ſome other, applied for 
ee relief at ſome veſtry or other public meeting 
« of the pariſhioners, or to two of the overſeers, 
« and was by them refuſed to be relieved, and 
& until ſuch juſtice hath ſummoned them to 
« ſhow cauſe why ſuch relief ſhould not be 
given, and the perſon ſo ſummoned hath been 
« heard, or made default to appear. But not- 
6 withſtanding this reſtricton, the magiſtrate by 
cc this act was conſtituted the friend, the advo- 
« cate, the patron, the protector of the poor; 
5 he heard their complaints, he adjudged them 
« relief, his power was diſcretionary, and his 
5 award final; and every honeſt and good man 
6 rejoiced to ſee the common cauſe of huma- 
% nity ſupported by ſo reſpectable an authority. 
6 But 


( ws ) | 


« But this authority ſoon received a check that 
dc weakened its influence, and well nigh ' anni- 

< hilated its benefit to the poor, by 17 G. 2. 
« c. 38. which enafts, that if any perfon ſhall 
& be aggrieved by any thing done bv any of 
« his Majeſty's juſtices of the peace, he may 
« appeal to the next quarter ſeffions. 


Thus then by our preſent] hws the matter 
« ſtands. The churchwardens and overſeers 
« are the legal guardians of the poor; ſhould 
* theſe be cruel, oppreſſive, and dead to pity, 
* the poor may apply to a veltry ; but in 
= moſt pariſhes ſuch meeting is held but once in 
* the month, in many but twice in the year: — 
&« they may apply to the two overſeers; but 
& theſe may live at a diſtance, may be difficult 
& to be found, may refuſe the poor acceſs to 
« their preſence: meantime hunger becomes 
& more clamorous and importunate every hour, 
and fickneſs continues its ravages with un- 
« controled fury; what then is periſhing mi- 
* ſery to do ?—But ſuppoſe them found, ſup- 
t poſe them ſummoned, ſuppoſe them ordered 
« to relieve : the delinquents themſelves are to 
« execute that order; they ſet the order at de- 


+ fiance ; _ appeal to the quarter ſeſſions; 
66. that 


= 
7 CO ; 


i that” may be three months diſtant; muſt the 
# poor man and His diſtreſſed family continue 
« ſtarving att that time Alas, there is no 
© remedy f. See the caſe in Burn's Hiſtory 
hed the Poor Lawn, * 284. 


« But on this head there is another cir- 
has cumftance which merits conſideration. Great 
«& diſtrefſes are ſilent; penury depreſſes the ſpi- 
« rits, as it emaciates the body; the modeſty of 
« fearfull poverty is unwilling to accuſe ; and 
„Who can ſay what numbers have ſunk in un- 
„ complaining ſilence to an umimely grave ? 
« Often have I ſeen the eloquent tear ſtand 

"0 CE 


* Another evil, and that of no ſmall mannitads, 

is a loſs of time and labour at home, in attendance on 
magiſtrates, whoſe place of abode may be at no ineon- 
fiderable diſtance; they may be from home or otherwiſe 
engaged]; and this journey is to be repeated aſtet᷑ the loſs 
of half a day or a day's work, beſides the diſappointment; 
this is a moſt ſerious evil to men whoſe ſupport depends 
on daily labour. - Inſtances of this ſort for ever occur, in- 
deed they deter numbers of the well-diſpoſed and induſ- 
trious from ſeeking relief; and on the other fide, where 
frivolous complaints are lodged againſt pariſh officers, they 
are compelled to give repeated attendance on magiſtrates 
very much to-their own private loſs, * 
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* trembling, in the eye. of. injuxed. indigence, 
« whilſt the tongue made no c 


int, and a 
ee ſmile of content has forced itſelf. upon the 


< pallid countenance, It. is the ruder ſpirit that 
& dares be guilty of the unpardonable offence 
« of ſummoning the aQting officer before the 
c magiſtrate ; and often, as he tells his. ſtory, 


5 tongue may occaſion him to be .rebuked and 
ce and ſent away unrelieved, as neither wanting 
ec nor deſerving aſſiſtance. 

I | \ 
After depiQting the nature and ill effects of 
pariſh poor-houſes, as well as the ſufferings af 
our poor, in language too ſtrong for admiſſion 
in theſe pages, the author proceeds thus: 


« In recounting the diſtreſſes of the poor, 
& I muſt not omit to obſerve that one ſhort 
6 ſtatute, and one ſingle clauſe, 13 and 14 Car. 
& II. c. 12. by departing from the ſimplicity 
& of the att of 19 Hen. VII. has not only 
6 opened the door. to all' the ſubſequent litiga- 
« tions and inexplicable difficulties relating to 
« ſettlements and removals ; but is a dreadful 
ce engine of oppreſſion to the induſtrious ; well 
& therefore is it ſaid to be « a wanton or ma- 
6 licious 


( «6 ) 

a {iLibus chaſe of the unhappy y from one inbol- 
* table e region to another,” The ſtatute” of 8 
9 Will. c. 30. by allowing certificates, 
42 great tenderneſs endeavours to redreſs | 
« this aden eruelty; ; but as a pariſh cannot 
et be compelled to | = a a certificate, it is in 
the p power of any chwarden to defeat & 
ang of ne nr: Fafts may. e 
atis vn T than! argument —A Wan, 
« allowed to be a good workman, removed 
&« from a village, the place of his ſettlement, to 
CY a large ge : town In, W N a d conflant employ- 
he Te NEW to be able 10 o mainta in him- 
6 ſelf: The aten of that town require a 
6c  Eltrifiete; he applies, i: is refuſed, and removed 
60 home. Not being there employed, he aſks 
00 for relief; the officer refuſes to allow him 
0 © money, but offers to ſet him on work i in ma- 

&  ſonty, and limits his Wages to 101d. a day: 
ce His common wages being 20d. never leſs than 
= —_ a day, the man rejefts the terms, and 
plies to a magiſtrate : the officer is ſum- 
9 he pleads that he is ready to ſet the 
6 e on work, but adheres ta his uncon- 
66 ſcionable terms. "The poor man 8 labour is 
6 his! wealth; nature gives him a right to exert 
66 this, to his own greateſt benefit; the” law of 


66 removal. 
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th; 70) 151 ven enes, and 
6, rigbt: the officer A he 1 h umane 
0 of the law o f certificates, oc l 


1 FO} irels, 
6 takes advantage of that * os hg 85 Ks 1 — 
6 the 


poor man to work, at an undue ira 1 
er has the magiſtrate io 


22 — C3 
« redels this flagrans, ngiry in Juſtice, e 
6 t honeſt farmer 1 aft, 6 ſerve, that this, 


fig zz 


66 Arn nde officer is, a gentleman of, Oe 2 


14 a and lortune. 
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| 731 4 415 0 Sai *. osHire : ” poor 4 
* "« My cluhon is, ict. our poor 2. ors 
te are neither _perfeRt, t, nor r clear, nor. | 


caly to 7115 fan * 
60 executed; and that we have, not in 


O 21 850 N, 
made fuck. a progreſs i in this branch of. civil 
6 police as might have 


I. 


been expected from a. 
« wiſe and great people.—Our expences * 

« on this head have increaſed to an alarming 

6 degree, and are yearly. increaling, a | ly Ha 
T Year. 1680, a regular calculation was I: ad of 
« the annual amount, of the oor 's, rates. in 
od England, which was £6 6654392. 1 in the, year. 

66 1764 it Was ſomething 1 more than 4 2-200:000«, 
« in the year 1773 it was 4 ooo Which, 
60 by the land-tax aſſeſſment is 65, in the pound: 'Y 
te an enormous burden, "under which trade. is | 
60 « oppreſſed, nor can agriculture long, ſuppart 
6 it ; 


( 20s ) 
it; yet ve, have the moxtification cation to find that 
« qhis 1 does not anſwer, its benevo- 
« lent Ms ch haritable intenti on; our por are 
n in a very wretched condition,”. x06 h 


7 
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-  Applagitng for Fuck a.digreſſion, we muſt, 
now 007 to conſider. the outlines of this 
Bil. 1 holds out a propolition to veſt in pro- 
per hands, a fund in relief of, the poor's rate 
for the ſupport of the aged fick, &c.; to be de- 
vied either parochially, by hundreds, counties, 


or by one n eee the whole 


kingdom; 2 under the direction of commilhonays 
of th e re date AS. follows; ala 


"> From thoſe; earning between, ns. PS 206 
per week. whether labourers. in huſbandry, 
manufafturers,. ſervants, or mechanics, 3d. per 
5 week may be taken, covered by the like ſum 
from the employer. The annual ſaving of this 
claſs will be C1. 6s.; every other claſs in pro- 
portion; whereby | the different degrees of accu- 
mulation will equal the former habit. of life of 


each perſon; the only criterion, by. which can 
be eſtimated the value of any man's labour. 


The effect o of this meaſure, if eſtabliſhed by the 
e will be viſible | in an increaſing habit 
of 


6668 


of ecenomy among Fat Claſs f people mol 
iterehed in fu 2 menlüfe, the poor: in he 
gradual reduttion, and perhaps” bs 0 at 
hilation, of the poor rates; * Which, * gener ly 
ſpeaking, bear partially on the landed intereſt ; 
andy" as mafufactüres int rbaſe, "Mir" Eontinue 
to bed on it more 'heavily*"to K ah. nothing of 
the ſeverity, and ſoinetinibs <A with whith 
the poor, wan for relief, * too! olten 
ercatell. 11 fo ogg 21 101 
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aſl uh Aierity and — might ariſe 
Fowm- parochial or county. accumu cutibons, fi 25 
ſetllements and remòvals; little doubts 


theres” 
fore can remain, that the renter the ſcale, 
the more ſunple and eaſy this plan will be 
in operation. Dr. Burn's " ſentiments on the 
act of removal and' ſettlement are here given : 


they may be ſomewhat ſevere, but no doubt 
are * founded | on n fac. ak 


EO r 
3 | 


In _— the office of the * of 
«the poor ſeems to be underſtood to be this: 
«to keep an extraordinary look « qut, to pre- 
& vent perſons coming to inhabit without cer-. 
< tificates, and to fly to the juſtices to remove 
6 them: and if a man brings a certificate, then 
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ee to caution all inhabitants not to let him a 
a farm of £10. a year, and to take care to keep 
es him out of all pariſh offices”; to warn them, 
cif they will hire ſervants, to hire * 
ce yearly, or by the month,. by the week, 
« by the day, rather than by Hee Te 
« give them a ſettlement; or if they do hire 
6 them for a year, than to endeavour to pick 
« a quarrel with them before the year's end, and 
© ſo to get rid of then: to maintain their poor 
« as cheap as poſſibly they can at all events; 
not to lay out ad. in proſpett of any future 
© good, but only to ſerve the preſent neceſſity : 

to bargain with ſome ſturdy perſon to take 
« them by the lump, who yet is not intended 
© to take them, but to hang over them in ter- 
& rorem if they ſhall complain to the juſtices for 


c“ want of maintenance: to ſend them out into 


« the country a begging (for why cannot they 
& go, as well as others they will mention, who 
« are leſs able in body? and the feebler they 
«are, the more prefitable will be their peregri- 

« nation): to bind out poor children appren- 
| & tices, no matter to whom, or to what trade, 
te but to take eſpecial care that the maſter live 


c in another pariſh : to move heaven and earth 


« if any diſpute happens about a ſettlement ; 


« and 
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rale, and ſtick at no Experice: to puff ries 


© laces, buckles, and fuch like wares, and 


( wa } 
ec und in that partieufar, 6 ihvert dite general 


'W cottages: to to drive out as many inhabitan 
„ and admit as few, as poſſibly they can; PER 
4 ig, to depopulate the pariſh in beer” er to Teflin 
t the poor rate: to be generous! indeed, ſbme- 
« times, in giving a portion, with" the mather 
« of a baſtard child, to the reputed father, on 
« condition that he will marry her; or with a 
« poor widow ; always provided. that the huſ- 
t band is ſettled elſewhere : or if a poor man, 
« with a large family, appears to be induſtrious, 
4 they will charitably aſſiſt him in taking a farm 
« in ſome neighbouring pariſſn, and give bim 
« £10. to pay his firſt year's rent with: and if 
« any of their poor has a mercantile genius, they 
« wilt purchaſe him a box, with pins, needles, 


& fend him abroad in the quality of . a petty 
c chapman : with the profits thereof, and i a mo- 
« derate knack at ſtealing, he can decently ſup- 
& port himſelf, and educate his children i in the 
& ſame induſtrious way.—— But to ſee that the 
& poor ſhall reſort to church, and bring their chil- 
6 dren there to be inſtructed; to contract with 
« a maſter, that he ſhall | procure his apprentice 
& at po times to be taught to read or write; 

66 provide 


09) 
tc provide a ſtock of materials to ſet the:poot 
& on work; to ſee the aged and impotent com- 
4 fortably ſuſtained; the ſiek healed; and all 
5 of them cloathed with neatneſs and deceney: 
ec theſe, and ſuch like, it is to be feared, are 
c not ſo generally regarded, as the laws im 
ks ed, and the neceſſity of the caſe nne 
. Poor Laws, p- 2. aun 


of ” 4 
4 . 
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We 8 no hefration.' in betas tas oy 
form this plan ſhould aſſume, ought to be that 
of one general accumulation of the whole/king- 
dom. The fund ſhould: be placed under. ihe 
management of commiſſioners or directors, of 
the very higheſt reſponſibility, of thoſe ,who 
have a diſtinguiſhed , intereſt in each county, 
and are well known in it, members for the 
counties, &c. &c. There can be little doubt, 
that on the firſt propoſal of ſuch a plan, infi« 
nite pains would be taken to prejudice againſt, 
it the minds of all claſſes, more eſpecially the 
poor. Having premiſed, that in theſe. times 
new ſyſtems have danger, and ſhould as long 
as poſſible, be poſtponed, we - may venture ta 
aſſert, that if the plan be fairly detailed to the 

public, as a meaſure diftated by neceſſity, and 
therefore ſhortly to be enforced, trials may 
. be 
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be made 1 fonts minds of dhe por; 
hut they will pot ſucceed, One fact is worth 
un hundred ſpeculations, It has already been 
ſhown, that where a plan, ſimilar in part to this, 
but defective. in its moſt productive principles, 
had been put in execution, a very numerous 
body of poor did petition, that the plan ſhould 
not be given up. Hexe à ſelection of the fitteſt 
and moſt eſteemed men, as directors, would 


bare the gromiel effect poſſible. 


f - With. no leſs pride than truth it may be 
a that there is among the lower claſſes of 
people: in England, a reſpect for the higher 
claſs, which has taken root too deeply to bo 
ſhaken by any puff of ſpleen or democracy. 
Under the ſanftion of ſuch perſons, we will 
calculate on one claſs of ſubſcription, to which 
all others will bear a due proportion. On an 
annual accumulation of 6d. per week, that ig 
to ſay, gd, from the workman and gd. from hia 
employer, ſuppoſe the farmer to earn from 75, 
to 10s. a week, a common rate of huſbandry la. 
bour, as times go, but of the loweſt. rate ag ta 
mechanics and manufacturers, the ſaving will 
amount to £1. 6s. per annum. 'A-preferencq 
is given to this claſs of contribution, becauſe it 
. 2 applies 


ten 
Applies as well to tde landed as to the commer- 
'cial lntereſt. From the age of twenty- one to 
the age of fiſty-one, the ſaving of each will 
amount to C 40. 65. and at compound intereſt, 
during that period, it would nearly, if not alts- 
gether, treble itſelf : but we will ſuppoſe the 
fourth part of this ſum, with all the intereſt on 
it, to be drawn forth by caſualties or fickneſs ; 
during this period, the accumulation will be 
30. gs. 6d., and with intereſt at thirty years, 
the amount will be f 90. 10s. 6d. Now we will 
ſuppoſe the contingent of the Higher clafſes, 
of the merchant, in ſhort of the whole monied 
intereſt, as applied to this man, amounts to a 
ſimilar ſum, both in the contribution aftid intereſt 
on it, and the groſs ſum on which this man, at 
the age of fifty one, with many uſeful years 
of labour ftill remaining will have a claim, 
amounts to £181. 45. which at 5 per cent., 
will yield him above £ 9- pet annum, of gs. 6d. 
per week, a ſum, on the average of times, with 
the affiftarice of what he may be enabled to 
Earn, very adequate to a decent and comfort- 
able maintenance. The ſame proportion will 
hold good whatever the original ſum paid may 
be. This is the firſt and plain operation of 
teh a meafure; but let us alſo recollect, that 
Ee 2 when 
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that rank of ſociety to which they are called. 
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when a man ſhall die, his accumulation will then 
go to the general fund, and the increaſe will 
be rapid beyond all calculation. It will ope- 
rate as a ſort of tontine: a benefit of ſurvivor. 
ſhip. If we miſtake not, this principle is al- 
ready eſtabliſhed i in the navy, and moſt ſucceſſ- 


fully carried on. An optional increaſe, beyond 


the rate of wages, might be allowed; but there 
can be no principle more ſtrictly founded in 


wiſdom, tha that of maintaining all perſons in 


Men may ſometimes derive increaſe of  happi- 
neſs from advance of fituation : experience tells 
us but rarely. They invariably ſuffer from de- 
gradation. 


Single women, from the age of eighteen, 


may be admitted, according to their claſs of 


wages or gain: the intereſt on their accumula- 


tion will be a marriage portion: it will probably 
induce an early habit of economy, and will be 
a life annuity to them, equally as to every de- 
ſcription of perſons. In caſes alſo of large fa- 


milies, ſome abatement.. may be made in the 
weekly contribution of the perſons employed, 
not of the employer, bearing a proportion to 
the number of children. From three to five chil- 


dren, 


1 
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dren, an abatement of one £4. per week; from 
five to eight of 2d. But the ſum itſelf would be 
ſo trifling, as to become unworthy attention. 
It would, on eight children, amount to no more 
than 4d. per month. 


No great derangement in the mode of col- 
lection can reſult, for the ſame perſons annually 
choſen, but under the ſuperintendance. of the 
clergyman of each pariſh, can gather the ſums 
when due, and pay them into the hands of thoſe 
appointed under the Receiver-General of the 
county. The collection may take place monthly 
unleſs in caſe of removal from one pariſh to 
another, when notice muſt be given and the 
contribution paid in, ſubjett to a heavy penalty 
in caſe of failure; once in three months it may 
be accounted for to the Receiver- General, by 
whom it can with great propriety be remitted 
to the Committee, or veſted in any fund which 
ſhall be appointed to receive ſuch ſums. Here 
is a ſafe and obvious mode of collection to 
which we will not allow ourſelves to ſuppoſe 
that much objection can be made, but when 
aided by thoſe commiſſions already eſtabliſhed 
under the Income AR, its operation would be 
ſyſtematic and effective. 


Mr. 
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« plans generally are, prove this to be the ſenſe 
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_ Ackland in his preface, after giving g 


Dr. Price's table of calculation on this eontri- 


bution, and his opinion of the plan propoſed, 
teaches us, in another ſubſequent _ how his 
payments would operate. 


* Newington Green, Nov. 20 1786. 
„PEAR Sin, DNS 

« I HAE conſidered with much attention 

« your plan for making a general proviſion for 

& the poor. It is impoſſible that the principle 


on which it is founded, ſhould not be univer- 
« ſally approved; nothing being more plainly 


&« equitable and reaſonable than that the poor, 
c while young and in health and vigour, ſhould 
&« be obliged by ſmall ſavings to contribute to- 
&« wards their own ſupport when diſabled by 
« ſickneſs, accident, or age.” The many clubs 
« eſtabliſhed for this purpoſe, in different parts 
t of the kingdom, however ill formed their 


« of the poor themſelves; and, therefore, af- 


« ford a particular encouragement to the Legiſ- 


« lature to think of eſtabliſhing ſome plan of 
« this kind, and thus to eaſe the public of a 
« burden that is grown almoſt intolerable. This 


wh is a caſe in which the powers of compound 


66 intereſt 
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6. intereſt may be applied to the greateſt advant- 


age, as will appear from the following calcu- 
60 lations. 


. A body of forty-eight poor people aged 
5 twenty (and kept up to this number by admiſ- 
6 ons at twenty or leſs) may, if they. will ſave 
6 wages but ad. per week, and this ſaving is pro- 
6s perly improved at no higher intereſt than g per 
5: cent. provide for themſelves an allowance of 28. 
per week for life ſhould they ſurvive the age 
of 65; and alſo an allowance of 45. per week 
5 during incapacitation by ſickneſs or accident 
6. before that age, ſuppoling one or other of 
them (that is a forty-cightb pan} to W 
0 ſo 3111 | 


„ Your plan, after the firſt year, requires 
6 all the poor to become - contributors, either 
* at or before, or very ſoon after the age now 
« mentioned; and as fav as it includes ſuch 
$6 contributors, I cannot doubt of its ſufficiency 
66: for its own ſupport, without any aid from the 
54 poor rate, provided only eare is taken to im- 
bs prove properly all ſurplus monies. I 0255 
66 alſo have no doubt of the competency 0 
* yo our 
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tt your plan, were it at its commencement to 
c admit all under thirty, or even thirty- one, 
tc provided that for ever afterwards it admitted 
e none whoſe ages exceeded twenty-one or 
ie twenty-two. But after thirty one, the contri- 
& butions of the lower claſſes in your plan be- 
4 come deficient ; and from fifty to fifty five, 
tc they are extremely ſo, as will appear from a 


* table I have given below. But there are in 


$.the plan ſome advantages which probably 
„ will more than compenſate this deficiency. 
« Particularly the entrance money required of 
t all turned of thirty-five; the gratuitous ſub- 
& ſcriptions; and the contributions of the higheſt 
«© claſſes, which you have ſo contrived as to 
« exceed greatly the value of the allowances 
« promiſed. It is impoſhble to diſcover what 
5 the proportion will be of the numbers in theſe 
&« higheſt claſſes to the numbers in the loweſt 
6 claſſes, perhaps it may not be very conſider- 
6 able, the lower people in every ſtate being 
t vaſtly more numerous, than the higher. But 
6 there is a reaſon to expect that this proportion 
% may at leaſt be, conſiderable enough to com- 
6 penſate the deficiency I have mentioned. 
„ Should it, however, fall ſhort of this; the 


66 only 


627 ) 

« only conſequence will be, that the por rate; 
« which would have been otherwiſe almoſt anni- 
e hilated, will be obliged to bear a ſmall part 


« of the burden now upon it. 


3 In ſhort ; it ſeems to me, that your plan 
&« has a tendency to do the greateſt good, by 
« affording, in the beſt manner, the moſt agree- 
& able and uſeful relief to the poor; by en- 
« couraging frugality, induſtry, and virtue a- 
«© mong them; and by promoting the popula- 
« tion of the kingdom, and removing many of 
« the evils which attend our preſent poor laws. 
« I will add what appears to me a further re- 
« commendation of it, that it will ſubſtitute, in 
te the room of the preſent dangerous plans of 
the friendly ſocieties ſcattered through the 
« kingdom, one general plan of the ſame kind, 
well formed, ſubſtantial, and permanent. But 
ce you are better able than I am, to repreſent 
ce the advantages of your plan; and therefore 
« I will only add, that I admire your zeal and 
6 public ſpirit, and wiſh you more ſucceſs than 
% Mr. Baron Maſeres and myſelf met with 
„ ſome years ago, in endeavouring to procure 
the eſtabliſhment of ſuch an encouragement 
Ff | V 


4 + = Go 6 2 
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cc. to induſtry and ſupport of the poor in old 
< age, as you are now propoling. | 
« With great reſpect, I am, 


C6 SIR 


6 Your moſt ede bent 


« and humble Servant, 


« RICH. PRICE. 


The allowance in your plan for children 
c exceeding two in number under eight years“ 
4 of age I have not noticed. It is impoſſible to 
& calculate its value: but I ſuppoſe that the 
c exceſs, which will appear in the following 
& table, of the contributions required by your 


„ plan from young ſubſcribers, for the allow- 


& ances on account of age and ſickneſs, muſt 
ce be more than equivalent to this value. 


TaszLr 
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66 Tas 12, ſhewing the Values in Weekly Con- 
& tributions of the Weekly Allowances for 


&« Old Age and for Sickneſs, in Mr. Ac- 
& LAND's Plan. 


U 


3 TS 22 

Life Allowances, payable weekly by Mr. J =. [SZ > 

Acland's Plan. 284 [22 

IE [Ih 13 

Ss 

Subſcrit. | 

begining . d. % 4 Pl 4. &. 

at the Age (I o aſt. 65 K 1 b aft. 70] 4 14 2 

5 % - I 9 — 6 24 3 
dS ;-:-.- 3 WF --[:P 3 4 | 

w 0 24 2 

bu. 581 P Lo ang en £4 ab a 

44 r 43. 

SSF 34 2 

Din 0, TTW 

KS = 2 44 4 

„ 4 1 

bun- ei „ e 

La - --.3-2 -= 8 6 4 

x SR 3 Sar a 5 4 27 

an- 5%! „ „ 

„ - 53.1 0:54 
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& N. B. The values of the life allowances in this 
& table are given, with ſome correctneſs, by the rules 
and tables in my book on annuities. But, there being 
„no data for computing correctly the values of the al- 
« lowances for ſickneſs, they have been given on the 

« ſuppoſition, that one or other of a body of torty-eight 
” 9 poogee will be always diſabled; and, conſequently, 
Ff 2 « that 
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&« that 1d. per week from each, will ſupport an allowance 
« of 44. per week. The poffibility ſeems to be, that the 


« proportion of the fick and diſabled will be much leſs 
40 than this, when the collective body conſiſts of young), 
* and greater when it conſiſts of old members.—The 
« allowances for ſickneſs here ſuppoſed, are greater than 


„ thoſe in Mr. Acland's — 


— — —-— 


— 


6 The above calculations were made on a 
6 ſuppolition that all perſons in health were to 
ebe admitted to ſubſcription, indiſcriminately, 
„ until fifty-hve, which was the original ſtate 
6 of the plan; but, as it now ſtands, all above 
« thirty years of age are, without an adequate 
« premium, excluded, and none admitted after 
« fifty. It is eaſy for every one, who will caſt 
6 his eye on the Doctor's table of calculations, 
« and obſerve, that the ſame contribution of 
„ 24, which, when it begins at twenty, is only 
& equal in value to 13d. is, when it begins at 
« fifty, equal to gd. and when at lixty-five, to 
& 629. to perceive how greatly this alteration 
$6 mo operate in favour of the fund propoſed. 
& in the plan; and conſequently, that if it was, 
& as the Doctor acknowledges in the foregoing 
letter, adequate even in its priſtine ſtate, . it 
, muſt by this alteration be rendered much 
„ more than e | ; 
6 The 
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to his agents, then to the overſeer of each 
pariſh, and ſo diſtributed. In this caſe, the ap- 
pointment of new officers would be needleſs; and 


if ſuch an increaſe of ſalary be made to the. 


receiver general, as is adequate to his increaſed 
reſponſibility, and the additional ſalaries of 
thoſe clerks who would be wanted in his office, 
the expenſe could not be conliderable ; beſides 
that, much of the trouble of remittances might 
be ſaved, if that was an object; becauſe the re- 
ceipts and payments being made by the ſame per- 
ſon, accounts would be readily ſettled by balance, 
nor might it be deemed requiſite to derange the 
preſent mode of appeal to the quarter ſeſſions, 
or the application of all parties to neighbaur- 
ing magiſtrates. Little queſtion would ariſe, 
but juſtices of the peace would ' be relieved 
from the heavieſt of their duties ; yet none of 
their influence would be impaired, for were 
the payments to this contribution, and all allow- 
ances to the infirm, regularly fixed and under- 
ſtood, little opportunity for clamour and com- 
Plaint can ariſe. The ſeſſions buſineſs would 
indeed be much curtailed, and as Mr. Biſhton 
ſuggeſts, lawyers could not be looked to as 
ſtrong advocates for ſuch a plan; but they, 
like other men, muſt give way to neceſſity. It 

now 
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now remains to form, if poſſible, ſome ſort of 
calculation, as to the proportionate number of 
thoſe who pay, to thoſe who would receive under 


ſuch a contribution, or rather, the comparative 
amount cf ſums paid to thoſe received. 


Aſſeſments in three claſſes have been hinted 
at. 1ſt. on income of { 60. per annum or up- 
wards, at the rate of 6d. per pound: 2d. of 4d. 
per week on perſons having income leſs than 
F 60. per annum: 3d. of gd. per week on per- 
ſons whoſe income is leſs than ¶ 60. not rated 
to the aſſeſſed taxes, but earning 65. per week 


or more. The firſt of theſe alone need be ſtated, 
namely, that on income of , 60. per annum 
and upwards, which according to a late eſtimate 
of taxable. income at 6d. per pound, that is 
24 per cent. only, amounts per annum to 
£ 2,500,000. This claſs bears no proportion, 
in point of numbers, as we are taught to be- 
lieve, to that which would receive pay under 
ſuch a plan; now if this be fo, and if at fo 
low a rate of contribution as 6d. in the pound, 
4 2,500,000. be the amount, what will not be 
the groſs amount of ſuch a contribution, when 
aided by that lower claſs, fo much more nu- 
merous. But if the higher claſs be rated at 5 

per 
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per cent, inſtead of 2+, an equitable rate, in- 
deed trifling in the preateſ degree to what it now 
pays, there will be a ſaving, perhaps, on an aver- 
age of property through the kingdom, of 30, 40, 
or 30 per cent. varying according to the Pre- 
ſent payment of the poor rates, ſuppoſing they 
were never to advance beyond their preſent a- 
mount. With concern it may be ſtated, that 


105. in the pound to the poor rate is no uncom- 


mon rate at this time. By a ſacrifice of 5 per 
cent. on the plan here ſuggeſted, 45 per cent. 
is ſaved, and the poor are moſt amply provided, 
This propoſition might be preſented to the 
reader's view in a variety of ſhapes, no leſs 
convincing than true; but enough has been ſaid 
to ſilence, if not to ſatisfy, the moſt ſcrupu- 
lous. One only objection remains, namely, 
that this ſum, whether paid by the workmen or 
employer, the ſervant or maſter, muſt come 
from the purſes of the latter. Now ſuppoſe 
this fact to be admitted in its fulleſt extent; 
«what then? Why, it is a privation, for a li- 
mited number of years, for the purpoſe ok 
ſecuring plenty hereafter. If there be a man 
ſo poor in ſpirit, ſo blind to his own intereſt, 
as not to embrace ſuch a meaſure, on ſuch con- 
ditions, he mult be dead to all feeling, to every 

principle 
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principle of common policy as well as common 
ſenſe. More than this may be ſafely aſſumed. 
A poor man, -whoſe yaurhful labour ſhould al- 
ways be ſuppoſed 10 provide for his old age» 
knowing chat it will mow be protected, that he 
mall poſſeſs, at the rrifling ſacrifice of 3d. per 
werk, an income equal to his wants, his heart 
is at reſt, the fears of ſickneſs and want do not 
haunt his pillow ; his family, be it ever ſo nu- 
merous, he knows he can maintain; under ſuch 
cincumſtances, far from ſeeking an advance of 
wages, may not this man with reaſon afford to 
accept lower wages ? Undoubtedly he may. S0 

that, whilſt his employer is paying, we will ſay, 
tte whole fixth part, he can take off gd. or 28. 
per week, and at theſe reduced wages the work - 
man will be abundantly a richer, and a much 
| happier man, knowing that in his later days * 
will n a campstenay. 


| 


In the former edition of this themtiſe, every 
event was given to thoſe whoſe doctrines 
militãted againſt the Author's defign : their ar- 
guments were unanſwered; and but for the daily 
and enormous increaſe of our poor rates, with 
the ſmall profpe& of their reduction, would 
have continued fo. The comments moſt boſtile 
nfl 6 8 N Ft to 
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to it were the production of two magiſtrates, 
who being habituated to the practice of our poor 
laws, are reſolved to adhere to them at all 


points. Their pardon is requeſted, if we reply 
by detailing the ſentiments of one whoſe know- 


ledge of pariſh juſtice they will acknowledge, and 
whoſe opinion they muſt allow to' be of ſome 
authority ; no leſs a magiſtrate than Dr. Burne. 
He delivers his ſentiments on this boaſted effort 
of our Jegiſlative ſkill in theſe words : « Where 
« a flaw is obſerved a patch is provided, upon 
ce that another, and ſo on, till the original coat 


* is loſt amidſt a variety of patch-work, and 


more labour and materials are expended, be- 


. & fides the clumſineſs and motley figure, than 


&« would have made an entire new ſuit.” 


A plan like this muſt expect to meet an 
hoſt of opponents, ſome from ſelfiſh motives, 


others from apathy and a variety of cauſes; 


but when the meaſure of our payments to the 
preſent poor rate ſhall be full, the neceſſity for this 


plan, or ſome other perhaps equally effective, 
will ſcatter them before the wind. Its principle 


being founded in humanity and juſtice, its 


ground -work being experimentally good, when 
the day of adoption ſhall come it will arrange 


and methodiſe itſelf, not without diſcuſſion, 
but, 
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but without difficulty or a poſſibility of failure. 
We muſt, in concluſion, again repeat, that had 
there exiſted no tax on income, no commiſſion 
to inveſtigate commercial or monied property, 
much as we might feel the diſtreſſes of our poor 
and ftruggle to relieve them, no effential re- 
lief could have been given. In its moſt pro- 
duQtive ſource, this plan would have been de- 
fetive, its operation would have been partial, 
and the probable reſult been diſappointment. 
The Author, at this time, has no ſuch fears. 
He again diſclaims any wiſh for innovation ; 
he is almoſt tempted to adviſe a perſeverance in 
the preſent defective ſyſtem, until it has ſwal- 
lowed up its own means; to ſuch a period we 
may now look forward with concern, but not 
with diſmay, the ſubje& is of no common im- 
portance : the evil might have been of conſe. 
quences moſt ſerious ; it can now be met with 
fortitude, for without a doubt this its remedy is 


at any time within our reach, 
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Ir would have been anpardonable in any 
one, holding ſuch a ſituation, as the Preſidency 
of the Board of Agriculture, not to have col 
lected in any country he might viſit, that, which 

may be thought ſerviceable to his own. For it 
is ſaid, and with great truth, that there is none, 
however unenlightened, from which ſomething: 
may not be learnt. Such things, as did not 
apply to the huſbandry of any part of this king- 
dom, are paſſed over unnoticed ; and thoſe, 
adapted to our uſe, are recorded. Phe reader 
may rely on the following deſcriptions and 
plates. Nor will the Author be found guilty of- 
any flights of fiction, too common in modern 
accounts. It may be neceffary juſt to hint at 
this, becauſe a late writer, in his Tour through 
Portugal, without at all intending to miſlead, 
has given a ſketch of a Portugueſe team, in 
which, beſides caricaturing' the oxen, which are 
of the very handſomeſt claſs, from inattention, 
or, as 1s more likely, from a previous ignorance 
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oF" the ſubjeQt, has altogether, miſtaken a very 
matetiab circumſtance, the principle off draught. 
He reyreſents them. as drawing by two boards 
acroſs the forchead of each ox, faſtenedi to the 
pole; whereas the whole kingdom is not ſup- 
poſed to produce one ſuch inſtance. This in- 
attention is moſt general, much to be lamented, 
and; originates in the negle& of making the ſtudy 
of huſbandty a part of our early education. A 
Roman writer complains, that every art was 
taught methodically, whilſt that of huſbandry 
was neglected. And to- this day the fame com- 
plaint may with equal truth be made. 


Hufbandry ſhould. form a more leading 
part of our education at public ſchools. Many 
well:known authors have written correctly and 
claſſically on the ſubject: Varro, Pliny, Ne- 
nophon, Columella, and many others. Few 
are inſtructed in ſuch works of theſe authors as 
relate to huſbandry. "The: Georgics. of Virgil 
| Rand alone an exception to this. general: negle&. 
Even here, beautifully.as the ſubject is treated; 
it for ever gives place to the Æneid, a long and 
well; told ſtory, but, though more amuſfing, cer- 
tainly leſs uſeful to a modern Engliſhman. Of 
the gathers no tranſlation has reached the Author, 
except 
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except that of Xenophon's « Treatiſe of Houſe- 
hold,“ which is not eaſily met with juſt now, nor 
is it a very modern performance, as the preface 
will indicate : 


& To the Reder. 


6 This boke of Houſeholde, full of highe 
& wiſedome, written by the noble philoſopher 
& Xenophon, the ſcholer of Socrates, the 
e whiche for his ſwete eloquence, and incredy- 
& ble facilitie, was ſurnamed Muſa Attica, that 
de js to ſay, the ſonge of Athenes: is ryght 
« counnyngly tranſlated out of the Greke tonge 
& into Englyſhe, by Gentian Hervet, at the 
& defyre of Mayſter Geffrey Pole, whiche boke 
« for the welthe of this realme, I deme =p 
« profitable to be red.” 


That a good tranſlation of Columella, “De 
Re ruſtica,” does not exiſt, is for all our ſakes 
to be regretted. He it is, by the bye, who 
breaks out into a complaint, that every trade 
was taught, whilſt huſbandry, that moſt uſeful 
one, was omitted. 


« Atqui 


ay. 

ce Atqui ego ſatis mirari non poſſum, quod 
& qui ædificare velint fabros et architectos ad- 
* vocent; qui navigia mari concredere, guber- 
& nandi peritos; qui bella moliri, armorum et 
4 militiæ gnaros—Sole res ruſtica, quæ fine 
dubitatione proxima, et quaſi conſanguinea 
C ſapientizeſt, tam diſcentibus egeat quam ma- 
& giſtris.— Agricolationis doctores qui ſe profi- 
& terentur, neque diſcipulos cognovi.— At ſine 
& agricultoribus nec conſiſtere mortales, nec 
&« ali poſſe, manifeſtum eſt.” De Re ruſticd, 
in Proem. 


Theſe works in their original language are 
now of little uſe to the farming world ; for the 
ſcholar, who tranſlates, rarely knows how to 
apply, what he tranſlates, to the prattical pur- 
poſes of modern huſbandry ; and he, who could 
apply, rarely knows how to tranſlate them. It 
is a matter of regret, that, as a part of their 
exerciſe, public ſchools do not each furmiſh us 
with a well-digeſted tranſlation of theſe au- 
thors, when we conſider the infinite importance 
of the ſubjet: as Cato expreſſes himſelf, 
% maxime pius quæſtus et ſtabiliſſimus. It is 
probable, that of our young men at public 


ſchools, ſome may poſſeſs a natural turn for 
f e 
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this aft, and others may by theſe means acquire 
it; which at ſotarly an age is almoſt the ſame 
thing: but it is not fo later in life. How much 


precious time is there loſt in making verſes, in 
#anſacking the brains of young men for hex. 


meters and pentameters, in qualifying them 


for 'podts, as if a poet could be made, when 


the Latin adage ſays, and all the world knows 
it to be true, „ Poeta-naſcitur, non fit.“ Never- 


theleſs, on we go full in its teeth, as if the re- 


verſe were trac, and none were born, but all 


could be made, poets. At the head of one of 
our public ſchools there is a man, Dr. Drury, 
whoſe leiſure moments are beſtowed on huſban- 


dry, not only theoretical, but practical; and 


with fuch fucceſs as to draw from neighbouring 
Farmers a confeſſion, that they have profited by 
his example; no common confeſhon for ſuch 
men to make. To this gentleman it would be 
no puniſnment to correct a work of this fort, 

nor could the young men at Harrow employ 
their time more to che benefit of the public or 
themſelves than in tranſlating it. The ſame ob- 


ſervation applies to our univerſities, for there 1s 


mo Profeffor of Agriculture either at Oxford or 
Cambridge: and yet of thofe educated at each, 
one third pofffbiy will have no other employ- 

| ment 
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ment than to take care of their own eſtates, and 
from the want of which early knowledge they 
are driven to depend on thole, whoſe intereſt 
it too often i is to miſlead them. Another third 
part of our young men educated at univerſities 
are allotted to profeſſions, i in which a knowledge 
of huſbandry would be of infinite utility. If 
this were otherwiſe, the abilities of thoſe con- 
ſidered, who ſometimes have occaſion publicly 
to diſcuſs this ſubject, it would be differently 


treated, than in ſome inſtances of late it has 
been. 


It had been a favourite object with many 
to introduce into this kingdom, that mode of 
ſlaughtering cattle, by a ſeparation of the ſpinal 
marrow, which is practiſed i in many parts of the 
world, and with all poſſible ſueceſs, as vell on 
the ſcore of humanity as expedition. The term 
itſelf, < to lay down cattle,” beſpeaks the mild- 
neſs, with which it is executed. The Author, 
therefore, on his arrival in Portugal, made it 
bis buſineſs to have a perſon inſtructed in the 
uſe of the knife, which is repreſented in Plate I. 
and is uſed for this purpoſe with great adroit- 
neſs. An idea prevails, that there is much 
cruelty in the uſe of the Engliſh axe, but it 
| Hh rarely 
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rarely happens, that a bullock is not ſtunned, 
or that he does not fall, after the firſt or ſecond 
blow; the idea, however, does exiſt, and there- 
fore the prattice ought no longer to prevail, 
when a better may be ſo readily | ſubſtituted. It 
ſounds as if « knocking down” was a movement 
as rapid in effect, or more ſo, than „ laying 
« down; * but in this caſe it is far otherwiſe : for 
the fall is inſtantaneous, fo much ſo as ſome- 


times to alarm thoſe, who look on; the animal 


at the firſt touch of the ſpinal marrow ien 
unnerved from head to foot. 


The perſon alluded to has < laid,“ with - 
out being headlined, fifteen oxen in a row, with 
more regularity and expedition than would at 
firſt perhaps be credited. Holding them only by 
the horn in the left hand, ſtanding in front of the 
animal, and paſſing the knife over its brow, 
through the vertebræ of the neck, into the 
ſpine. The method in that country of the car- 
ter walking at the head of his oxen, when at 
work, may probably induce them to ſtand more 


quiet ; J ſhould that be the fact, cattle in this 


country may be headlined as uſual, and the _ 
ration then is as ſafe as it is caly.. 


3 Withaut 
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Without treſpaſſing further on the reader' g 
ence, it is better to ſay, that if, i in any pub- 


ic ſlaughter-houſe, the men, whoſe buſineſs it 
is to ſlaughter cattle, ſhall expreſs a deſire to be 


inſtructed, and make a requeſt to this effect, it 


ſhall be complied with. After a few trials they 
would be competent to teach others. 


| | Windmills around Liſbon are of a con- 
ftruQtion in ſome reſpefts different from, and 
probably ſuperior, to thoſe of England in reſpett 
to their ſails. A repreſentation of one is given 
in Plate II. The advantages, ariſing from this 
conſtruction, appear to the Author to be theſe: 

firſt, that the broad part of the ſail is at the end 
of the lever (that is, the end of the branch), apd 


therefore, that equal reſiſtance can be overcome 


with leſs length of branches, or arms. Theſe 


being ſhortened, much weight of timber, both 
in the arms and in the ſpindle, may be ſaved; 


which will alſo occaſion a ſaving of expenſe in 


the height, prime coſt, and "abba repair of the 
mill. Secondly, it is obſervable, that the fails 


may be ſet to draw like the ſtay-ſails of a ſhip; 
and therefore, filling more than thoſe in Eng- 


land, will require the mill to be brought leſs 
often to the wind, which muſt ever be a trouble, 
H hs however 


( 
however li ght or heavy: the whole machinery 
may be. | 


The neceſſity of defending on France for 
a fupply of mill-ſtones from the vicinity of 
Bourdeaux had long engaged the Board's at- 
tention. And quarries of this ſtone having 
been found in North Wales, much pains were 
taken to obtain a coaſting paſſage for them, 
duty free; but without effect: the Cuſtom- 
houſe, after many deliberations, having ſtated 
the impoſſibility of complying with ſuch a 
requeſt. It was the' Author's duty, as well 
as wiſh, to pay every poſſible attention, to 
what had appeared to intereſt it. Finding ſtones 
inthe vicinity of the Tagus of fuch a quality 
as to grind down corn, which our ſtones hitherto 
imported from France were unable to do, he 
ſhipped, for the uſe of the Board, two pair of the 
Paſſo d'Arco mill-ſtones 3j zj and at the ſame time 
ſent ſuch various ſamples of corn from. Barbary, 
the Levant, Ruſſia, Spain, and Portugal, as were 
known to be genuine. Theſe were offered to 
the notice of the Board, not only becauſe ſuch 
an inſtitution ought to be in poſſeſſion of ſamples 
of every kind of grain, which may be applicable 
to Britiſh huſbandry, but alſo, becauſe ſome of 

the 
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theſe grain are faid to be too hard for the mill 
ſtones now in England. The Paſſo d' Arco ſtories 
are much uſed in Spain; the greater part of which 
country could be ſupplied from Bourdeaux 
at a much lefs expenſe. We may, therefore, 
fairly conclude, that the former are more ſuited 
to the corn of that drying climate. In this caſe; 
by procuring ſtones capable of grinding ſuch . 
corn, a new market is opened, from whence 
corn may be imported; more eſpecially, as the 
freight would be low; becauſe the woot and 
cotton ſhips from Liſbon, which muſt otherwiſe 
be ſupplied, can afford to carry them home as 
pig-ballaſt at a very low rate. Some papers 
on this ſubject are in the Author's — 
for the uſe of the Board. 


The heat of the climate has taught Portu- 
gal as well as Spain the value of water, and 
ingenious methods of conveying it by aqueduRs 
acroſs the roads and valleys. Nor is ornament 
an ohjeft in the far greater number; they being 
eonſtructed on a cheap and ſimple principle, 
and extending ſometimes to great diſtances. 

This principle may occaſionally apply in our 

| hilly diftricts to the purpoſe of irrigation with 
much ſucceſs, as well as to the ſupply of houſes, 
| water mills, 


6 * 


applied occaſionally for the two latter purpoſes, 
but not ſo frequently as might be wiſhed. The 
Author has ſeen a high garden wall ſupply, 
the place of an aquedut. In another inſtance, 
where the ſpring lay in the lower end · of a vine- 
yard, he has ſeen the water raiſed by a wheel 
15 or 16 feet high, and there delivered i into an 
aquedutt, from whence it conveyed itſelf to the 
top of the ſame vineyard. Theſe principles may 
apply to our domeſtic purpoſes as well as to 
huſbandry in various inſtances, where we might 
not have ſuppoſed water could be brought. 


In the uſe of the hoe (ſee Plate III.) they 
excel in a very great degree. The ſtrong land 
in their vine yards, which muſt be dug by hand, 
could not be worked by hoes upon a conſtruc- 
tion common with us; but the handle being 
ſhort as well as light, the hoe by its own weight, 
and conical form, cuts deep without much ex- 
ertion. Every man who has feen theſe imple- 
ments at work, will bear teſtimony to their 
extraordinary powers. Mr. Mark Dueket, in 
his ingenious invention of a hoe for cleaning 
crops of all deſcriptions, whether drilled, or 
hand- ſet in rows, ſeems to have availed himſelf 
of a ſhort handle and heavy iron-work, the 

exact 
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58 reverſe, of” our mn hoe, which, ex 
cept on the lighteſt . ſands, demands great EXET- 
tion to make any impreſſion whatever, if the 


foil be dry. 


* * 
. — . « 7 #5. 
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"The inhabitants of mountainous trie 
on many parts of the continent ſet us excellent 
examples, by taking advantage of every ſpot 
of ſoil,” however ſteep and difficult of acceſs, 
and turning it to the uſe of vegetation. Nor 
could this be effected by any better implement 
than the Portugueſe hoe. This hoe the Author 
has put into the hands of a Weſt-India gen- 
tleman, for the uſe of our .colonies, who was 
bound to the Weſt Indies, and driven into 
the Tagus | in diſtreſs. The Author happening 
to expreſs his regret, that he had not, juſt 
then, the means of obtaining for him Mr. 
Ducket's hoe, which in conjunQion with the 
other would form a complete ſyſtem of hand- 
culture, where hand culture was requiſite, was 
furpriſed | and gratified to learn, that ſome 
dozens of theſe hoes were actually on board 
the veſſel for the uſe of the colonies. It then 
occurred to him, that he had, in the courſe of 
Jaſt ſummer, ſuggeſted the uſe of this imple- 
ment to à very diſtinguiſhed perſonage, who 
intereſts 
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intereſts himſelf not a little in, the, welfare of 
thoſe iſlands. Many will perhaps ſuppole, that 
this hoe, however applicable elſewhere, would 
be of but little uſe here. It will, howevery 
appear to be ſerviceable in many caſes, ſuch as 


digging dung, or compoſt of lime and earth 
angles of fields here the plou gh has not room 


to att very ſteep ground, not ſo well ſuited 
to the ſpade foreheads (head- lands). This 
praftice | is. well underſtood in the vale of Taun- 
ton, and recorded by Liſle, even in his time, 
as an admirable praQtice of long ſtanding there, 
(See an account by the Author in Annals of 
Agriculture, 1798). It will alſo be found uſe- 
ful in hand- digging orchards and plantations, 
the young trees of which will not only thrive 
better for ſuch treatment, but might ſupply 
abundant crops of potatoes to the proprietor 
and labourer. If, In this caſe, the former finds 
land and manure, and the latter finds labour, 
the crop may be divided between both ; but, 
if no dreſſing can be afforded, the whole cro 

mould be the labourer's, becauſe the MAR 
vill derive an ample benefit from the improve- 
ment of his timber, provided the crop be dug 
with care. The graſs of plantations ſeldom 


turns to any account, nor is much good de- 
rived 
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rived from that of orchards, for it is of a cold 
and ſour nature, owing to the ſhade ; and little 
proof will ever be found in it as hay, unleſs 
ſprinkled with ſalt. It is probable that orchards 


would derive as much benefit from the uſe of | 
the hoe as plantations. 


The ploughs of Portugal are not of a claſs 
to merit much attention. The turn- reſt plough 
on truckle wheels, which is uſed ſixty or eighty 
miles north of Liſbon, cannot be worked with 
a-pair of oxen, being heavier in draught than 
the ſwing plough of that country, as is natural 
to ſuppoſe. It is deſcribed by Du Hamel, in 
his Elements of Agriculture, as a plough well 
known in many provinces of France. It has 
one handle only, and that far too ſhort : but 
this ſignifies little, where there is a wheel; be- 
cauſe it is for the ploughman's eaſe, that the 
contention ſhauld lie between the wheel and 
the point of the ſhare, not between the point 
of the ſhare and himſelf, as is the cafe in ſwing 
' ploughs. On this ſubjett the Author has gone 
more at length in his Principles of two-furrow 
ploughs. (See the ſecond volume of Commu- 
nications.) The Portugueſe turn-reſt plough 
does net make bad work; if the ſame could be 

11 . 
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ſaid of the ſwing plough uſed in the vieinity at 
Liſbon, it would be well. Any deſcription, 
which cannot inftruft but may offend, is better 


omitted. Suffice it to ſay, the implement forms 


a ſtrong cantraſt to the TE of the —_— 
who work it. 


ff 


The power of Portugueſe oxen in draught, 
more particularly in the ftreets of Liſbon, has 
oftener been a ſubjett of ſurpriſe to ſtrangers 
than of admiration, as it ought to have been; 
beightened alſo, as in the inſtance juſt men- 
tioned, by the deformity of the tumbrel they 
draw. The principle of draught is a joint 
power of the neck and baſe of the horn, a pur- 
chaſe as great, perhaps, as can be given'to the 
animal. This is effected by a long leathern 
ſtrap, which is wrapped round the yoke, from 
thence round the baſe, or bottom, of the horns, 
and again faſtened to the yoke. A plate is 
given repreſenting this principle, and another 
repreſenting the mode of draught in Ftance, 
long uſed and held in much 8 (See 
Plates IV. and V.) 


The RTE made by an Engliſh 
carter on the Portugueſe mode of draught, that 
it 
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1 would ſteady the heads of cattle in drawing, 
thereby rendering them abundantly more tracta- 
ble and eaſy to direct, was perfetily juſt. The 
whole draught labour of Liſbon is carried on 
by oxen only, as in Plate IV. except that, for 
want of ſpace, the carter is not placed, as he 
ought to be, at the head of his oxen. They 
follow him, and ſo carefully, as ſeldom or ever 
to run againſt each other, however narrow and 
ſteep the ſtreets may be. Before we. proceed 
to the comparative power ariſing from the dif- 
ferent modes of draught as applicable to oxen, 
we beg leave to diſclaim any preference of one 
mode to another, being fully 'perſuaded, that, 
whether worked in harneſs, or in the yoke and 
bow, as in England, by the joint power of the 
yoke and horn, as in Portugal, or by the head, 
as in France, they cannot fail to benefit their 
employer. As, however, the yoke and bow 
has prevailed for a conſiderable length of time, 
for the Scripture ſays, „I have bought five 
yoke of oxen, and I go-to prove them, it is 
probable, that the practice may ſtill prevail; in 
which caſe the Portugueſe mode of draught will 
apply with the utmoſt eaſe and ſucceſs to our 
uu and bow, fo as gradually and imperceptibly 
to cheat oxen into its uſe. This in itſelf is an 
11 2 obvious 
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obvious advantage, becauſe it gives two points 
of draught inſtead of one, and thereby relieving 
each admits of a lighter yoke, which in this 
country has ever been far too heavy and op- 
preſſive; and if hereafter the French method 
ſhould be preferred, for which there are not 
wanting advocates, it is the beſt preparatory ſtep 
to its introduction. It would be almoſt ſuper- 
fluous to remark, that the ſtrong points of an 
OX are in his head and neck. It is ordained by 
Nature, that where the ſtrength of an animal 
lies, there he will reſort for defence; the horſe 
to his heels, the man to his arms, and the ox to 
his head; in caſes of the greateſt exertion, the 
ox forever puts his noſe cloſe to the ground. 


0 8 


The Author, on a former occaſion, hinted 
at a cart for two oxen capable of carrying 45 
cwt. but aided by every advantage of iron axle- 
trees well greaſed, wheels of a juſt height, ſo as 
to preſent the beſt point of draught, and the 
cart weighing about 740 lb. Any man, who 
doubted the power of two oxen to be equal to 
ſuch a'weight, would convince himſelf in the 
ſtreets of Liſbon, that it can be, and is, done 
every day. The reſiſtance, that ariſes from a 
body of friction, ſuch as is to be ſeen in the 

s axletree, 


s ) 
axletree, fixed to, and turning with, the wheels, 
ſets calculation almoſt at defiance. The preciſe 
weight of a load is not eafily aſcertained, for 
weighing machines and turnpike roads do not ex- 
iſt. It-was, however aſcertained in one inſtance, 
where the contractor for beef regularly delivered 
the given quantity of 20 cwt. The nature and va- 
lue of the load would not fail to inſure the accu- 
racy of its weight. The circumference of the 
axletree is from 22 to 19 inches, in proportion 
as it is more or leſs worn. The body of this 
. rart weighed about g cwt. and was ſupported 
on the axletree by two ſtays, 5 inches wide, 
which clipt the axletree behind in the ſame pro- 
portion as it does before, amounting to about 
half its circumference. The yoke of oxen 
which conſtantly worked it, were not larger than 
a yoke of the North Devon, or ſmall Suffex 
breed. The pavement is not ſmooth, either 
in the ſtreets or on the roads, for all is pave- 
ment, but more ſteep than can well be con- 
ceived. Under theſe circumſtances we are to 
conſider the load, which is 20 cwt. the cart 
g cwt. for the timon,” or pole, as well as 
the body, is clumfily conſtructed. This 29 
cwt. did not move on iron axletrees well greaſed, 
| + 
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but on 100 — inches of timber expoſed to 
dirt and gravel, without greaſe; namely, two 


ſtays of 5 inches each bearing againſt half the 


circumference of a 20 inch axletree, making 50 
inches each. The weight of ſuch a load, with 
ſuch a friction, is ſo infinitely greater than upon 
our principle of wheels, as to render all- com- 
parative calculation uſeleſs. Certain it is, that 
the Author has repeatedly ſeen loads heavier 
than this, which he has now adduced. It is a 


rare ching to ſee in the ſtreets oxen low in con- 


dition; and though paſture graſs is unknown 
in the country, they are generally kept in the 
higheſt order poſſible—almoſt fit for the butcher, 
except when worn out with labour; for they 
are worked to a great age : and yet their feet 
rarely ſuffer, notwithſtanding the great exertion 
ſuch heavy loads and ſteep ſtreets require. 


The Author did not profit ſo much from 


ſuch an example, as ſome would haye done, 


for he was bred in a country where farming 


buſineſs is very much carried on by oxen ; and 


for this plain reaſon, that the breed is well 
adapted to labour. Let thoſe, who maintain 
* oxen are unfit for road work in England, 
conſider 


* 


60 


eonſider well theſe plain faQs, and if they, fill 
doubt, let them ſeek conviction; the voyage, 
on this ſcore alone, will pay them, for the ex- 
iſting ſcarcity renders this a matter of no com- 
mon importance to the community. It is not 
the attempt of a capricious individual, prac- 
tiſed to day and abandoned to-morrow, but the 
eſtabliſhed ſyſtem of a nation; and in the in- 
ſtance above cited, Liſbon, moſt ſucceſsfully car- 
ried on under a preſſure of circumſtances at firſt 
fight adverſe. The commercial buſineſs of ſea- 
port towns, in ſome parts of our own kingdom, 
is carried on by oxen, as it was at Bourdeaux 
ſome years ago, and is now at the Cape of 
Good Hope—indeed, wherever a good breed of 
oxen exiſts, Where a coarſe inactive breed pre- 
vails, the whole country muſt have recourſe to 
horſes. The moſt valuable breeds of oxen at 
Smithfield are alſo the moſt approved for work, 
becauſe of a fize well adapted to labour. The 
Hereford, Suſſex, Devon, Glamorgan, and 
Pembrokeſhire oxen maintain their ground a- 

gainſt that innovator the heavy corn eating cart- 
| horſe, and will continue to do fo. A moſt 
ſucceſsful example 1s here ſet us, and on a great 
ſcale, by Him, whom every man ſhould be 
proud to follow. The number of oxen in his 
Majeſty's 
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Majeſty's work, and other particulars, have 
been before hinted at in theſe pages; they are 
elſewhere more fully detailed. It is a ſubject, 
on which too much cannot be ſaid, an example, 
which cannot be too quickly followed. It is 
for ever before us, but too often 9 
and ſelfiſnly diſcuſſed, 


Men reaſon on their own individual uſage, 
and draw concluſions applicable to the whole 
kingdom, from the prattice of two or three ſo. 
litary pariſhes. It is alſo obſervable, that on 
all ſubjects men are apt to be moſt bold in af- 
ſertion, where they are moſt deficient in know- 
ledge and proof. To give opinions or make 
aſſertions on ſubjetts ſo extenſive requires more 
preparation, more reflection, and more pano- 
ratic knowledge than men ſeem to think neceſ- 
ſary. There was one Anthony Fitzherbert, 
who, from long practice, as well as general 
erudition, may be thought well qualified, To 
this day he is called the father of Britiſh huſ- 
bandry. He ſays, 


ce Whether is better & Plough of Horſes, or 
tc a Plough of Oxen. 


« IT 
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0 It is to be known; whether is better a 
& plough of - horſes, or a plough of oxen, and 
ce therin meſemeth oughte to be made a diſtinc- 
tc tion. For in ſomme places, a horſe plough 
44 is better, that is to ſay, in every place, where- 
cc as the huſbande hath ſeveral paſtures, to put 
cc his oxen-in, whan they come fro theyr warke, 
« there the oxe ploughe is better. For an oxe 
& maye not endure his warke, to labour all daye, 
& and than to be put to the commons, or before 
& the herdman, and to be ſette in a foulde al 
„ nyghte without meate, and go to his labour 
ee in the mornynge. But and he be put in a 
e good paſture all nyghte, he will labour moche 
« of all the daye dayely. . 


“ And oxen wyl plowe in tough cley and 
ce upon hylly grounde, whereas horſes wyl ſtande 
& ſtyll. And whereas is now ſuerall paſture, 

l there the horſe plowe is better, for the horſes 
« may be teddered, or tyed upon leys, balkes, 
« or hades, whereas oxen may not be kept: 
& and it is not uſed to tedder them, but in fewe 

* places. And horſes wyl goo faſter than oxen 
ec on,cuen grounde or lyghte grounde, and be 
6 quicker for carriage ; but they be farre more 

46 coſtly to kepe in wynter, for they muſt have 
K K * hothe 
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« bothe hey and corne to eate, and ſtrawe for 


« lytter, they muſt be well ſhodde on all foure 
fete, and the gere, that they ſhall drawe with, 
« js more coſtly than for the oxen,, and ſhorter 
« whyle it wyll laſt. And oxen wyll eate but 
ce ftraw, and a lyttel hey, the whiche is not halfe 
te the coſte that the horſes muſt have, and they 
c have no ſhoes as the horſes have. And if 
ee any ſorance come to the horſe, or waxe olde, 


« broyſed or blynde, than he is lyttel worthe, 


« and if any ſorance come to an oxe, waxe 


old, broyſed or blinde, for ii s. he may be 


&« fedde, and than he is mannes meate, and as 


„ good or better than ever he was. And the 
« horſe, whan he dythe, is but caryen. And 


& therefore meſemeth, all thynges conſydered, 
e the ploughe of oxen is much more profitable 
& than the ploughe of horſes.” | 


It muſt not be forgotten, that this com- 
pariſon was made, when oxen were not ſhod, 
a circumſtance, which makes the whole differ- 
ence in their work on roads and pavements, as 
well as on an active claſs of cart-horſe moſt 
unlike that of the preſent day. This quo- 
tation immediately follows a diſſertation on 
ploughs, and their conſtruction, which, perhaps, 

3 -..-_- would 
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would do no diſcredit to a modern mechanic, 
not even to a Ducket, a Tugwell, or a Bailey. 
He lived in the reign of Henry VIII 
from that time to the preſent gay thoſe, who 
have reaſoned moſt deeply on the ſubject, have 
ever been of the ſame opinion. The preſent 
ſcarcity, however, will moſt probably impreſs 
this opinion on the minds of all men in a ſtill 
greater degree than heretofore. 


It is a circumſtance to be remarked, that 
the breed of heavy cart-horſes began to prevail 
about the year 1754, and is to this day progreſ. 
fively ſpreading itſelf over the kingdom, treſ- 
paſſing in many inſtances on its natural inhabi- 
tant, the ox. About the very ſame year our 
exports of corn began to ſlacken; and they 
have kept pace nearly together. In the year 
1774» theſe exports, except in an inſtance or 
two, altogether ceaſed. From that time the 
import commenced, and has increaſed to this 
day, together with the uſe of overgrown cart- 
horſes, in a moſt alarming degree. Such a con- 
currence of facts and dates may at firſt ſurpriſe, 
but will lead men to reflect moſt ſeriouſly. - We 
are told, in Kent's Report of Norfolk, a well 
farmed corn county, that, on an average of 
K k 2 " three 
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three years, the import of oats in that county 
alone exceeds its growth by 15,389 quarters 
(eight buſhels) nor is there a waſte of idle 
mouths, for the horſes of that county are an 
active race, two only working in a plough, an 
economical and vigorous ſyſtem of huſbandry. 
Tf it were otherwiſe, the balance — us 
vould be fearful to record. 


. 1 —— has willed, that the pro- 
duce of the laſt harveſt ſhould be ſcanty. The 
dearth has been patiently borne, but ſeverely 
felt. The preſent ſeaſon gives us every hope, 
that it will ſoon be done away. To guard a- 
gainſt its return becomes a ſolemn duty with all 
men: many have ſuggeſted plans to this effect; 
amongſt others a general encloſure bill. 


The Author was fuppoſed to be no friend 
to ſuch a meaſure, becauſe it does not form 
a part of his firſt Addreſs, or Outline, ta 
the Board; and this ſuppoſition has, in a 
great degree, been ſanctioned by an inſertion 
of the paper alluded to'in the laſt volume of 
the Bath Society's publication. Such a con- 


cluſion was not then to be drawn from his 


ſilence on the ſubject; oy: the ſucceſs or fai- 
_ lure 
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ture of moſt things depend on their being 
well or il timed; and it muſt be allowed, chat, 
under ſimilar circumſtances, che true moment 
to introduce any propoſition, is not preciſely 
that, when it had juſt before been rejected. 
He 1s an advocate for encloſure bills; a general 
one, if it is practicable to harmonize ſo many 
jarring intereſts; for he thinks ſuch waſtes 
and unprofitable commons, thoſe near the 
metropolis more eſpecially, diſgraceful to an 
active and enlightened nation like this. But 
if he allowed himſelf to ſuppoſe that ſuch en- 
cloſures would fill up that deficiency in our ſtock 
of food, which compels us in all ſeaſons to re. 
ſort to imports, and would juſt now make the 
difference between dearth and — he would 
deceive himſelf, NES 


- A clear and ingenious ſtatement of Sir 
John Call, gives reaſon to ſuppoſe, that the 
population of this kingdom has greatly in- 
creaſed; and it might ſuggeſt _ itſelf that, in 
ſupport of this population our corn is em- 
ployed, not on cart-horſes. In reply to which 
it may be contended, that in the laſt twenty- 
ſeven mo 1380 hills of encloſure have taken 

effect, 
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effect, and many of theſe in our ftrongeft 
and beſt land, witneſs the counties of Somer- 
ſet, Lincoln, &c: in the ſeventy-three pre- 
ecding years only 851*. But let us put theſe 


The following ſtatements are from the records of 
Parliament. 


Ar Account of the Number of Encloſure Bills which have paſſed 
from 1700 ts 1773, both Years incluſive, diſtinguiſhing eack 
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1280 encloſures out of the queſtion,we ſhall find, 
that our improvement in the ſame period, as to 
the mode of cropping and management of tillage 
and convertible lands, would in the opinion of 
numberleſs prattical men, more than ſupply this 
admitted increaſe of population. The deficiency 
in our produce may be gueſſed at from the quan- 
tities imported in times of the greateſt ſcarcity. 
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It has long been ſuppoſed, -that three weeks or a 
month's canſumption: might have been added to 
our native ſtock by importation. - The former 


quantity was lately given in a public diſcuſſion, 


but we can afford to admit fix weeks: and as 
this iſland has not even in this ſeaſon experienced 
an abſolute famine, but may carry -itſelf on to 
the enſuing harveſt, we may reaſonably con- 
clude, that ſuch is the deficiency in the produce. 

| | Now 


An Account of the Number of Encliſure Bills which have paſſed 
from I774 to 1800, both Years iucluſi ve, diſtinguiſting eack 


Fear. 
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Now it has been ſtated, about eighteen months 
ago, to the Author, by an intelligent obſerver, 
Mr. William Pitt, of Pendeford, in Stafford- 
ſhire, then a great advocate for that deſcription 
of animal, that the number of cart horſes em- 
ployed in Great Britain was about 500,000 ; 
of which we are ready to admit, that 200,000 
may be uſeful, the remainder abſolutely ſuper- 
fluous. Theſe $00,000 conſume, at a very 
moderate calculation, for nine months out of 
twelve, one peck of corn per day each, that is, 
63 buſhels each per annum. At g lb. per peck, 
and wheat at 15 1b. per peck (60 lb. per buſhel), 
the fair average weights, 63 buſhels of oats 
equal nearly 36 buſhels of wheat.“ People 
may be ſatisfied with a quartern loaf per week 
each; of late, indeed, maſters of families in 
London, whoſe fervants were at houſekeeping, 
have 


| * In Scotland, indeed, where oats are the food 

both of men and horſes, this compariſon need not be 
drawn. A man, with a wife and four children, requires 
on an average about four pecks of good oats per week 
(10 Ib. per peck)—208 pecks, or 52 buſhels fer ann.; a 
labouring horſe a peck and a quarter per day for eight 
months in the year—280 pecks or 70 Wincheſter buſhels 


2 
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have allowed them one quartern loaf per week, 
vith which they declared themſelves contented. 
A quartern loaf weighs 4 Ib. 5 oz. conſequently 
| fourteen quartern loaves work up a buſhel of 
wheat ; but' two loaves may be allowed for bran 
and waſte in grinding. Twelve quartern Joaves 
remain, which, at one loaf per week, make four 
buſhels and three quarters to each perſon annual. 
ly.* It appears, therefore, that one cart-horſe 
moderately,or rather immoderately,fed, conſumes 
more than the corn, or bread, of ſeven perſons, 
ſo that g00,000 cart-horſes confume annually 
as much, or more than 2,100,000 perſons : 
which, admitting the populationto be 10,000,000, 
is 


* It is ever adviſeable, becauſe the ſaſeſt, to put 
ſtatements like theſe in the moſt unfavourable point of 
view poſſible. A quartern loaf per week, ſome may 
think too ſhort an allowance; —to a labouring man in 
health it probably may be fo, but upon the average of the 
whole maſs of population, this calcylation is generally 
thought to be correct. Even upon a deficiency of ſix 
weeks in bread-corn, ſuppoſe the average conſumption 
to amount to one quartern loaf and a quarter per week» 
there will then remain corn for exportation, equal to 
three weeks of the whole conſumption. The fact is, a 
quartern loaf does not take 4 1b. 5 oz. of flour, but only 
3 1b. 8 0z. the reſt (13 0z.) being ſupplied by yeaſt (barm) 
and water, to ſay nothing of the profit, on which the 
baker 1s ſuppoſed to live. 
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is more than a fifth part of the whole. Here 
then is a loſs of more than ten weeks conſump. 
tion of the whole kingdom ; admitting the im- 
port to be equal to fix weeks, there will remain 
for export one month's conſumption, or one- 
twelfth part of the whole produce, to ſay no- 
thing of the ſupply of beef ariſing from the 
ſubſtitution of oxen, which of itſelf would 
make a very great difference. This calculation 
is formed from the datum of Mr. Pitt, that we 
have 500,000 cart-horſes ; the argument was 
not adduced to ſerve the Author s propoſition, 
but the reverſe.* Not only in this point of view 
is the effect viſible, but the extravagant adop- 


tion 


* A journaliſt ſays, © It is eſtimated, that there are 
in England and Wales one million ſeven hundred and fifty 
6e thouſand horſes, for labour and pleaſure, and with their 
& colts they require /even millions and an half acres 
« of land. In the county of Middleſex the number 
of taxed horſes for pleaſure, in 1797, was 18,266, for 
„ agriculture 12,709.” This calculation does not include 
Scotland; therefore, if we take into conſideration the 
proportion of working horſes in the county of Middleſex, 
where confeſfedly more horſes for pleaſure are kept than 
in any other part of the kingdom, we are watranted in 
ſuppoſing the number of farming horſes will exceed in 
number 600,000. 
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tion of this animal cuts both ways; for whilſt 
he cats us up, we do not eat him. 


Some will perhaps ſay, that this argument 
does not apply, becauſe we are more in want of 
corn than butchers' meat: But « Down horn, 
on corn,” ſays the proverb. 


In confirmation of what is already ad- 
vanced, the ſentiments of a Writer *, whoſe 
dottrines, although now forgotten, would have 
done no diſcredit to the author of the Wealth 
of Nations, are here adduced. If we ſomewhat 
exceed the ordinary bounds of quotation, the 
importance of the ſubje& muſt be our excuſe. 


6 It will not, I think, be ſaid by any one, 

4 that the breed of horſes cannot poſſibly be 
& multiplied to any dangerous exceſs ; or that 
« this breed is in point of general utility com- 
4 parable to that of cattle; I mean, when they 
& at all interfere with each other. The princi- 
& ple which we endeavoured to eſtabliſh in a 
& former part of this enquiry, with reſpect to 
« the relative value of the produce or manu- 
fatures 


. Eſſays on Luxury, &c. by the late Dr. Forſter. 


659 
_ faQures of any country, is entirely applicable 
« here. And it has, I hope, ſufficiently ap- 
e peared from the foregoing chapter, that a 
numerous breed of horſes muſt inevitably 
( operate as a check to chat of cattle; and that 
& it does at preſent actually operate in this man- 
& ner. Not to repeat therefore what has been 
« already ſaid, I will only add, (what indeed 

7 every man muſt ſee to be the fact, if he will 
cc but open his eyes that the food of all kinds 
& conſumed by horſes is either directly or in- 
directly ſo much taken from the ſubſiſtence 
&« of the people; and that in whatever propor- 
6 tion, you can diminiſh the number of thoſe 
«& conſumers, you will increaſe in the very ſame 


« proportion the quantity of proviſion for the 


„ community. 


« There is an inſeparable and beautiful 
& connexion between the ſeveral branches of 
&« agriculture. They are all a mutual aid and 
« ſupport to each other. None of thera can 
« ſubſiſt aſunder from the reſt. At leaſt, not 
« one of them can be carried to any ſort of 
«« perfeftion alone. Thus tillage. requires la- 
« bour in proportion to its extent. It requires 
e the labour of beaſts, as well as of men. There 


« muſt 
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« muſt therefore be paſturage and fodder of 
« ſome kind or other for theſe animals in pro- 
« portion to the degree of tillage. And tillage, 
« the very moment in which it begins to deſtroy 
« their food, muſt begin to be its own deſtroyer. 
« Tillage requires the labour of beaſts in various 
& ways. It requires oxen or horſes (I wiſh I 
& could ſay the former only) for ploughing, for 
« carriage, and alſo for dreſſing. An increaſe 
cc therefore of tillage ſeems neceſſarily to re- 
« quire a proportionable increaſe of paſture for 
« its own ſupport. I faid alſo, that our paſture 
& was in fact increaſed by our tillage. In this 
& affertion I am ſupported by all the informa- 
« tion I have been able to get upon this ſubjeQ. 
& Lands will not bear an unremitted tillage. 
« In our climate particularly they will not 
te bear it. 


« And yet I do not find, that the labour 
« of an horſe-team in the field is much prefer- 


6 able in point of diſpatch to one of oxen. 


& The latter, I am told, will do as much work 
& in a day as the former, allowing them two 
c hours additional time for it; they will do 
ac jt in leſs time if the oxen be of a breed 


ee well adapted to labour. And this, it 


7 | ( ſeems 


* 
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« ſeems, they will well bear. The men em- 
ce ployed in this work do nothing after their 
return from the field, but take care of their 
& beaſts. So that here there is no harm done. 
& Not to mention that a horſe is, in many re- 
tc ſpetts, the more expenſive animal of the two. 
« There muſt therefore be ſomething elſe lying 
te at the bottom. And 1 take it to be this. 
6 The farmer after working his horſes three or 
& four Journ can ſell them at a very large price. 


& J am informed by a gentleman of Staf- 
« fordſhire, that in his pariſh there are now but 
& two teams of oxen, where there uſed: to be 
cc fourteen; and that there is much the ſame diſ- 
« proportion in the neighbouring pariſhes. I 
& have heard the like, indeed worſe accounts 
ce from Somerſetſhire ; which was twenty years 
& ago full of ox-teams. In the whole county 
& of Eſſex there is one ſingle ox-team only; 


6 and that kept by my lord Clare: whoſe. name 7 


« I take the liberty of mentioning, konor:s 
& causd. . Mr. De Buffon, in his Hiſtoire Na- 


« turelle, tom. viii. 12mo ed. ch. du Bæuf, 1 


« ſeveral juſt obſervations, applicable to our 
« preſent ſubjett. The ox, he ſays, is of all 
& animals 0 moſt profitable ; ; & cet egard la. 
66 nimal 


66854 
« nimal par rexcellence. Its produce is the 
& greateſt, and i its conſumption and expence the 
« leaſt; It improves the land upon which it 
« is fed; whereas moſt other animals, and par- 


* ticularly the horſe, impoveriffi the beſt paſture. 
« The ox, from the thickneſs of its lips, is 


ec obliged to feed upon the long and coarfe grafs 


« chiefly; it can only nip- off the extremeties 

of the young and tender blade, without hurt- 
ing the roots. The horſe, on the contrary, 
« tears up root and all of the young and finer 
« oraſs, and leaves the old and coarſer paſture 
« untouched. To this it may be added, that 
« in winter the working ox is fed with ftraw 
« chiefly; with very little hay and no corn. 
« He ſhews alſo, that the ox is, by its peculiar 
« ſtruQure and character, of all animals, the 
« moſt fit for the plough ; and ſeems to be de- 
ce fi =” by Nature for this work. 


The farmer indeed wants not to be told 
of this. He knows it perfectly; though he 
« will not eaſily be brought to confefs it. And 
« did he not find greater advantage from the 
& fale of his horſes, his hay, and his oats, he 
« would want no argument of ours to induce 


ce him to return to a praftice, which was the 
« general 


« before the demand was ſo prodigious for the 
articles above-mentioned. I mean only to 
6 ſet this matter in its true light; to point out 
« the real cauſe of this revolution, if I may 
« ſo call it, in the method of tillage to the un- 
4 prejudiced and difintereſted, and to prevent 
« their being led away by the many falſe re- 
« preſentations, which are induſtriouſly given 
te of this matter by thoſe, who find their ad- 
« vantage in the continuance of the preſent 
«6 FIGS of | 


; 


It is not a W chat this 
« or any meaſure of the moſt general utility 
„can be carried into execution without ſome 
«inconvenience and prejudice to many indi- 
viduals of the community, The greateſt 
«abuſes in civil ſociety are accompanied with 
e advantages to particular perſons; and gene- 
6 rally indeed owe their birth and ſupport to 
ee ſuch excluſive advantages. The removal of 
ce them therefore muſt of courſe be attended 
ee with proportionable. inconveniencies to ſome. 
“ But an adminiſtration, determined in its pur- 
ec poſes of public good, will not [eafily be di- 
66 . from this illuſtrious object. It will be 
8 Mm 6 moved 
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* moved neither by repreſentation nor clamour 
from the quarter of private excluſive inter- 
« eſts of any kind; the bane theſe of civil 
« ſociety, and 'which ſooner or later will infal - 
« ibly accompliſh the ruin of that kingdom, 
in which they are ſuffered to gain any aſcen- 
& dant. Subſiſtence is the firſt debt which every 
« ſtate owes to its people. And it is alone the 
foundation of every other reſource. It will 
i therefore be the firſt care of the guardians of 
* the ſtate, to open every poſſible fountain of 
& plenty within its reach, to watch over it with 
« the moſt anxious attention, and to remove 
c all obſtruction to its free and equal paſſage 
« through every vain; and to the remoteſt part 
© of the community, It will be always the 
i intereſt of a few, to divert its courſe, and 

«to turn the ſtream into their own channel. 
„ There will be ſuch men, and ſuch combina- 
« tions of men, in every community. But 
i they will more particularly abound in large 
« commercial kingdoms ; where there js at the 
« ſame time a more extenſive ranges and} a 
$ thicker cover for them. 

ni bar 4, . 
; « 1/hall put an ai left 
our enquiry by obſerving in a word, what 
18 
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« is its feat and only objeR, It is firſt, to pro- 
cure the greateſt poſſible plenty of the natu- 
« ral and beneficial produce of this country : 
« and in this view to recommend agriculture 
«to all imaginable encouragement, as being 
« the only means of multiplying this produce 
« in all its branches. And it is ſecondly, to 
tc direct the conſumption of it to its proper 
© channel: either to the immediate ſubſiſtence 
ic of the body of the people, or to the main, 
6 tenance of thoſe animals which are eſſentially 
& neceſſary to this end. If there be any thing 
« in theſe papers capable of a different ten 
e dency, I am the firſt to diſavow and re- 
« je it.” 


As an article of food, a preference has long 
been given to the ox rather than to the horſe; 
the prejudice is ſtrong in favour of roaſt beef, 
and there is every appearance of its continuance. 
Should the taſte of the public vary in this par- 
ticular, a ſmall part of theſe objections to the 
cart-horſe will loſe their effect; ſtill we ſuſpe& 
it will appear, that it is an animal too ſlow of 
motion for the general purpoſes of huſbandry. 
Any horſe, heavier in frame than the London 
Ma coach · 
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coach-horſe, or Suffolk punch, is too unwieldy 
for carriages, for the purpoſe of drawing ar- 
tillery, for broad-wheeled waggons*, and for 
every purpoſe of ' huſbandry, rolling excepted. 
We ſee this fat acknowledged by the ſuperior 
praftice of many counties; N orfolk, — 


and Yorkſhire, for inſtance. 


The cheapneſs of work, local circumſtan- 
ces conſidered, will ever evince the merit or 
demerit of a ſyſtem. It cannot be denied, that 
this animal has encroached on the more uſeful 


claſs of horſe, and on the ox: it gratifies our 


vanity, and conſumes that portion of our food, 
which would otherwiſe place us above want. 


The ftatement of ſuch fafts as theſe muſt 


invite concluſions, obviouſly tending to leſſen 
the number of cart-horſes throughout the king- 


dom 


Mr. Froment, of Thatcham, in Berkſhire, was 
from circumſtances compelled to adopt a ſyſtem hitherto 
unheard of, that of working his caſt mail, and ſtage - 


coach horſes in broad-wheeled waggons, which, by a 
letter from Mr. Pickwick, of Bath, the Author juſt now 
| learns, is ſtill carried on with great fuccels.—See Treatile 
by the Author, Annals of Agriculture 1798. | 
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dom. Bounties have been given to encourage 
the growth of various produce: they may allo, 
be given to aid thoſe counties, which, at firſt 
from local circumſtances, will be deranged | by 
ſuch an alteration. Among the few, which 
will be found to merit ſuch aſſiſtance, would be 
Yorkſhire ; becauſe its huſbandry is much car- 
ried on by light a&ive mares, whoſe produce 
is of great value to the community. Suffolk 
and Norfolk, becauſe their native breed of 
horſes (the punch) is light and active. Another 
reaſon in their favour is, that no good breed 
of working oxen is yet to be found in Lin- 
colnſhire, or the adjoining breeding counties. 
Much of Scotland ſtands in the ſame predicament; 
but it may be as well to ſuggeſt, that the Pem- 
broke is very much of a weſt Highlander, 
on a larger ſcale, which that country will be 
able, under proper management, to keep up 
to its full fize, The increaſed demand for 
working cattle, will be a bounty, and an im- 
menſe one hereafter, to all the breeding counties 
whatever. 


It has wiſely been deemed adviſcable, that 
the Legiſlature ſhould interfere as little as may 
| 4 
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be with ſyſtems of domeſtic regulation and ecotio- 
my ; butall principles muſt bend to the occaſion. 
It is now become neceſſary, that a ſtop ſhould i in 
part be put to the ſlaughter of calves, not alto- 
gether, for the privation in fleſh and milk would 
be borne with impatience. Few of us poſſeſs 
fortitude enough to ſacrifice a momentary poſ- 
ſeſſion to future acquiſition, however valuable 
it may be.—Sonie check ſurely ſhould be 
given to the conſumption of veal. It is ſtated, 
that a calf fed for the London market conſumes 
as much milk as would make one bundred 
weight of cheele. 


The extreme of prices, whether high or 
low, muſt prejudice equally. A moderate and 
ſteady value of produce is that, which will 
moft benefit the landlord and the tenant. When 
this artificial ſyſtem, and the conſequent forced 
ſupply to keep it up, ſhall fall to the ground, 
ſuch an equalized value of the landed property 
will prevail: until then it cannot. Deſtruttive 
as is the preſent mode of culture, it cannot be 
inſtantly done away. If the Legiſlature feels 


it can venture ſoon to ſtrike at the root of ſuch 


an evil, in ten years the grievance may no 
9 longer 
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longer exiſt. During this time we may again 
feel the preſſure of ſcarcity, though i in a lighter 
degree; but alleviated by the conſoling re- 


Divine Providence, will never * the want 
of bread. | 


The Author makes no Ig but * 
deems it conformable to his duty to ſtate ſome 
fats, from which obvious and ſtrong con- 
cluſions can be drawn. He avoids even giving 
any opinion, knowing that what he has here 
put together will ſufficiently alarm the timid, 
and offend the prejudiced ; but he rather 
ſuppoſes, that while huſbandry is carried on 
by ſuch corn-conſuming means, no ſuch plenty 
will reſult ; becauſe, under ſimilar circum- 
ſtances, with twelve hundred and eighty en- 
cloſures in the laſt twenty-ſeven years, no 
| ſuch plenty has reſulted, The conteſt lies 
between vanity on the one part, and good 


policy and neceſſity on the other: it muſt 
decide itſelf. 


He ought alſo to apologize for having 


gone more at length into theſe ſubjects than 
he at firſt intended; and whilſt he n. 
that 


flection, that hereafter, our children, under 
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day to diſcharge the duties impoſed on * 
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that, eircumſtanced as he was, more could 
not be done, he derives ſome comfort from 
the refleQion, that, with unwearied diligence, 
he fought out practical and unaſſuming men, 
who beſt know how to ſerve the cauſe of 
huſbandry : that to the utmoſt of the ſmall 
means allotted, he endeavoured to reward 
them ; and, without partiality to any man or 
any ſyſtem, with truth it may be added, chat, 
looking for no reward, he laboured night and 


yith dili * and fidelity. | 7 
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ArrER a period of five months, we find 
every man's attention again engaged in deviſing 
means to reduce the prices of food, and if 
poſſible, to ward off thoſe evils ever attendant 
on extreme want. There are remedies of two 
deſcriptions ; thoſe which are temporary in their 
operation, which may mitigate in ſome degree 
our preſent diftreſs, leaving us expoſed to its 
return; or thoſe which offer, not without ſome 
immediate priyation, a radical and permanent 
cure. There appears to prevail in all ſorts of 
people a diſpoſition to adopt the former, and 
without a doubt, they will be preſented to our 
notice by wholeſale : of the latter we ſhall have 
but few ; and of thoſe few, ſome might not 
in ſuch unſteady times, be ventured on with 
ſafety. | 


Let us now ſee whether any remedies will 
ſuggeſt themſelves, which ſhall not be temporary 
N n ; in 
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in their operation, which may moſt ſafely be 
attempted, and may be the means of an import- 
ant ſaving in the conſumption of our bread-corn 
Six million buſhels of wheat ſaved, are ſix 
million buſhels of wheat got—A waſte to this 
amount, or as it appears greater, may be done 
away, by the adoption of particular modes of 
depoſiting ſeed corn, without detriment to the 
produce. This is to be effected by the praftices 
of drilling and dibbling feed corn. Long aware 
of the extreme importance of this queſtion, and 
that in Norfolk, where broadcaſt huſbandry had 
if poſſible attained perfection, the drill ſyſtem 
was daily gaining ground, the Author made it 
his buſineſs for two ſucceſſive ſeaſons carefully 
to inſpett in perſon, the comparative powers of 
theſe two ſyſtems, not at that time of year when 
half the land in Great Britain is ſurveyed and 
| valued, that is to ſay, a time when land is in a 
ſtate of preparation, when little or nothing is 
growing, but at a time when corn or weeds 
were ripening into perfection, when nothing 
could be left to hazard or conjecture. There 
was no difficulty in finding land on the broad- 
caſt ſyſtem well, but very great difficulty in 
finding it economically farmed—Hinc illæ la- 
chrymz ! The Autbor was bred to the broadcaſt 
5 bnſbandry, 
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huſbandry, he as yet perſiſts in it, and therefore 
may fairly diſclaim all partiality. He ſeletted 
| three farms, each occupied by men diſtinguiſhed 

in the three moſt approved methods of drilling 

now in uſe: that of Mr. Cloſe, who has long 
practiſed on Mr. Cook's ſyſtem, now reſiding 
near Lymington: that of Mr. Ducket, of Eſher, 
Surrey, whoſe principle has long and moſt de- 
ſervedly been admired: that of Meſſrs. Han- 
cocks, near Taunton, on Winter's principle of 
drill, but much improved by themſelves. It 
was his intention to wait the reſult of a third 
year's obſervation, and then ground on it ſome 
propoſition, which he truſted might intereſt the 
farming part of our community ; but the follow- 
ing letter, and an abſolute neceſſity for ſome 
eſſential ſaving in corn juſt now, induce him to 
offer this comparative ſtatement to the public. 


& Sept. za, 1800. 


6 It du occurred to me, fince you left 
&« Hordle, that you might materially ſerve the 
& agricultural intereſts of your country, were 


«you to adopt ſome method of immediately 
& making public the concluſions - you have 
& drawn, from actual and accurate obſervation, 
% in favour of Mr. Cooke's inſtruments, and 

N n 2 6 my 
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A my mode of tillage and drilling. When I 
£ confider the neceſſity of meeting our preſent 
c increaſed expences, by ſome improved in- 
c ternal reſources, I am very ſolic itous to ſee 
« a ſyſtem introduced, calculated to obviate 
« almoſt all our pecuniary difficulties. The 
« more I reflect upon the increaſed produce, 
&« the ſaving of ſeed, 8,000,000 of buſhels an- 
& nually of wheat, and the ſtate in which the 
lands are left for future crops, the more anx- 
* ious I am to ſee the ſyſtem generally adopt- 
« ed. Your zeal in the cauſe will point out, 
the beſt mode of conveying the intelligence 
ei to the public, and your doing it immediately 
% may have the moſt beneficial effect, and tend 
ce to ſave a conſiderable quantity of ſeed wheat 
6 this Michaelmas. 


C ] finiſhed harveſt on the 1ſt of this 
& month. I had hx fair harveſt waggon loads 
of barley from one meaſured acre, as near as 
& I can judge, ten quarters of barley, and five 
ce tons of ſtraw; though we have had no rain 
s worth mentioning ſince the 1gth of laſt May. 


6 I have the honor to be, &c. 
« H. J. Crosz.“ 


* 
* 
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& Expence of Seed Corn upon 133 Acres of 
„Land, ſown in the uſual Broad caſt Huſ- 
« bandry, in the Year 1799, by H. J. Cloſe. 
Acres | 
6 31 of wheat, 3 buſhels per acre, at 
& -75, per buſhel - - 32 11 0 
e 26 — early peas, 4 buſhels per acre, 
eat 8s. per buſhel - - 41 12 © 
& 18 — dun peas, 4 buſhels per acre, 
* 6 at 38. 3d. per buſhel - 18 18 o 
& 15 — tick beans, 3 buſhels of ſeed 
6 per acre, at 5s. per buſh. | 
„%%% ᷑ + -:- 44-5: 0 
& 6 — early May beans, g buſhels per 
& acre, at 6s. per buſhel 5 8 0 
« 12 — oats, 4 buſhels per acre, at gs. 
5 « per buſhel - - 7 4 
& 13 — barley, 3 buſhels per acre, at 
4 35. 6d. per buſhel - 6 16 
6 12 — vetches, 3 buſhels per acre, 
6 6s, per buſhel <- 10 16 0 
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& Expence for Seed Corn upon the ſame Num- 
- 6 ber of Acres, in the preſent. — 
E n | 


Acres. | J. 1 d. 
6« 21 of wheat, 3 * of ſeed per | 
6 acre, at 75. per buſhel - 8 2 9g 
6 26 — early white peas, 3 pecks per e 
« acre, at 85. per buſhel - 7 16 © 

6 « 18 dun peas, 1 buſhel per acre, 
- - nag ln 
66 1s — tick beans, 3 pecks per acre, I 
„ at 5s. per buſhel - - 2 16 3 

6 6 — early May beans, g pecks per 

| 66 acre, at 65. per buſhel ; 1 7 O 
& 12 = oats, 1 buſhel per acre, at gs. 
« per buſhel - - 1 16 0 
66 13 — barley, 1 buſhel per acre, at 
« 95. 6d. per buſhel... 2 5 6 
& 12 — vetches, 14 buſhel per acre, at 
% 6s, per buſhel - - - 5 So. 
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; 'K SS: SS: 3 
4 Seed in the broad-caſt huſbandry, 134 10 6 


« In the drill huſbandry''- 34 6 © 


« Saving in the ſeed con - £100 4 6 


1 * 


12 


Mr. Budden's Account, 1800. 


& Broad-caſt. 
Acres. fo „ 
& 50 of wheat, 24 buſhels per acre, at 
& 145. per buſhel - - 87 10 o 
e 40 — barley, 1 ſack per acre, at 75. 
« perbuſhel - = - - 56 o o 
& 10 - oats, 44 buſhels per acre, at 1 * 


6e 45. per buſhel - - - 9 o © 
& 20 — peas, 1 ſack per acre, at 8s. 
ce per buſhel - = - - 32 © o 


420 — beans, 1 fack per acre, at 8s. 
6 per buſhel - - - - 32 © o 


£216 10 © 


4 Drill 


23 — 0 — 3 „ 
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& Drill. 
Acres. | 7, ns 4. „ > 
& 50 of wheat this year, 1 buſhel per 
8 6 acre, at 145. per buſhel 33 o 6 


& 40-— barley, 14 buſhel per acre, at 

6 75. per buſhel- - - 21 0 0 
& 10 — oats, 2 buſhels per acre, at 4s. 

« per bulk - - 4 0 © 
ce 20 — peas, 2 buſhels per acre, at 8s. 
& per buſhel. - - - 16 o o 
& 20 - beans, 2 buſhels per acre, at 

6 85, per buſhel - 16 0 © 


— — — 


£92 0 © 


| , * ANTS 
te Broad-caſt - 216 10 


TS. - --- 00 0 


—_ 
— 


& Saving in ſeed corn £124 10 on 140 acres 
; e of land. 


c My Lord, « Hordle, Of. 23, 1800. 
Lou will ſee my actual ſaving in ſeed 


& corn on 133 acres, at the price of corn 1799. 


„Mr. Budden has alſo given me an account of 
66 what 
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what he has ſaved in ſeed wheat this year, 
and what he will fave this ſpring, at the price 
of com now. You will obſerve, that Mr. 
Budden drills more ſeed than I did, per- 
ys too much; yet in this ſtormy country 
I now drill one buſhel of wheat per acre, 
© and five pecks of every other ſeed, namely, 
barley, oats, peas, and beans. Take it as 
you will, - the ſaving, in a national point 
of view, would be immerſe, not leſs than 
8, ooo, ooo buſhels of wheat, 1,000,000 buſ- 
hels of rye, 3:000,000 buſhels of barley, | 
4,000,000 buſhels of oats, and 1,000,000 
buſhels of beans and peas. This ſtatement 
is below the real quantity which might be 
ſaved. This year more than a ſixth part of 
the crop will be thrown into the ground for 


feed wheat. I harrow all my corn acroſs in 


the ſpring, ſo as to keep a fine tilth on the 
ſurface, until the knot below the ear is above 
the ground. 
60 I am, your Lordſhip' $ 
e obedient ſervant, Kc. 
« H. J. Cros. 


Q 0 „The 
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« The ſuperior excellence of my drill con- 
& fiſts in its being much lighter, more eafily 
& regulated, put into work and taken out with 
« greater facility, and in delivering corn with 
e greater regularity by the cups than any I ever 
% faw by holes in a barrel. My corn is eleven 
« inches and a quarter apart from row to row.” 


* . 


An extract from Mr. Ducket's letter ſays: 
& The difference in quantity which we ſow to 
« the broadcaſt ſyſtem in our neighbourhood 
« is about half a buſhel per acre leſs. Our 
« quantity is from two buſhels and a peck to 
te two buſhels and a half: the price per buſhel 
c for ſeed wheat 18s. gd.“ 


— —— 


& Halſe, November 8, 1800. 

& In compliance with your Lordſhip's re- 
queſt, reſpecting the comparitive difference 
ce in the broadcaſt and the drill ſyſtems in agri- 
te culture; we lay before your -Lordſhip the 
difference, according to our own mode of 
e pradtiſe, from about twelve years experience, 

c which is as follows: 


& Calculated from one acre of - Jand in 
& our neighbourhood. 
5 e 6 Saving 
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Bun. Peck 


o 


* Wheat { Broadcaſt 2 1 J Savin N * 
£5 ' Wheat Br Syſtem 1 11 31 Pecks S 8 
S | | — ES 
$24 Barley { Broadcaſt 3 2 } Saving (28 
”: Drill Syſtem 2 2 1 Buſnel * 
8 


Beans and Peaſe—faving in proportion. 


The ſuperiority of produce, in the drill 
&« ſyſtem, according to all the experiments we 
& have made, is about four Wincheſter buſhels 
«© per acre.” | = 


| In all theſe caſes, more or leſs ſeed corn 
is ſpared than on the broadcaſt ſyſtem; and 


it might therefore be conjectured, that theſe 


crops could not equal in produce the broadcaft 
of their own neighbourhood, but they do equal, 
nay they very much exceed them. Mr. Cloſe's 
crop of barley this ſeaſon was ſuch as to baffle 
all calculation. The very ſmall quantity of 


jecture how ſuch crops could be raiſed, had 
they not in the ſpring been croſs cut by the fixed 
harrow, which forms a part of that ineſtimable 
implement invented by Mr. Cook, applicable 
as well to broadcaſt as to drill huſbandry. 


* 


O 50 av 


ſeed conſidered, we might be at a loſs to con- 
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On the ſame principle of ſimplifying la- 
bour and ſhutting up uſeleſs mouths, the be- 
nefit to be derived from a more general uſe of 
two-furrow ploughs has in theſe pages been 
dwelt on. The following letter ſpeaks to this 
effect: * 


6 Sanden, near Chelmsford, Eſſex, 
Y . Sept. 28th, 1800. 
e Six, - 5 
] have been uſing your two-furrow ſwing- 
te plough on a ſtrong loamy foil : it very much 
& exceeds my expeCttation, and wants only to 
* be generally known to be as generally uſed, 
J work it with three horſes abreaſt, and plow 
two acres, a day, with as much caſe and ex- 
e pedition, and quite as well, as two common 
& ploughs with four horſes and two men can, 
e ſparing thereby one man and one horſe, 
„ which is a ſaving of full 5s. a day. I ſhall 
“ be glad if you will immediately fend me a- 
« nother, exattly the ſame in every reſpett. 


&« I ſhall now do all my work with three 
« of your ploughs and nine horſes, inſtead of 
ce {ix of our common ploughs and twelve horſes, 
« and I am certain my neighbours will follow 

6 the 


4 


28; 


« the example ; and you are at liberty to make 
& what uſe you pleaſe of this letter. 
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« My neighbour, Mr. Porter, wiſhes you 
| © to ſend one to him direaly, and I have 
« no doubt, but you will ſoon have more 
& orders. 


“ Your humble ſervant, 
& Mr. Me Dougil, T. 8. TwE EI. 
6 Tg? SIE 418, Oxford Street.” 
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We ſhould not have DET * this ſubject, 
but that the ſyſtem of working in a two- furrow 
plough three horſes abreaſt, with one driver, f is 
altogether new, and the reform of moſt eſſen- 
tial conſequence to huſbandry. What happi- 
neſs, what pride to him, who can confine the 
ravages of that corn-conſuming animal, the | 
cart-horſe, within any reaſonable bounds. It ap- 
pears that on a farm of moderate fize, three 
ploughs, three men, and three horſes, are no 
longer requiſite, whoſe joint outgoings might 
be ſtated at ¶ 200. a year or more; and car- 
ried into execution as it is in a new coun- 
try, by a plain farmer, whoſe profeſſion is his 
bread, and an abſolute ſtranger to him who in- 
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vented theſe ploughs, the attempt is by ſo much 


| the more meritorious. 


On an invitation from the Author, ſome 
gentlemen were deputed from the Bath Society, 
and on the 1gth of October laſt, inſpected theſe 
ploughs in work. They reported as follows : 


6 Bath, November 45 1800. 


| & That he, has materially improved the con- 
« ftruQtion of the double-furrow plough, unit- 
ing ſtrength with lightneſs, and diminiſhing 
« uſeleſs friction. It is worked with eaſe by 
four oxen, the conſtant work being two acres 
« of ley ground per day. The mould boards 
& are conveniently regulated, by means of a 
& ſcrew, ſo as to contract or extend at pleaſure. 
« His ſingle ſwing plough eaſily turns an acre 
& per day with a pair of oxen. All of Lord 
60 JEET VINE $ farming buſineſs is performed 
6 with oxen.“ 


Jo give food to man was his object. When 
land can be tilled on a ſyſtem more economical, 
more ſimple, and more effective, the Author, 
ſetting aſide his OWN) will. moſt erer 
adopt it. 

Should 
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Should the cultivation of our waſte lands 
be forwarded by any increaſed indulgence under 
the preſent law, or by a new bill of general 
incloſure, we are to conſider, and it is worthy 
of our beſt attention, how they can ſpeedily be 
huſbanded, ſo as to relieve our preſent. diſtreſs, 
and largely add to the national produce. The 
natural reſult of a deficiency in our corn crop, 
or a ſupply inadequate to the conſumption, is 
an additional demand for horned ' cattle, an in- 
creaſe of price, and conſequent decreaſe in 
numbers. No prohibition has yet been put to 
the ſlaughter of calves, we are therefore forbid to 
depend altogether on cattle for ſome years to 
come at leaſt, as the means by which the culture 
of large new tracts of land can be carried on. If 
it be attempted by a future increaſe of that de- 
vourer of bread, the cart-horſe, we can profit 
no more than under ſimilar circumſtances we 
have done in the laſt twenty-ſeven years, when 
1280 incloſures have taken effect, and the im- 
port yearly increaſing amounts in the laſt year 
to fix million, in the preſent, poſſibly to twelve 
million ſterling. 


In this predicament the hand hoes repre · 
ſented in Plate III, vill moſt eſſentially be- 
friend us. We have before ſtated that, taken 

together, 
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together, they form a ſyſtem of culture, except 
on ſtoney land, as complete as any perhaps ever 
yet brought into uſe; and when carried on, as 
it may be, by men paſt their labour, by women, 
by children, will be the means of giving em- 
ployment and bread to thouſands who now 
want both. There is no healthy woman who 
could not bring into tilth three acres of ground 
a year, and keep it ſo; if we allow thirty days 
to each acre of winter corn, thirty days to each 
of ſpring corn, and thirty days to each acre of 
fallow, which is more time than would be re- 
quired, with ten days for harveſting each of 
the two crops, it will amount but to 110, out 
of 365 days in the year. We conſider the po- 
pulation of Great Britain alone to be ten mil- 
lion, and if we take but one of ten perſons 
(two, three, or four, might very well be ſpared, 
and thankful for the opportunity) three million 
of acres could, in a very ſhort time, be brought 
into admirable cultivation, A farmer, whoſe 
land is wet and ſtiff, and therefore was never 
ſure of putting in his crops, becauſe his land 
could not always be worked, or cattle ſuffered to 


poach it, has within this week ordered twenty of 
| theſe hoes, well knowing that he ſhall no longer 


be at the mercy of the ſeaſons, and that come 
what 
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what will, his crops can go into ground. On 
this principle it probably is, that Mr. Berkley, 
near Briſtol, has endeavoured to prove what 
might be done by hand culture alone, without 
the aid of manures or a well conſtructed hoe. 
The reſult of three potatge erops in ſucceſſion 
on the ſame land, will denote the ſucceſs of this 
culture. 


& Hetling Houſe, 
& Bath, 12th Nov. 1800. 


6 MV Lord, 

« I take the liberty of troubling you with 
« the minutes of a report made by a committee 
& ſome time ſince, appointed to inſpect the 
6 appearance of a potatoe crop of mine, near 
« Briſtol. Their opinion was, at the time of 
6 inſpection, that the crop might be at the rate 
& of 200 ſacks per acre (the ſack 224 lb.) About 
« a fortnight ſince I took up a portion, and it 
&« proved to be at the rate of 226% ſacks. 1 
5 think this part was better than the average. 


« The mode I adopt in cultivating the 
“ potatoe is ſuch, that the ſtrength of women 
5 down to children of eight or ten years, would 


Pp be 
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et be completely adequate; and on the whole I 
tc perſuade myſelf, the expence would be leſs, 
« with a much more abundant crop, than by 


& my eſtimate is, that the continued labour of 
de a boy twelve years of age, might produce 
et competent ſuſtenance for twenty men: the 
ec ground, in the firſt inſtance, muſt be ſuppoſed 
5 to be in tillage.” 


— 


— 


& GENERAL MEETING). 
* gth Sept. 1800. 


. B. Hosnousz, Eſq. M. P. Vice-Preſident, 
5 in the Chair. 


& The committee appointed at the meeting 


4 of the 26th of laſt month to inſpett at Berkleys 


& potatoe plantation, report that _ find the 
& particulars to be às follows: 


c 1, It was — in May and June. 


& 2, The ſets were ſingle eyes. 


* 


& 3. It is 5 the third crop in ſucceſſion on 


ec the ſame land. 


* 4, The 


& any other Known method. On this principle 


* 
* 


k 
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de 4. The ground was not manured * 
60 either of the crops. 


6 5. It had not been manured for ſeven | 
years at leaſt; previous to the firſt crop. 


„ preſent crop is by far the moſt 
4 promiling of the three, 


« 7, In the preſent ſeaſon there is a ge- 
« neral failure in potatoe crops, to an unpre- 
te cedented degree, in conſequence of the long 
& continuance of drought, as well as of the ra- 


& vages of a grub, by which thoſe appear not to 


& be affected. 


& The above crop of potatoes is of the 
& ſort called the early champion. It is un- 
e commonly ſtrong and vigorous, and promiſes 
& to produce 200 ſacks per acre: at leaſt four 


ec times the quantity of the potatoes in the ad- 


« joining ground under the common manage- 
& ment. 


(Signed) © W. WHITAKER, 
© B. RICHARDSON), | 
«© W. MATTHEWS." 


P p 2 Many 
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Many thouſand acres bf land remain un- 
ſown in due ſeaſons where cattle cannot be al- 
lowed to tread, leaſt they poach it. To this 
day, in a traft of country long diſtinguiſhed for 
the ſuperiority of its ſeed corn, 'wheats are put 
in by hacking and healing, as it is called, not 
only on the ſtiffer ſoils, but even on light loams. 
The practice is expenſive, and attended with an 
increaſe of wages; yet it is ſuppoſed to have 
continued in uſe from that period when the 
Romans poſſeſſed this kingdom, and is ſtill ad- 
mired. If on long incloſed and well-cultivated 
farms this adoption of the hand hoe is deſirable, 
ſurely no man will refuſe it as a great and effec- 
tive reſource, under our preſent dearth of that 
animal moſt uſeful for farming labour, the ox. 
We will ſuppoſe that a colony of untaught men 
was eſtabliſhed in the interior of Africa, Hot- 
tentots for inſtance, whoſe firſt care would na- 
turally be to provide the means of ſubſiſtence 
for themſelves; would they prepare ground more 
ſpeedily for ſeed by the plough, themſelves ig- 


norant how to uſe it, and the cattle unbroke 
| which are to work it, or by the uſe of the hand 
hoe, which the dulleſt might manage after two 
hours practice? There cannot be a queſtion. 


Under ſuch circumſtances, five hundred men 
would 
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would cultivate three thouſand acres with great 
eaſe, and abundance of leiſure time would re- 
main for other purpoſes. 


After thus providing the means for ren- 
dering immediately productive, lands capable of 
aultivation, it remains only to treat of thoſe 
which will not pay the expence of incloſing; 
and of this claſs there is a great proportion. 
All waſtes and commons, however, ſnould be 
parochially divided; there is none ſo poor but 
might afford to pay the charges of this commiſ- 
ſion: the Legiſlature could then, vith great 
propriety, ordain, that no common ſhould be 
ſtocked without a pariſh herd or ſhepherd, 
employed at the joint and proportionate charge 
of thoſe who wiſh to depaſture thereon ; conſe- 
quently juſtice would be done to all. A few 
greedy occupiers would have no means of over- 
| ſtocking, ſo as to ſtarve their own, and drive 
off the ſtock of others. The reſult of this ſyſ- 
tem would be, that whilſt ſome parts are de- 
paſturing, others are gathering head; and ſuch 
as are beſt calculated for wintering, if ſo agreed 
on by the proprietors, might be laid up, and 
the whole conducted with method and profit: 
moreover the icab, and other diſeaſes , ariſing 

from 
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from poverty and inattention, would be con- 
trouled The farmer's time ſo precious to him, 
would not be thrown away in hunting after a 
ſtray ſheep, to the negle& of his other buſineſs : 
few would be worried by dogs, and ſtill fewer 
injure themſelves by feeding on that pernicious 
herbage which is to be found on wet and ſpun- 
gy land, ſo frequent on commons. If cotting- 
houſes, of cheap conſtruction, were erected alſo 
at the joint expenſe, much manure might be 
made, the commons by degrees improved, and 
an increaſed ſupply, both of wool and carcaſe, 
would be the undoubted conſequence. One 
fact is certain, there is not a ſingle common of 
any magnitude in the kingdom worth depaſtur- 
ing, which could not afford the hire of a herd, 
or one common which ought to be ſtocked on 
any other principle. 


Of the ſcale on which new incloſures, whe- 
ther applicable to tillage or paſture, ſhould be 
laid out, ſo as to influence the general produce, 
there are many opinions. Some contend for 
large farms, and maintain, that more manure, 
as well as more abundant crops, are to be pro- 
. duced, and that the great occupier can better 
withſtand a failure of crops, his capital being 

uſually 
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uſually greater. Others again contend, that 
farms on a great ſcale induce negleR, ' deſtroy 
that ſupply of pigs and poultry which once had 
great influence on the prices of food, and that 
occupiers make up for this deficiency by play- 
ing with the markets, by that fort of ſpeculation, 
which the lamentable increaſe of country banks 
has too much tended to encourage. Much may 
be ſaid on both ſides, but where, from a variety 
of circumſtances, no ſpecific principle can be 
laid down, by which we can eſtimate the true 
criterion of extent as to cultivated or grazing 
eſtates, opinions ſhould be given with caution. 
Thus far however may ſafely be aſſerted, that 
no landlord ſhould, on any conſideration, allow 
a tenant to farm an eſtate 'to which his capital 
is inadequate, or to farm more than he can well 
in perſon ſuperintend, whatever may be his 
capital. In either caſe, the Public muſt ſuffer. 
If an induſtrious man, without ſufficient ſtock, 
is to be encouraged, let his landlord firſt ſupply 
him with neceſſary ſums, at legal intereſt. If 
his capital be deficient, the beſt huſbandry may 
not, in the outſet, ſave him from diftreſs or ruin. 
a month, a week of bad weather at certain pe- 
riods may deſtroy all that induſtry and {kill 
6 | - had 


— _ — — a 0 p — — — — 


/ 


had built up. If he farms a ſmall eſtate, with- - 


controul them, 
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out moſt ample means, his ſituation is worſe 
Mill; for what on a large ſcale may be loſt in 
one crop may be regained in another : but he 
has no fuch chance. The lot of this man is, 
beyond compariſon, worſe than that of him who 
hires himſelf out to daily labour. If a man 
carries on more buſineſs than he can well look 
after, he holds out temptations to negle& and 
fraud : he cannot make the moſt of ſeaſons, his 
crops are ill put in, waſtefully harveſted, and 
often not put in at all : the day is not long 
enough for ſuch a man ; he and the Public muſt 
both ſuffer. Better it were . that two ſhould 
complete what one cannot half attend to, 


Where ſufficient ſupply is ready at hand, 


| ſubje& to no uncertainty - of wind and ſeas, 


there can be no motive for ſpeculation or mo- 
nopoly : they mult fall to the ground. Unleſs 


this ſupply be ſecurely eſtabliſhed, whilſt artificial 


money is every where at hand, whilit the love 
of gain holds its dominion in the breaft of 
man and property is ſacred, no ordination 
that human wiſdom can invent has power to 


Is . 
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In ſumming up the contents of theſe pages, 
let it be again and again repeated, that œcono- 
my is the life and ſoul of huſbandry; when we 
loſt ſight of it Plenty deſerted us, and unleſs it 
be ſpeedily recurred to, ſhe vill not return. 
May chat period when of neceſſity we muſt put 
in execution ſome plan for the relief of our 
poor, be far from us; may it never arrive; may 
vigorous and ceconomical huſbandry prevail 
throughout this kingdom, without the aid of 
legiſlative interference; may our preſent ſuffer- 
ings teach us that wholeſome lefſon—may it 
ſink deep in our minds and produee its full 
effect: but if this cannot be obtained, the Author 
will ſtake his life, his reputation, all that can be 
dear to him, that ſo ſpeculation and its atten- 


may produce ſufficient bread, and the induſtrious 


that bread may be procured, 


dant evils may be controuled, ſo our country 


poor poſſeſs a ſecure competence, by which 
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In exact conformity therefore with the 
doctrine here laid down, and truſting it will not 
be thought preſuming or officious, the Author 


is induced to offer two annual prizes, of f 50. 


each in due proportions ; one to the firſt and 
ſecond beſt yoke of fat oxen, which ſhall have 
laboured a given period, to provide corn and 
other food for man, but ſhall never once have 
conſumed it ; the ſecond, to all breeds of ſhort 
wooled ſheep (hitheto ſo much neglected), giving 
the preference to thoſe moſt productive in food 
and raiment, Both ſubje& to the following 
conditions. 


Io be given annually, ſo long as ſhall be 
thought adviſeable, a prize of ¶ go. to the beſt, 
and / 20. to the ſecond beſt yoke. or pair of 
oxen, which ſhall have worked together in yoke 
or harneſs, for the ſpace of three years previous 
to their being turned up to graze ; aged from 
five to eight years, weighing from one hundred 


to one hundred and fixty ſtone, eight pound 


to the ſtone, that is from ten to ſixteen ſcore 


per quarter, being the fize beſt adapted to la- 
bour, and to the average of markets. They 


will be let up from work between the 25th of 
April and the 1ſt of May 4801, and ſhewn in 
London 
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London on the Friday and Saturday neareſt 
the 1ſt of March following, being a period of 
ten — more or leſs. 


The order as to fleſh, in which theſe oxen 
are on New Year's Day, and the number of 
days work done between that time and the 25th 
of April, muſt be ſpecified. Due allowance 
will be made for diſtance of drift from any 
part of the kingdom, both in a lean and fat 
ſtate. 


It muſt be warranted, that they have had 
no corn of any deſcription ; that the ſtraw, if 
any given when fatting, was carefully cleaned 
of corn; that they have had no beans, peas, 


buck wheat, or potatoes, (turnips are not in- 


- gluded in this exception). What quantity of 


oibcake has been given muſt be accurately 
ſtated, that due allowance may be made. If 
the leaſt fault ſhould be diſcovered in any cer- 


tificate, the perſon ſo offending will be ſet aſide 
and deemed diſqualified ever afterwards. 


— 


— 


This prize is deſigned to countenance far- 
mers in their uſual courſe of profitable huſband- 


ry, rather than thoſe who, forgetfulof general 
1 benefit, 
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benefit, are ambitious of keeping on cattle too 
long after they are ripe. 


Another prize of 30 in like proportion, 


and at the ſame time and place, will be given 
to thoſe who produce in fair ſtore ſtate, the beſt 


five ewe hogs, not in lamb, 30.; and the three 
beſt ram hogs F£ 20.; of any ſhort or clothing 
wool breed of ſheep, whether horned or natt ; 


quality of carcaſe, aptitude to fatten, quantity 


and quality of wool and meat per acre, to be 
conſidered. Five umpires will be choſen for each 
of theſe prizes. No perſon to be admitted as an 
umpire who is perſonally intereſted in the event. 
No perſon gaining a prize is qualified to exhibit 


ſock for the ſame prize the ſucceeding year. 


|. The prizes for oxen will be divided between 
the grazier and the farmer who poſſeſſed theſe 
oxen during the laſt twelvemonths work. The 
prizes for ſheep will be given to the breeders 
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